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'  CHAPtfiR  i. 

VISIT  TO  THE  klfP£RO&  W  GBINA*S  COURT  AT  UI^ 
SUMIUbR  RESIDENCE  IN  TARTAR Y» 

1  »£  Embassador  was  visited  on  fais  arrival  in 
Tartary,  by  a  miUtary  mandarine  of  that  nation* 
He  belonged  to  the  palace,  and  tho  of  the  same 
lank  with  Van-ta-zhin^  the  latter  would  scarcely 
venture  to  sit  down  in  liis  presence;  so  great  is 
the  respect  afiected  by  the  Chinese  towards  .the 
Tartajcs  of  the  court.  The  meanest  Tartar  assumes 
some  consequence  on  his  own  groimd.  One  of 
the  attendants  of  that  country  was  about  to  be  pu« 
nished  for  some  misdemeanour,  by  prder  of  the 
Chinese  mandarines;  but  he  resisted  with  much 
vehemence,  loudly  exclaiming,  that  no  Chinese 
had  a  right  of  exercising  authority  over  him  on 
the  Tartar  side  of  the  great  wall. 

In  the  villages  beyond  the  wall,  there  were 

yet  to  be  seen  several  Chinese  families,  and 

women  with  little  feet.     It  is  not  said,  that  any 

of  a  Tartar  race  have  imitated  the  Chinese  in  the 

•  vol.  III.  B        . 
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mutilation  ot  their  Umbsi  tho  they  frequently 
have  in  other  respects. 

As  the  travellers  advanc^  inta  Tartary^  dit 
season  was  also  growing  cooler,  the  roads  more 
rugged,  the  mountains  less  richly  clothed,  the 
trees,  beside  diflerent  sorts  of  pities  of  no  great 
siae,  were  cfakfly  atimtod  oaks  of  the  two  species 
called  the  English  and  Russwn  oaks«  as  well  as 
the  aspin,  elm,  hazel,  and  walnut  trees,  dimi- 
nished to  the  sice  of  shrubs^  All  these  generally 
grew  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains }  the  , 
other  sides  often  bearing  little  more  than  thorny 
shrubs,  with  a  scanty  covering  of  parched  grass^ 
Bears, ^  wolvesi  and  even  t^rs  are  said  to  har^ 
bour  in  these  wobds^ 

In  the  plains,  or  rather  vallieSi  that  species 
of  the  faait  abcmnds,  which  is  described  as  hav- 
ing die  quality^  iakt  some  other  animals  in  the 
colder  regions,  of  becoming,  from  being  brown 
ox  red  in  summer,  quite  white  in  winter.  This 
hare  is  remarkable,  likewise,  for  the  extraordi* 
nary  length  of  his  feet  and  toes,  which  joining 
together,  when  he  leaps  over  snow,  form  alnroad 
base  that  supports  him  from  sinking  into  it* 

Hares  are  seldon»  hunted  by  dogs  in  Tartaiy ;, 
but  are  driven,  as  well  as  other  animals  of  the 
chase,  into  snares  hy  crowds  of  people  forming 
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ula]^  drcfei  froiD  tbe  cipcihi&rafice  of  which, 
they  graukiall)r  approadi  to  *die  centre,  beatitatg 
dbefautheii,  and  mddng  imid  noises  as  they  ad* 
vanoe.  The  amtnab  are  rediKed  at  last  into  a 
very  wnil  spooc,  in  which  they  are  easily  se« 
cured* 

The  d0g  hecemM^  fvattkulady  in  Tartary^ 
dbt  fiMiM  aatmpM&m  ^f  tbe  peasant*  It  is  a 
MHdD  spcdes,  wsdiaiong^recurved  tail,  ^f  which 
caprin  «r  fiishion  dbes  luA  d/tprive  him;  and 
(«iddi  is  ^generally  leaning  to  the  left^  as  Lin* 
nms  remarks  of  the  domestic  dog.  That  of 
Tartary  seMom  barks  in  the  day  time. 

The  prospeQtr  whidb  offered  themselves  ta  the 
travellers  on  the  present  journey  iwre  often  pleas* 
ing  and  rcHnantic;  but  they  were  limited  to 
narrow  bounds.  He  who^  for  the  first  tinK,  is 
about  to  pass  over  a  mountainous  country,  may 
be  apt  to  expect  that  he  is  soon  to  find  himself  on 
elevated  ground,  in  respect  to  eyery  thing  within 
his  view :  but  it  generally  is  otherwise*  Roads 
are  for  themost  part  traced  at  the  foot,  instead  of 
diiiig  to  the  tops,  of  mountains;  and  the  txa- 
veUer  is  ftequently  dooHied  to  move  at  the  bot- 
tom of  valiies,  widi  a  conttteted  horizon  and  t 
darkened  atmosphere. 

In  viMages  difpcned  throu^  such  vailics 
Bs 
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many  of  the  inhabitants  were  found  labouring 
under  a  disorder  observed  in  similar  situations  in 
the  Alps,  and  known  thereby  the  name  of  goi- 
tre, or  swelled  neck.     The  glands  of  the  throat 

-  begin  at  an  early  age  to  swell,  and  gtaAially  in- 
crease, in  some,  to  an  enormous  size*     The 

^  swelling  Begins  immediately  below  the  parotid 
gland,  and  generally  extekidaundcr  the  jaws  fvoim 
ear  to  ear,  aflEecting  all  the  sulxnaxillary  glandb* 

*  Dr*  Gillan  estimate^  that  neai*ly  one-sixdi  of 

.  the  inhabitants  he  saw  had  this  deformity ;:  which 
is  said^  hpwever,  not  to  appear  such  in  the  eyes 
of  tho^e  villagers.  Both  sexes  ai'e  subject  to 
these  swellings;  but  females  more  than  males; 

:  the  latter  removing  oftener  from  the  spots  where 
the  otuses  exist,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  oc- 
casion them. 

These  preternatural  tumours  did  not  appear 
to  be  attended  with  any  other  symptoms,  affect- 
ing the  general  health  or  corporal  functions  of 
those  in  whom  they  were  observed.  But  the 
minds  of  many  of  them  were  much  weakened, 
and  perhaps  of  all  in  a  less  degree.  ,  Some  were 
reduced  to  an  absolute  state  of  idiocy.  The  spec- 

^tacle  of  such  objects^  which  fidls  aot  to  convey 
a  serious  and  even  a  melancholy  impression  to 
persons  who  view  them  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
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duces  no  such  effect  upon  those  among  whom 
they  are  hred.  The  objects  themselves  are  in 
their  general  habits  cheerful,  and  lead  a  mere 
animal  life,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  in 
which  any  thought  or  reflection  is  concerned,. 
As  they  act  alone  from  instinot,  or  the  mere  im- 
pulse of  the  senses,  so  their  actions,  however 
injurious  they  may  happen  to  prove  to  others, 
zt6  hte  fyom  intentional  m^iicet  and  ^occasion 
no  resentment.  Their  persons  ans  considered 
in  some  degree  as  sacred ;  and  they  ^re  main* 
tained  by  their  families  with  peculiar  care. 

Whatever  be  the  caus6  which  occasions  goi* 
tres  in  the  human  frame,  it  has  no  perceptible 
effect  upon  other  animals.  This- cause  is  ^ne* 
rally  supposed,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  to 
be'  the  frequent  use  of  snow  water.  Melted 
snow  is  found,  indeed,  to  contain  a  little  more 
calcareous  earth  than  rain  water,'  together  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  acids  of  nitre  and 
sea  salt ;  but  snow  water,  however  much  used 
in^ch  open  countries  as  arfe  often  covert  with 
snow^  has  not  been  observed  to  produce  similar 
obstructions.  It  is  likely,  that  a  particular  state 
ijf'  the  atmosf^ere  among  mountains,  must  con- 
cur towards 'operating' this  efFecfi  'The  part  of 
TWttfy  Vheft  d]ls  disease'  abofubds;  has  many 
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alpine .  feakaret,  m^fh  fesenl^luig  Sii^K>)r  ted 
Swisserlaod* 

No  volcanic  prodbtitkm  appeared  threuglKHit 
this  route*  During  the  seveiith  of  luat  day's 
journey,  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  went  nearly 
parallel  to  the  i0ad«  Those  ridges  desoibed  al- 
most  hojfizantal  lines»  consisting  «$**huge  rodcs 
of  granite,  diflbring  much  in  sive  fiom  eath 
other,  and  arranged  like  the  vertebne  qF  a  qua? 
dnipedit  These  r(¥:ks  were  covered  with  a  slight 
sods  but  their  sides  wefe^  entirely  n^ked,  the 
earth  whifh  formerly  had  adhered  to  them,  hav* 
ing  descended  considenihly  lower.  About  mid- 
way between  the  upper  ridge  and  the  hotter  of* 
the  valley  was  a  perpendicular  rocki  or  anti<|0e 
ruin«  for  its  first  appearance  gave  rise  to  both 
conjectures.  Its  height  exceeded  two  hundred 
&et.  It  was  sensibly  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  base.  Its  form  i|tras  irregular*  Tall  shrd>s 
were  growing  from  its  upper  surface.  It  being 
9t  a  considerable  distance,  a  gendeman  went  from 
the  road  to.  examine  this  object  more  particylarly. 
h  was  not  the. remains  of  any  building;  it  wav 
not  an  entire  rock ;  but  consisted  pf  induralcxl 
clay,  inclosing  gravel  in  large  mMses«  U  %3Hb 
vo  doubty  of  a  more  compact  nature  than  ^ 
soil  which  had  smrouxKJM  itt  and  whi«k  ykikM 
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to^tb^  violciicc  of  the  torrentoi  sweeping  every 
thing  else  away,  and  leaving  this  inverted  pyra* 
mid  as  a  m^nuipent  of  the  height  of  the  ancient 
sur&ce  of  the  globe  in  this  particular  part  of  it. 
The  base  of  such  nionument  denoted  the  depth 
to  which  the  earth  h$d  been  washed  away;  the 
light  and  soft  particles  being  wafted  down,  and 
jgradually  deposited  where  they  have  formed  the 
smooth  and  iertile  plains  of  Pe-che-lee,  men* 
tinned  in  the  last  chapter;  while  the  harder  and 
heavier  parts,  soon  arrested  in  theifr  progress, 
constitute  the  rough  surface  of  the  glens  pf  Tar- 
tary^  The  reiaov^  of  a  layer  of  soil,  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
grounds,  for  such  a  vast  extent,  is  a  greater 
change  upon  the  globe  than  any  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  roan^iind.  The  sudden  inunda- 
tions, of  which  accounts  have  been  transmitted 
to  posterity,  are  not  described  as  having  pro- 
duced any  permanent  effect.  Indeed,  diflferent 
parts  of  the  globe  itself  sufficiently  i|idicate  that 
e:straordinary  alterations  have  happened  upon  it|i 
surface  since  it  became  of  a  temperature  adapted 
to  animal  life*  The  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  not 
the  only  eminence  in  the  ii^lmor  substance  of 
which  have  been  found  incorporated  the  bone( 
of  finimated  beingS}  who  must  have  lived  and 
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perished  before  the  formation  of  the  mountains, 
of  which  those  bones  form  now  a  part. 

The  ascent  to  Tartary  is  jsuch,  that  some  parts 
of  it  have  been  ascertained  to  be  fifteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Yellow  sea.  This 
elevation  is  known  to  increase  considerably  the 
cool  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Amidst  these  high  groimds,  and  a  little  be<- 
yond  the  inverted  pyramid  above  described,  the 
mountains  receding  somewhat  from  each  other, 
opened  to  the  present  travellers  the  valley  of  Zhe* 
hoi,  where  his  Imperial  Majesty  retires  in  sumr 
mer  from  his'  Chinese  dominions,  to  a  palace 
and  pleasure  grounds ;  the  former  called  the  Seat 
of  grateful  Coolness,  and  the  latter  the  Garden 
of  innumerable  Trees. 

The  Embassador  with  his  suite  and  guard  pro- 
ceeded in  due  order  towards  Zhe-hoL  The  road 
near  to  it  was  perceptible  from  an  eminence  in 
the  Emperor's  garden. ,  From  thence,  as  was 
afterwards  reported  to  his  Excellency;  his  Imper 
rial  M«yesty  had  the  curiosity  to  view  the  pro- 
cession qf  the  Embassy.  It  was  received  with 
tnilitary  honours,  amidst  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot.  Several  of  the  latter 
were  entirely  clad  in  yellow  garments,  Their 
heads    were  covered,  with  round  yellow  hats. 
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8o0ie  boys  also  were  in  the  same  attire*  All 
these  were  a  sort  of  inferior  lamas  or  friars,  and^ 
novices,  belonging  to  the  temples  of  that  sect  of 
Fo  to  which  the  Emperor  was  attached.  They 
did  not  seem,  notwithstanding  the  sacred  order 
of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and  the  garb  of 
honour  in  which  they  were  clothed,  ^to  be  much 
>  respected  by  the  surroimding  multitude;  nor  did 
their  own  demeanour  imply  any  consciousness 
of  dignity,  or  any  attention  to  exterior  decorum» 
which  persons  of  rank  in  China  are  generally 
solicitous  to  maintain. 

The  edifice,  or  suite  of  edifices,  destined  for 
the  Embassy,  was  situated  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  of  Zhe-hol,  which  lay  be- 
tween it  an4  the  palace  gates.  It  was  situated 
on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill,  and  consisted  of 
different  courts,  each  upon  a  higher  level  than 
the  preceding,  and  communicating  by  steps  of 
giranite  with  each  other.  •  The  whole  was  suffi- 
ciently spacious  and  convenient,  with  a  plea^sapt 
prospect  of  the  Tartar  hills,  a  view  of  the  town, 
and  of  a  small  part  of  the  Emperor's  park..  The 
town  of  Zhe-hpl,  excepting  the  houses  of  man- 
darines, c€msisted  of  miserable  hovels,  full  of 
peoplis.  The  streets  also  were  crooked,  unpaved, 
and  dusty.    Immediately  beyond  it,  the  linpe- 
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rial  garden,  the  palaces,  the  temple^  displayed 
much  grandeur;  and  magnificence  and  unretch- 
edne^  knew  do  medium* 

The^princip<J  buildings  in  (his  part  of  Tar« 
tary  (lifiered  little  from  those  of  China  ^  and  the 
distribution  of  the  aps^rtments  and  the  fumiturp 
were  equally  simple.  The  great  door  of  each 
separate  building  opened  into  a  hall,  comniuni- 
eating  on  each  side  with  a  room  of  which  a  part 
was  raised  by  a  platform  covered  with  thick  clotb 
and  cushions,  for  sitting  in  the  day,  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  nighty  There  were  also  varnished 
tables,  and  a  few  chairs  for  visitors.  Twq 
mandarines  of  rank  watited  upon-  ihe  Embas- 
sador soon  after  his  arrival,  with  compliments 
frpm  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  another  from 
the  great  CSolao,  or  first  minister,  Ho-choong? 
taung. 

The  same  day  the  Legate  called  upon  him, 
and  without  preface  or  apology,  delivered  him 
back  open  the  memorial  which  had  been  delivered 
to  him  sealed,  in  relation  to  the  ceremony  of  rer 
ception,  and  which,  after  a  communication  of 
its  puiport,  he  had  undertaken  at  Pekin  to  for* 
ward  to  Ho-choong-taung,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter*  The  Legate  wi^ed  now  to  be  im« 
derstoodt  as  having  kept  diat  meoMnrial  di^  whole 
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dmeinhis  potsetsiim;  iko  it  wat  perfectly  well 
Jcnown,  not  only  that  he  bad  actually  trammit* 
.  ted  it  to  Zbe-hol,   but  iKat  its  contents  were 
acceptable  theie.     It  was  diflBcult  to  traoe  what 
dccasioned  a  change  of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  ancient  ideas  of  pride  and  claims  of  pre- 
tminence  became  prevalent  anew.     They  werse 
indeed  supposed  to  be  urged  by  the  viceroy  oC 
Canton,  lately  arrived  at  Zhe^hol  jfirom  Thibett 
where'  he  had  commanded  the  Chinese  troops. 
He  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  English,  ropHs* 
senting  them  as  an  encroaching  people,  'whom  ii 
was  dangerous  to  encourage.     He  had  eveare< 
course  to  the  testimony  of  the  condemned  mam- 
darine»  aheady  mentioned  to  have  been  formerly 
Hoppo,  or  chief  of  the  revenue  and  customs  at 
Canton*     This  <;onvict  was  brought  eacpready 
for  this  purpose  to  Zhe*hol,  and,  no  doubt/ gav« 
such  a  character  of  the  English,  as  suited  the 
▼iceroy*s  views  and  prejudiced  opinions*    The 
Golao,  it  seems,  was  persuackd  into  the  belief 
of  its  being  desirable  that  the  homage  of  vassals 
to  the  Emperor  xif  China,  should,  be  performed 
by  the  Embassador,  widiout  any  acknowledge* 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government,  of  the 
independence  of  his  own  sovereign^  ^  It  was  ac* 
oordingly  thou^t  expedient  diafc  the  transmisdioii 
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of  his  ExdelleiKy- s  memorial  to  the  court  should 
not  be  avowed,  in  order  that  ^ck  should  be. 
DO  necessity  o^  sending  any  answer  to  a  pro- 
posal which  was  too  reasonable  to  be  rejected; 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  Embassador,  once 
in  presence  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  ccmkl  not 
avoid  making,  the  usual  prostematiohs  without 
apy  condition. 

From  these  circums.tances  his  Excellency  be* 
pame  anxious  that  this  business  should  be  ex- 
plained and  settled,  before  it  might  be  necessary 
for  him  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  palace. 
The  Golao  wished,  indeed,  to  see  him  there 
without  delaty,  and  to  learn  fi:om  him  the  pur- 
port of  his  Majesty's  letter  to  the  Emperor.  Had 
there,  however,  been  no  paiticular  motive  for 
his  Excellency's  declining  the  visit  at  that  mo^ 
ment,  he  was  too  much  indisposed  to  make  it. 
He  determined  therefore,  on  every  account,  to 
send  the  Secretary  of  the  'Embassy  in  his  room, 
with  a  copy  of  the  King's  letter,  and  the  memo- 
rial returned  by  the  Legate.  The  Chinese  friends 
of  the  Embassador  were  so  apprehensive  of  bein^ 
incidpatedas  the  writers  of  it,  that  they  desired 
it  to  be  signfed  by  the  page  who  copied  it,  to  cer* 
tify  it  to  be  hi&  writing*  His  Excellmcy  gav* 
insHwtionsito.thc  Secretary  on  every  point  that 
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iva6  likely  to  be  agitated.  The  edqiiette  of  die 
Chinese  court  hot  permitting  t^e-  Secretary  to 
lioU,.  in  that:capacity,  any  conversation  witli  the 
Prime  MuatHler,^  or  even  to  sit  down  in  hift.^re- 
'sence,  it  becaine  necessary  to  make  use  of  the 
commission  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  vrlddx 
his  Mi^BAtyhaii,  granird  .to  him,  to  act  in  caae 
of  the  Embaasaiilor's  absence  or  indisposition.  In 
this  charaotet  he  waited  jupon  the  Golao,  whom 
'faeifound  in  asinall  apartment  of  the  Imperial 
palace. ,  Great  and  powerful  as  a  idzier  in  a  des- 
potic empijfe  is  over  aJl  the  people,  he. shrinks 
into  a  petty  persoiiage:in  comparison  with  the 
absolute  prince  himself,  of  wliose  mansion,  hbw^ 
ever  magnificent  and  vast,  a  very  humble  por« 
tion  is  thought  sufficient  for  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  mere  creature  of  his  favour.  TJlie 
Vizier  of  China,  who  enjoyed  almost  exclu* 
sively  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  was  said 
to  be  a  Tartar  of  oI»cure  birth,  and  raised  firom 
,an  inferior  station  about  twenty  years,  before^ 
vwhen,  while  he  was  upon  guard  at  one  of  the 
palace-gates, '  the  Emperor  passing  through  it^ 
was  struck  merely  with  the  comeliness  of  his 
countenance ;»  but  aft^rwaids  finding  him  to,  be  a 
man  of  talents  and  education,  he  quickly  ele- 
vated him  to  dignity;  and  he  might  be  said  to 
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pOBflets^  in  fact,  under  dx!  Einperor^  the  itliokf 
power  t9f  die  empire* 

So  great  a  rise  from  lo  ftnali  an  origiB,  any 
peiliapB  seem  singular  to  men  aocattomed  to  the 
intermediate  orders  and  regular  gndatiotts  of  ^ 
auixed  government;  but  it  is  not  iiiicollimon/ 
ddier  in  countries^  the  taon^utli  of  w&scfa  can 
indulge  bis  fimcy  orliis  will  without  any  appre- 
liensiDn of  control;  orindiBtmctodstateSt  wiieve 
^^ifiing  qualities  orcKtraordinary  CEcrtions  lead 
opidly  to  eminence,  it  frequently  liappens  iir 
diefiirmercasei  diatdiesovemga,  liavingmade 
once  liis  choice,  waves  for  the  most  part  the  cx'^ 
-crcise  of  his  own  Athority ;  leading  a  life  of 
siidDlence,  or  indulging  in  sensual  gratifications  i 
but  the  Emperor  of  China  still  continuod  in  an 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  administration  of 
puUic  affidrs;  haying  radicr  divided  with  his 
Vicier,  than  conferred  upon  him^  the  whole 
care  of  his  vast  etupire.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
MM  not  however  blindly  guided  by  his  advice; 
and  onoe,  on  conceiving  that  he  had  attenqited 
to  impose  upon  his  master  by  a  fabehood,  he 
was  disgraced  as  suddenly  as  he  had  formesly 
been  raised;  and  he  was  tcduced  to  his  original 
low  situation  for  about  a  fortnight;  when  a  Iimt- 
taaato  accident  havmg  prcnred  to  «he  sovereign 
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Uut  there  t^$  bo  real  ground  for  Iiit  disiaiisfiuc- 
tion,  he  restol^d  his  late  servant  to.  hik  w<mted 
favoufi  aad  to  a  power  bounded  only  by  his  own. 
At  the  audience  of  the  Colao,  he  was  seated 
im  a  platform  covered  wiith  ^ik,  between  two 
Tartar  and  two  Chinese  mandarines  of  state.  A 
chair  was  brought  for  the  English  Minister-  The 
LegalCt  several  other  mandarines,  and  the  in« 
terpreter»  welt  obliged  to  stand  the^whole  time« 
^he  Cciao  went  through  the  formality  of  de«. 
numding  what  was  the  oLgect  of  the  British  £m* 
bassy  to  Ghina^  a  demand  that  easily  was  satis^ 
fied,  by  referring  him  to  his  Majesty's  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  of  which  a  copy  was  immediately 
^Mtsented  to  Mm  in  Chinese;  a  circumstanos 
whkh,  as  well  as  the  puq>ort  of  the  letter,  seemed 
to  be  grateful  to  him.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
Embassador's  memorial  was  laid  before  him,  to 
which  he  afieQted  to  be  a  stranger.  He  seemed, 
however,  to  be  prepared  to  make  objections  to  the 
'  proposal  it  a)ntained,  which  w^re  answered  widi 
die  obvious  arguments  so  simple  a  case  supplied, 
andin  the  manner  prescribed  by  his  Exceliency. 
The  discussion. terminated  by  the  Colao's  de- 
string  his  reasons  to  be  reported  to  the  Emhassa* 
dor  for  his  consideration, 
it  was  observable,  that  during  this  conference, 
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the  hall  in  which  it  was  held  l^^s  full  of  peopid 
belonging  to  the  palace,  who  all  were  allowed  to 
listen  to  what  passed;  as  if  it  was  considered, 
that  in  treating  with  foreigners,  so  remote  iii 
every  respect  from  China,  there  could  be  nothing  * 
which  it  was  necessary  to  reserve  from  the  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  natives  of  it«  Such  a  num<* 
faer  of  spectators  contributed,  peihaps,  to  induce 
the  Golao  to  maintain  in  their  presence  an  air  of 
dignified  reserve;  and  in  his  manners  and  con- 
versation, he  seemed  willing  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  whatever  civilities  he  f  hewed  to  the  English 
Minister,  were  the  condescensions  of  national 
as  well  as  personal  superiority.  It  was^  no 
doubt,  from  sentiments  of  national  pride,  that 
the  determination  seemed  to  have  been  taken  of 
avoiding,  if  possible,  to  return  the  compliment 
which  the  Embassador  was  willing  to  pay  at. the 
Emperor's  court. 

The  Legate,  together  with  two  other  manda- 
rines on  the  part  of  the  Golao,  waited  upon  his 
Excellency  the  next  day,  and  urged  him  to  give 
up  the  contested  point;  concerning  which  they 
were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  fluctuating  be- 
tween the  opposite  apd  contradictory  efforts,  of 
representing  the  prostration  as  a  mere  exterior 
and  unmeaning  ceremony,  when  they  proposed 
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to  the  Embassador  to  perform  it  towards  the  Em- 
peror; but  of  serious  and  momentous  import, 
when  the  like  was  rec/uired  in  return  from  a  Chi- 
nese to  his  Britannic  Majesty.  They  even  ven- 
tured to  hin(  some  personal  inconvenience  to  his  ^ 
Excellency,  in  default  of  his  unconditional  com- 
pliance: which  circumstance  afiforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  how  much  his  sense  of 
duty  to  his  sovereign,  was  above  any  sense  of 
danger;  and  of  declaring,  that  it  became  parti- 
cularly indispensable  for  him-  to  take  care,  either 
that  the  ceremony  should  be  reciprocal,  or  that 
there  should  be  something  to  distinguish  a  com- 
pliment lb  be  paid  on  the  part  of  a  great  and  in- 
dependent sovereign,  frdm  the  homage  of  tribu- 
tary princes,  since  an  attempt  had  been  made 
already  to  confound  them,  in  giving  the  name  of 
trUmte  to  the  British  presents,  in  the  inscriptions 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Chinese*  The  Embas- 
sador's knowledge  of  th;s  circumstance,  forced 
the  mandarines  to  feel  the  propriety  of  his  pro- 
posal; and  to  ask  him  how  Jar  he  thought  he 
might,  consistently  with  his  duty,  but  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  prostration  of  tributar 
ries,  mark  his  personal  respect  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty?  His  Excellency  observed,  that  to  his 
own  Sovereign,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  every 
VOL .in*  C 
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bond  of  allegiance  and  attachment,  he  bent,  on 
approaching  him,  upon  one  knee;  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  demonstrate  in  the  same  manner, 
his  respectful  sentiments  towards  his  Imperial 
Majesty.   . 

With  this  answer  the  mandarines  appeared 
extremely  pleased ;  and  said  that  they  would  re- 
turn soon  with  the  determination  of  the  courts 
either  to  agree  to  the  reciprocal  ceremony  as^  pro- 
posed by  the  Embassador,  or  to  accept  of  the 
English  obeisance  in  lieu  of  the  Chinese*  pro- 
stration* 

In  the  mean  time  the  conversation  which  pass- 
ed at  the  palace  with  the  Golao,  spread  quickly 
through  Zht'jfci.  Several  persons,  who  saw 
in  the  Embassy  only  a  few  solitary  foreigners^ 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  court  which  they 
came  to  visit,  wejr e  at  a  loss  to  confceive  how  they 
could  presume  to  propose  conditions  to  it,  or 
hesitate  to  obey  its  pleasure.  Others  Confidently 
predicted,  diat  they  would  be  sent  back  mthout 
being  admitted  to  an  audience.  The  Chinese 
interpreter,  whose  zealous  attachment  to  the  Em- 
bassy rendered  hifn  anxiously  solicitous  about  it, 
began  to  be  apprehensive  lest  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen attendant  on  it  should  be  tempted  to  mis- 
behave, under  the  notion,  that  in  tlie  present 
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juncture  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  com- 
plaints against  them.  There  was  occasion  how- 
ever to  make  some,  at  this  moment,  relative  to 
provisions,  which  were  instantly  redressed ;  and 
Supplies  were  furnished  even  in  greater  profusion  * 
than  before. 

While  the  business  of  the  ceremonv  was  in 
suspense,  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Em- 
bassy made  a  ihort  excursion  in  the  environs  of 
2fae-hbL  They  were  not  encouraged  to  do  so 
ly  the  mandarines,  who  always  were  in  dread 
that  some  inconvenience  might  result  from  indis- 
cretion ot  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  strangers, 
or  from  the  disposition  to  insult  foreigners,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  rabble  any  where.  The 
rigorous  maxims  of  the  Chinese  government  ren- 
der the  mandarines  responsible  for  whatever  evil 
it  is  supposed  possible  for  them  id  have  prevented. 
On  this  account,  precautions  were  taken  to  shut 
out  the  common  people  from  entering  within  the 
inclosure  inhabited  by  the  Embassy,  as  well  as 
the  servants  and  inferior  persons  belonging  to  it, 
from  passing  the  gates  without  leave.  The  Chi- 
nese, especially  men  of  business,  such  as  are 
most  of  the  mandarines,  have  little  idea  of  the 
use  or  pleasure  of  walking  abroad,  merely  for  , 
tdie  sake  of  exercise,  or  for  seeing  prospects,  or 
C« 
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the  situation  of  countries,  unless  with  military, 
'  and,  consequently,  suspicious  views.  Under  the 
general  instruction,  however,  which  they  Jiad 
received  of  attending  to  the  accommodation  and 
'  wishes  of  the  Embassy,  they  supplied  horses 
and  guides  upon  the  occasion  of  this  excursion. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  of  the  party  soon 
ascended  heights,  from  whence  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  overlooking  the  valley  of  Zhe-hfil 
winding  between  the  hills ;  and  fertile'  indeed, 
but  not  cultivated  with  the  care  or  art  displayed 
within  the  proper  boundaries  of  China*  The 
valley  was  watered  with  a  stream  gliding,  at 
that  dry  season,  gendy  through  it,  and  wafting 
in  its  sands  many  particles  of  gold.  The  ad- 
joining hills  were  neither  steep  nor  lofty.  They 
consisted,  at  least  near  the  surface,  of  clay  and 
gravel.  They  presented  no  salient  and  retiring 
angles,  such  as  are  produced  by  powerful  tor- 
rents making  their  way  through  mountains;  nor 
did  they  form  any  regular  range;  but,  taken 
collectively,  resembled  a  confused  sea,  in  which 
the  broken  billows  lie  in  different  directions,  as 
tossed  by  opposite  gales  succeeding  suddenly  to 
each  other.  The  figiue  indeed  of  those  hills, 
and  the  matters  of  which  they  were  composed, 
indicated  nothing  like  the  original  action  of  fixe 
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upon  thei9;  but  kft  sufficient  traces  of  the  ope« 
ration  of  wat^r  covering  for  a  long  time,  and 
mouldering  thid  poi;tion  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  It,  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
once  clothed  with  wood*  In  the  upper  and  most 
exposed  parts  nothing  now  remained  that  was 
.not  stunted.  Timber  was  scarce  in  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  impro.idence  of  former  gene- 
rations, in  not  planting  young  trees  in  propor- 
tion as  they  cut.down  the  old  ones,  was  now  se- 
verely felt  by  their  posterity. 
'  The  hills,  thus  bar^  of  trees,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  attract  much  moisture.  The  gardens  of 
the  poorest  people  were  not  suffered  to  depend  on 
the  chance  of  rain ;  but  had  each  a  well  dug  in 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  •  The  bucket  for 
drawing  up  the  ^  water,  instead  of  being  made  of 
staves,  was  composed  of  dzier  twigs,  wattled  or 
platted  together  with  so  much  care  and  ingenuity, 
as  to  be  perfectly  capable  of  holding  any  liquid. 
Those  gardens  abounded  in  garlick  and  other 
acrid  and  aromatic  vegetables,  ser^i^g  as  a  relish 
to  the  millet  and  other  grain  on  which  the  pea- 
swts  principally  subsisted.  From  the  heights, 
sevetal  handsome  buildings  were  observed  in 
pleasant  situations,  in  the  vallies.  They  were 
first  thought  to  belong  to  som^  of  the  principal 
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families,  or  great  ofiicei^  about  the  court ;  but 
proved  to  be  different  convents  of  lamas,  fduiided 
by  the  Emperors  of  the  present  dynasty. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  towards  homcp 
they  perceived  beyond  the  town  of  Zhe-hol, 
upon  aneminencei  with  a  ridge  of  higher  moun* 
tains  within  sight,  such  another  inverted  pyra- 
mid of  earth,  or  stone,  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed^ in  the  last  day's  journey  from  Pekin. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  had  an  inclination  to  go 
and  examine  it ;  but  the  mandarines  very  gravely- 
told  them,  that  there  would  be  an  impropriety 
in  attempting  to  do  so;  as,  from  the  eminence 
on  which  it  was  situated,  a  view  might  be  had 
of  that  part  of  the  imperial  gardens  consecrated 
to  the  use  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace^  and  from 
whence  they  might  be  observed  walking  through 
the  grounds ;  tho  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  Embassy  was  now 
taken  up  in  preparations  to  wait  upon  the  Em- 
peror. It  had  been  announced  to  the  Embas^ 
sador,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  be -satis* 
fied  with  the  same  form'  of  respectfiil  obdisatic^ 
from  the  English,  which  they  were  in- thi?  habit 
of  paying  to  their  own  Sovercign^  This  deter* 
mination  relieved  the  Embassador  from  a  load 
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of  much  anxiety ;  and  removed  the  necessity  of 
fixmg  in  his  own  mind,  where,  in  the  present 
eipcunu^tances,  it  became  him  to  draw  the  line* 
between  the  obligation  of  resisting,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  yielding  to,  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial 
court.  It  was  whispered,  that  the  good  sense 
and  liberality  of  the  Emperor  himself,  cloyed 
too  perhaps 'with  adoration,  rendered  him  much 
more  inclined '  than  any  of  his  advisers,  to  dis- 
pense with  that  ceremony  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

His  Excellency  was  aware,  that  the  soit  of 
triumph  he  had  gained,  would  contribute  to 
make  him  stiilmore  obnoxious  to  the  Chinese  and 
Tartar  enemies  of  the  English;  tho  it  heightened 
very  much  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  people 
at  large,  for  the  nation  in  whose  favour  so  un- 
usual an  exception  was  about  to  be  made;  and 
(he  practical  consequences  of  such  .  sentiments, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  operate  to  its  advantages  in 
every  connection,  commercial  and  political,  be* 
tween  the  two  countries*  This  relaxation  of  a 
rule  jQrom  which  no  deviation  had  before  been 
made,  excited  indeed  much  surprise,  and  per* 
hap»  even  RDurmuring.,  from  those  whose  minds 
were  guided  by  precedent  alone ;  but  it  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  the  veteran  mission^y  at  Pekin, 
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that  the  mere  pleas  of  custom,  however  ustially 
and  strongly  urged  by  the  Chinese,  would  not 
stand  always  against  reason,  accompanied  by 
temper  and  perseverance. 

The  birthday  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  occasion 
of  which  a  gre^t  number  of  embassadors  and  tri* 
butary  princes  was  assembled  at  Zhe-hol,  was 
the  seventeenth  of  September.-  A  day  however 
previous  to  it,  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  months 
w^s  fixed  for  the  particular  reception  of  the 
British  Embassy. 

In  the  interval,  such  of  die  presents  as  had 
been  brought  to  Zhe-hol,  were  carried  to  the 
palace ;  and  vciy  civil  messages,  implying  the 
satisfaction. they  gave  to  his  Imperial  Majesty ^ 
^  were  conveyed  to  the  Embassador. 
♦  His  Excellency  likewise  paid  a  private  visit 
to  the  Golao,  who  received  him  with  frankness 
and  affability,  no  longer  disturbed  by  a  pending 
contest,  and  with  all  the  attention  due  to  his 
rank  and  character.  After  several  expressions 
of  civility  on  both  sides,  and  satisfactory  answers 
to  questionsof  curiosity  concerning  Europe,  and 
particularly  England,  on  the  part  of  Ho-choong<» 
taung,  the  Embassador  entered  into  conversa-^ 
tion,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  impess  the 
Golao  with  a  full  sense  of  the  propriety  and  fair- 
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ness  of  the  past  conduct,  and  the  sincerity  and 
uprightness  of  the  future  intentions  of  his  Ma« 
jesty  towards  China.  He  dwelt  upon  the  pacific 
and  benevolent  maxims  of  his  government,  of 
which  the  great  object  was  the  extension  of  com- 
merce for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind*  He 
took  occasion  also  to  mention,  as  an  incidental 
matter  of  information,  not  of  argument,  that 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire^f  Hin<» 
dostan,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissensions, 
some  of  the  maritime  provinces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  British  setdements  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  their  arms,  which  was  granted  with- 
out removing  the  native  tributary  princes,  who 
were  ^till  in  possession  of  th^sir  dignities ;  but 
that  in  other  respects,  the  English  did  not  in- 
terfere in  the  contests  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. The.Colao  gave  not  the  least  opening  to 
be  more  particular  in  the  disavowal  of  any  aid. 
against  the  people  of  Thibet. 

His  Excellency  fonpd  it  necessary  to  use  great 
tenderness,  and  many  qualified  expressions,  in 
conveying  any  idea  that  a  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  could  be  of  any  im-^ 
portance  to  the  latter,  either  by  the  introduction 
of  European  commodities,  of  which  taken  in 
barter,  the  necessity  was  not  felt;   or  by  the 
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supply  of  cotton  or  of  rice  from  India,  which 
some  of  the  Chinese  provinces  were  equally  fit 
to  cultivate ;  or  of  bullion,  of  which  the  incre^asc 
had  sometimes  the  inconvenience  of  unequally 
increasing  the  prices  of  the  useful  or  necessary 
articles  of  life;  or,  lastly,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
naval  force  to  destroy  the  pirates  on  the  coasts 
s^ainst  whose  mischief  the  sure  resource  existed 
of  an  internal  communication  by  rivers  and 
canals.  Such  were  the  avowed  or  a£Eected  no- 
tions entertained  by  the  Chinese  government,  of 
the  superiority  or  independence  of  the  empire » 
that  no  transaction^  with  foreigners  was  admis- 
sible by  it  on  the  ground  of  reciprocal  benefit » 
but  as  a  grace  and  condescension  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter* 

-  The  Embassador  was  not  unwilling  to  nego- 
tiate even  on  those  terms :  and  the  Colao  oblig* 
ingly  said,  tiaat  they  should  have  frequent  oppor* 
tunities  of  meeting  during  the  continuance  of  his 
JExceUency's  visit  at  the  Chinese V:durt«^ 

The  conference  ended  as  it  had  begun,  with 
every  appearance  of  cordiality  and  satisikcti<m 
on  both  sides.  Messages  of  ci\'ility,  with  pre- 
sents of  fruit  and  sweet-meats,  soon  £:)llowed 
both  fi-om  the  Emperor  and  die  Colau* 
'    The  manners  of  Ho-choong-taung.  were  not 
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kss  pleasing  diati  hift  uaderBtatiding  was  pene« 
trading  and  acute.  He  seemed  indeed  to  possess 
the  qualities  of  a  c<Aisu}nmate  statesman.  He 
Was  called  to  office  and  authbri^);  no  doubt,  by  ' 
the  mere  favour  of  the  sovereign,  as  must  be  the 
lease  in  nidsl  monarchies ;  but'  he  was  confirmed: 
tod  maintained  in  it  by  thfe  Approving  voi<ie  of 
such  persons  of  rank  and  eti&iilettce  as  h&ve  in- 
fluence in  the  determinations  of  the  most  abso- 
lute governments.  In  those  governments  i* 
Asia,  the  pri^e  is  not  afraid,  as  is  the  case  in 
Europe,  to  debase  his  dignity  by  alliances  tinrtk 
his  subjects ;  "arid  ^  die  number  of  children  of 
Asiatic  monarchs,  hy  diflferent  wives  ari^  con- 
cubines, occasion  so  many  'matrimonial  con- 
nexions with  the  crown,  ffiit  the  influence  aris- 
ing from  them  is  counteracted  by  competidon.  A 
tic  however  of  this  sort,  added  to  power  already 
acquired,  incfeaises  and  setures'it*  A  datfghter 
6f  the  Emperor  is  married  to  a  son  oF  Ho*- 
choong-taung;  ThisciTcujnstance  was  thought 
sufficient  to  alarm  some  of  the  Imperial -feriiily, 
arid  other  loyal  subjects  of  the  enlpire,  as  if  they 
were  fearful  of  the  heights  tb  which  tHfe^itribi- 
tion  of  that  favourite  might  aspire.  lOrit  man, 
iiidiscreetly  zealous,  undertook  ter  present ^a  ftie- 
ttiorial  to  his  Imperial  Majesty*,  exhorting  him 
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to  declare  his  successor,  as  a  measure  of  safety/ 
to  prevent  future  disseosions  in  the  empire* 

Were  the  rules  of  descent  in  favour  of  primo- 
geniture to  be  pKvalent  in  the  Chinese  empire,  a 
grandson  of  the  Etnperor,  by  his  eldest  son  de- 
ceased, would  have  the  fairest  claim;  but  the 
maxims  of  that  government  leave  the  successioii 
entirely  at  the  choice  of  the  feigning  prince, 
who  may  exclude,  as  has  been  instanced,  even 
his  own  offspring  and  family..  The  advice  ob- 
truded by  an  individual  to  the  sovereign,  to  de» 
clare  his  choice,  was  highly  offensive  to  him* 
The  adviser  was  seized,  and  capitally  punished : 
the  tribunal,  before  which  be  was  tried,  having 
ranked  his  presumption  amongst  the  most  hei- 
nous crimes*  His  Imperial  Majesty,  however, 
thought  proper  to  publish  in  the  gazettes  of  the 
capital,  his  reasons  for  declining  to  follow  such 
advice*  Thcy:were  founded  on  the  danger  of 
exciting,  by  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  sii 
premature  ambition  in  a  young  mind,  and  of 
producing  a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  reignipg 
sovereign ;  an  instance  of  which  had  happened 
in  his  own  dynasty.  < 

On  thepresentoccasion,  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
was  resolved  that  the  successor  to  his  crown, 
should,  while  he  held  it  himself,  remain  un« 
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Imown*  But  he  took  that  opportunity  of  an« 
flouncing  to  his  subjects,  that,  having  already  sat 
upon  the  throne  about  half  a  century,  he  should 
retire  from  the  cares  of  government  if  he*$hould 
live  to  complete  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
which  would  happen  in  the  year  17  96,  when  he 
would  exercise  the  high  prerogative  he  enjoyed 
of  appointing  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  him; 
but  that  if  his  death  should  take  place  before  that 
period,  his  appointment  of  a  successor  in  writing, 
would  be  found  in  a  particular  apartment  of  (tk 
palace.  So  vain  are,  however,  sometimes  the 
precautions  taken  by  mortals  to  regulate  events 
after  their  decease,  that  a  story  is  privately  cir- 
culated of  his  own  father,  Yong-ching,  having 
mounted  the  throne,  by  suddenly  entering  the 
palace  in  the  last  moments  of  his  predecessor, 
and  substituting  his  own  name  in  a  testament  in- 
tended for  the  exaltation  of  another. 

On  the  day  of  the  Embassador's  presentation 
to.  the  £mperor,  most  of  his  family  attended^ 
No  marked  preference  was  perceptible,  or  extra- 
ordinary respect  shewn ,  to  any  one  of  them  above 
the  rest.  On  that  moi-ning  tlie  Embassador  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  went  before  daylight, 
as  was  announced  to  be  proper,  to  the  garden  of 
the  palace  of  Zhe-hol.    In  the  middle  of  the  gar* 
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den  vras  a  spacious  and  magnificent  tent,  suf^^ 
ported  by  gilded  or  painted  and.  varnished  pil- 
lars. The  canvas  of  .which  it  was  composed  # 
did  not  follow  the  obliquity  of  the  cords  along 
their  whole  length  to  the  pegs  fastened  in  the 
ground;  but  about  midway  was  suflfered  to  hang 
perpendicularly  down,  while  the  upper  pait  of 
the  canvas  constituted  the  roof*  Within  the  tent 
was  placed  a  throne,  such  as  has  been  described 
in  a  former  chapter,  with  windows  in  the  sides 
of  the  tent,  to  throw  light  particularly  upon  that 
part  of  it*  Opposite  to  the  thj*one  was  a  wid^ 
opening,  from  whence  i  yellow  fly  tent  projected  i 

to  a  considerable  distance*    The  fiimitiire  of  the  'i 

tent  was  elegant,  without  glitter  or  affected  em* 
hftilishments.     Several  small  round  tenti  wer<^  i 

pitched  in  front,^  and  one  of  an  oblong  form  im'' 
mediately  behind.  The  latter  was  intended  for 
the  Emperor,  in  case  he  should  choose  to  retire 
to  it  from  his  throne.  It  had  a  sopha,  or  bed,  at 
one  extremity.  The  remainder  was  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  musquets  and  sabres  European  and 
Aaiatic.  Of  the  small  tents  in  front,  one  wa&for 
the  use  of  the  Embassy  while  it  was  in  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor.  Some  of  the 
others  were  destined,  in  the  same  manner^  for 
Ac  several  tributary  princes  of  Tartary)  and  de- 
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legates  from  other  tributary  states,  who  were  as* 
sembied  at  Zhe-hol  on  the  occasion  of  the  Em- 
peror's birthday;  and  who  attended,  on  this 
day,  to  grace  the  reception  of  the  English  Em- 
bassador. Some  tents  also  were  intended  for  the 
male  branches  of  the  Emperor  s  family,  and  th<? 
principal  officers  of  state.  In  the  great  tent,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  was  to  receive,  seated  on  his 
throne  as  a  particular  distinction,  the  delegate 
from  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  not  merely  for  the  convenience  of  a 
great  space  to  contain  the  concourse  of  persons 
tneetihg  on  this  occasion,  that  a  tent  was  prefer- 
red to  a  large  apartment  in  the  palace.  The  Tar- 
tar dynasty,  in  conforming  in  most  instances,  to 
the  customs  of  a  much  more  numerous  and  mere 
civilized,  tho  vanquished  nation,  retained  still  a 
predilection  for  its  own  ancient  manners,  in 
which  occasionally,  and  upon  Tartar  ground,  it 
took  a  pleasure  in  indulging.  The  moveable 
dwelling  of  a  tent  was,  more  than  a  permanent 
palace  of  stone  and  timber,  the  £ivourite  residence 
of  a  Tartar  sovereign. 

The  tributary  princes,  those  of  the  Imperial 
iamily,  and  the  great  mandarines  of  the  court, 
formed  together  no  inconsiderable  group  while 
they  w€r€  in  waiting  in  front  of  the  great  tent. 
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Each  was  decorated  with  distinctive  marks  of 
the  rank  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor. 

Several  of  the  courtieis  were  partly  dressed  in 
English  cloth,  instead  of  silk  or  fnrs,  in  which 
only  it  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  appear  before 
his  Imperial  Majesty.-  As  there  had  not  been 
lately  any  particular  scarcity  of  those  materials, 
the' regulation  which  permits  the  use  of  English 
cloths  at  court,  was  understood  to  be  intended  as 
a  compliment  to  the  British  Embassy;  and  it 
was  so  represented  to  the  Embassador.  The  con- 
sumption of  that  article  is  likely  to  increase  con- 
siderably, by  the  example  of  wearing  it,  which 
will  be  set  in  future  by  the  higher  orders  of  man- 
darines ;  and  is  an  advantage  granted  through 
civility,  which  could  not  be  demanded  in  a  com- 
mercial treaty.    ' 

The  princes  were  distinguished  by  the  trans- 
parent red  button,  which  marks  the  highest  of 
the  nine  orders,  as  they  were  fixed  in  the  present 
century  by  die  Emperor  Yong-ching.  None  of 
the  pei^sons  assembled  on  this  occasion,  wore  a 
mark  inferior  to  the  opaque  red  button,  which 
denotes  the  second  order  in  the  state.  Some  were 
honoured  widi  peacocks'  feathers  stuck  in  an  agate 
tube,  and  pendent  from  the  bonnet.  In  this  dig- 
nity there  are  three  degrees,  according  to  the 
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toUitabar  of  iealJiers  granted  to  tiiw  wearor.  He  to 
whom  thrfce  ^aUters  had  been  presented  by  Im^- 
perial  favour,  thought  himself  thrice  great  and 
happy. 

Those  personages  had  each,  in  his  ovm  dis'^ 
tricti  a  circle  of  eourtiers  dependant  on  htm» 
and  was  kburidantly  impressed  with  ideas  of  hii 
own  ]in{>ortaiKe ;  but  ail  wcM,  in  this  place, 
confounded  in  the  cro^d,  and  their  grandeur 
lostr  in  the  contempladon  of  that  of  his  Im^rial 
Iff  ajesty.  It  was  the  etiquette  of  respect  towards 
him,  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  a  considerable  titne. 
Some  reihailied  part  of  the  night  in  the  gaixlen^ 
for  this  pui^se.  The  Emperor  was  indeed  ex« 
pected  not  long  after  the  dawn  ^f  day.  This 
hour  of  meetings  so  different  firom  that  of  nations 
which  had  passed  through  the  various  stages  of 
civilisation,  to  the  period  of  indolence  and  Ibr- 
ury,  brought  back  to  recollection  the  usual  hunt- 
ing occupation  of  this  people,  whose  daily  chase 
began  as  soon  as  the  riising  sun  enabled  them 
tq\peireive  and  pursue  their  prey* 

Before  the  Emperor^s  aniyal,  the  Embassa^- 
dor's  small  tent  was  filled  with  a  succession  of 
persons,  whom-curiosity  excited,  or  civility  in* 
ducedy  to  visit  him.  Among  jthem  was  a  bitotho: 
of  the  Emperor,  a  plain  uiafficcttd  man^  some- 
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what  above  the  middk  size^  and  past  the  middle 
age ;  two  of  die  Emperor's  sons,  and  as  many 
grandsons ;  the  former  well-looking  men,  comr-* 
teous  and  inquisitive;  the  latter  young,  tall,  and 
remarkably  handsome.  Among  the  tributaries 
was  one  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  spoke  the  Arabic  language. 
Knowing,  probably,  somewhat  more  of  Europe 
than  the  rest,  he  seemed  to  take  a  greater  interest 
in  what  related  to  the  Embassy;  but  its  avowed 
and  particular  friend,  was  the  respectable  Viceroy 
of  Pe-che-lee ;  who  testified  such  pleasure  in  re^^ 
newing  his  acquaintance  with  the  Embassador, 
and  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  so  much  esteem  to 
the  surrounding  circle,  that  the  persons  who 
composed  it,  became  strongly  prepossessed  in  his 
Excellency's  &vour.  The  whole  Embassy  seemect 
to  feel  more  confidence  in  the  Viceroy's  presence* 
Soon  after  daylight  the  sound  of  several  in* 
struments,  and  the  confused  voices  of  men  at  a 
distance,  announced  the  Emperor's  approach* 
He  soon  appeared  from  behind  a  high  and  per- 
pendicular  mountain,  skirted  with  trees,  as  if 
from  a  sacred  grove,  preceded  by  a  number  of 
persons  busied  in  proclaiming  aloud  his  virtues 
and  his  power.  He  was  seated  in  a  sort  of  open 
chair,  or  triumphal  car^  borne  by  sixteen  men ; 
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ahdip^a^  accompankd  and  followed  by  guards, 
officers  of  the  household,  high  flag  apd  umbrella 
bearei^,  and  niusrc^  He  was  clad  m  plain  dark 
iBilk,  widi  a  velvet  bonnet,  in  form  not  much 
difierent  from  the  bonnet  of  Scotch  Highlanders ; 
on  the  £cbnt  of  it  was  placed  a  large  pearl,  which 
was  the  Only  jewel  or  ornament  he  appeared 
to  have  about  hiiti^ 

On  his  entrance  into  the  tent  he  mounted  im*- 
mediately  th^  throne  by  the  front  steps,  conse* 
crated  to  his  use  alone.  Ho-choong*taung,  and 
two  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  household, 
were  close  to  him,  and  always  spoke  to  him 
upon  their  knees.  The  princes  of  his  family, 
the  tributaries  and  great  oflBcers  of  state  being  al* 
ready  arranged  in  their  respective  places  in  the 
tent,  the  president  of  the  tribunal  of  rites  con* 
ducted  the  Embassador,  who  was  attended  by  his 
page  and  Chinese  interpreter,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  near  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  on  the  left  hand  side,  which  ac- 
cording to  tlie  usages  of  China,  so  often  the  re- 
verse of  those  of  Europe,  is  accounted  the  place 
of  honour .  The  other  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  mandarines  and 
officers  of  inferior  dignity,  stood  at  the  great 
<^pening  of  the  tent,  from  whence  most  'of  the 
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ceremonies  that  passed  within  it,  could  be  ob- 
served* 

iiis  Excellency  Was  habited  in  a  richly  em- 
broideited  soit  of  velvet,  adorned  with  a  diamond 
badge  and  star,  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath*  Over 
the  suit  he  wore  a  long  mantle  of  the  same  order, 
iufiiciently  ample  to  cover  the  limbs  <^  the 
wearer.  An  attention  to  Chinese  ideas  and 
manners,  rendered  the  choice  in  dress  of  some 
importance;  and  accounts  for  this  mention  of 
it.  The  particular  regaid,  in  every  ins^tance, 
pud^by  that  nation  to  exterior  appearances,  af- 
fects even  the  system  of  their  apparel,  which  is 
calculated  to  inspire  gravity  and  reserve.  For 
this  purpose,  they  use  forms  the  most  distant 
from  those  which  discover  the  naked  figure. 
Indeed,  among  the  •  most  savage  people,  few  or 
none  are  found  to  whom  an  interior  sentiment, 
unconnected  with  any  caution  against  incle- 
mency; of  weather,  does  not  suggest  the  propriety 
of  covering  some  portion  of  the  human  frame.  - 
This  sentiment,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
decency,  as  pointing  out  what  is  becoming  to 
do,  increases  generalljr  with  die  progress  of 
civilization  and  refinement;  and  is  carried  no 
where  perhaps  so  far  as  among  the  Chinese,  wko 
hide,  for  the  most  part  in  their  loose  and  fl0w« 
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ing  robesi  the  hvSk  and  fonn  oftheir  limbs.  In 
thi^  reapecty  there  is  scarcely  any  clifiEeitiice  be* 
tWeto  the  dresses  of  tjiie  two.  texes.  Even  die 
imitation  by  art,  of  the  human  figure,  either 
aakedy  or  cove&*ed  only  with  sUdbi  vestments'  as 
foUow  and  display  the  contour  of  the  body,  is 
offensive  to  Chinese  delicacy ;  a  delicacy  which 
has  retarded  the  progress  of  painting  and  sculp* 
ture,  as  far  at  least  as  relates  Co  such  subjects,  in 
thai  country.  It  has  also  led  to  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  missionaries  to  adopt  the 
dress  of  the  natives,  as  being  more  chaste  and 
decent  than  the  close  and  short  clothes  of  mo* 
dern  Europe. 

The  broad  mantle,  which  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  the  Eknbassador  was  entitled 
to  wear,  was  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  dress 
most  pleasing  to  tlie  Chinese. .  U[k>n  the  same 
principles,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary^  being 
an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  wore  the  scarlet,  gown  of  that  degree^ 
which  happened  also  to  be  suitable  in  a  govern* 
p^ent' where  degrees  in  learning  lead  to  every 
kiiid  of  polidcial  situation.  The  Embassador, 
instructed  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal  uf 
rites,  held  the  large  and  magnificent  square  box 
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of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  in  which  was  in« 
closed  his  Majesty^s  letter  to  the  Emperor,  be« 
tween  both  hands  lifted  above  his  head ;  and  in 
that  manner  ascending  the  few  steps  that  led  to 
the  throne,  and  bending  on  one  knee,  presented 
the  box,  widi  a  short  adress,  to  his  Imperial  Ma* 
jesty ;  who,  graciously  receiving  the  same  with 
his  own  hands,  placed  it  by  his  side,  and  ex- 
pressed **  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  testimony 
*'  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  gave  to  him  of 
•*  his  esteem  and  good  wiy,  in  sending  him  an 
**  Embassy,  with  a  le^er  and  rare  presents;  that 
*'  he,  on  his  part,  entertained  sentiments  of  the 
•'  same  kind  toward$  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
**  Britain,  and  hoped  that  harmony  should  al* 
*^  ways  be  maintained  among  their  respective 
««  subjects/' 

This  mode  of  reception  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  was  considered 
by  the  Chinese  court,  as  particularly  honourable 
and  distinguished:  embassadors  being  seldom 
received  by  the  Emperor  on  his  throne,  or  their 
credentials  delivered  by  them  into  his  own 
handsi  but  into  that  of  one  of*  his  courtiers. 
Theae  distinctions,  so  little  material  in  them- 
selves, were  however  understood  by  this  refined 
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people  as  significant  of  a  diange  in  the  opinionls 
of  their  government  in  respect  to  the  English ; 
and  made  a  £ivourable  impression  upon  their 
minds. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  after  a  little  more  con^ 
versation  with  the  Embassador,  gave,  as  the  first 
present  from  him  to  his  Majesty,  a  gem,  or  pre- 
cious stone,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Chinese,  and 
accounted  by  them  of  high  value.  It  was  up- 
wards of  a  ibot  in  length,  and  curiously  carved 
into  a  form  intended  to  resemble  a  sceptre,  such 
as  is  always  placed  upon  the  imperial  throne, 
and  is  considered  as  emblematic  of  prosperity 
and  peace. 

The  Chinese  etiquette  requiring  that  Embas- 
sadors should,  besides  the  presents  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  sovereign,  ofifer  others  on  their 
own  part,  his  Excellency,  and  the  Minister,  or 
as  the  Chinese  called  him,  the  inferior  Embas- 
sador, respectfully  presented  theirs ;  which  his 
Imperial  Majesty  condescended  to  receive,  and 
gave  in  return  others  to  them^  Those  presents 
were  probably,  on  both  sides,  less  valuable  in 
the  estimation  of  the  receivers  than  in  that  of 
the  donors;  but  were  mutually  acceptable,  upon 
the  consideration  of  being  tokens  of  respect  on 
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die  Me  pant,  and  of  ftyour  and.^oo^  wiilviqMii 
d»e  other. 

0UBtog  the  oeneniomes,  hit  Imfienai  Majesty 
appealed  perfectly  unreserved,  cheer&il,  and  iinh* 
aflecCed.  Far  from  facing  idf  a  dark  and  gloemy 
anpecty  as  he  has  hoea  sometimes  rcpresenled^ 
hss  eyes  were  Ml  and  clear,  and  his  counle- 
aance  open.  Such,  at  least,  it  appeared  during 
^e -wholelime  of  the  interview  with  the  £m» 
bassador,  which  was  lengthened  by  -the  neces- 
sity  of  interpreting  whatever  was  said  by  eidier 
party;  which  rendered  the  communication  ex^ 
tremely  tedious. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  adverting  to  th<i  in* 
convenience  arising  from  si|ch  a  circumstance, 
inquired  from  Ho^hoong-taung,  whether  any 
person  of  the  Embassy  understood  the  Chinese 
language ;  and  being  informed  that  the  Embas* 
sador*8  page,  a  boy  then  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
had  alone  made  some  proficiency  in  i|:,  ikie  Em- 
peror had  the  curiotity  tohave  the  youth  brought 
up  to  the  throne,  and  desired  him  to  speak 
Ohinese«  Either  what  he  said,  or  hiis  modest 
eountenance,  or  manner,  was  so  pleasing^o  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  that  be  took  froiti  his  girdle 
a  purse,  hanging  from  it  £br  holding -iifetra  lAit, 
and  presented  it  to  him. 
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Puraes  arefjbc  nbands  sX  (die  Gklnese  mo* 
Rii^h)  which  he  A^istributes  as  nevrards  of  flaeiit 
jMiuMig  his  stdbJGQts;  but  his  own  fvattit  was 
^OUmA  a  imark  of  personal  favour,  according  to 
die  ideas  of  Eastern  nations,  amcmg  whom  any 
thing  worn  by  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  is 
prized  beyond  all  other  gifts.  It  procured  Sat 
die  young  favourite  the  notice  and  caresses,  of 
many  of  the  mandarines,  while  others  perhaps 
envied  his  good  fortune.  This  imperial  purse 
i%  not  at  all  magnificent,  being  of  plain  yellow 
eilk,  with  the  figure  of  the  five-clawed  dragoUt 
and  some.  Tartar  characters  worked  into  it. 

After  these  ceremonies  were  over,  some  Hin- 
doo embassadors  from  Pegu,  and  Mahometans 
from  die  neighbourhood  of  die  Caspian,  were 
introduced  to  the  Empo'or  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  throne.  They  repeated  nine  times 
the  most  devout  prostrations,  and  were  quickly 
dismissed.  The  English  Embassador,  and  the 
three  persons  who  accompanied  him,  were  then 
xumducted  to  cushions,  on  which  they  sat  to  the 
left  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  princes  of 
the  Imperial  family,  the  chief  Tartar  tributafieSt 
and  highest  mandarines  of  the  court,  were  seated 
according  to  their  ranks,  nearer  to,  <Hr  farther 
from,  the  throne.    His  Excellency  was  placed 
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about  midway  between  it  and  the  opposite  ex« 
tremity  of  the  tent.  A  table  was  laid  for  every 
two  guests.  As  soon  as  all  were  seated ,  the  tables 
were  uncovered,  and  exhibited  a  sumptuous  ban* 
quet.  The  tables  were  small;  but  on  each 
was  a  pyramid  of  dishes  or  bowls  piled  upon 
each  other,  containing  viands  and  fruits  in  vast 
variety.  A  table  was  placed  likewise  for  his 
Imperial  Majesty  before  the  throne;  and  he 
seemed  to  partake  heartily  of  the  fare  that  was 
set  before  him.  Tea  was  also  served.  The  dishes 
and  cups  were  carried  to  him  with  hands  up- 
lifted over  the  head,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
.  gold  box  had  been  borne  by  the  Embassador. 
An  attentive  consideration  of  those  ceremonies, 
which  have  thus  the  appearance  of  being  meant 
only  to  mark  the  prodigious  distance  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  subjects  in  a  monarchy  al- 
together* absolute,  has  sometimes  led  to  a  con- 
jecture, that  they  were  not  originally  devised^ 
nor  have  since  continued  to  be  exacted,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  gratification.  It  is  obvious,  that 
during  the  performance  of  them,  they  effect  a 
physical,  as  well  as  imply  a  moral,  inequality 
betweeb  the  party  requiring,  and  him  who  pays, 
such  homage.  The  former,  tho  superior  to  all 
open  force,  may  yet  be  conscious  of  being  liable 
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to  private  treachery ;  and  tlic  suspicious  mind, 
which  frequently  accompanies  unbounded  power, 
may  have  suggested  such  precautions  against  the 
latent  and  despefate  designs  of  individuals  ad- 
mitted to  approach  the  person  who  possesses  it. 
The  prostrations,  the  kneeling,  the  hands  up- 
lifted above  the  head,  certainly  render  attacks 
less  practicable  from  people  in  those  postures. 

A  circumstance  not  less  remarkable  than  those 
ceremonies,  was  the  solemnity  and  silence,  ap^ 
proachijig  to  religious  awe,  with  which  the  whole 
business  was  conducted.  No  conversation  among 
the  guests,  Qo  bustle  among  the  attendants,  ^he 
commanding  feature  of  the  scene,  was  the  calm 
dignity  and  sober  pomp  of  Asiatic  grandeur, 
which  European  refinements  have  not  yet  at- 
tained. 

Throughout  the  day  the  Emperor  s  attention 
to  his  European  guests  did  not  abate.  During 
the  repast,  he  sent  them  several  dishes  from  his 
own  table;  and,  when  it  was  over,  he  sent  for 
them  ;  and  pres^ted  with  his  own  hands  to 
them,  f  goblet  of  warm  Chinese  wine,  not  un- 
like Madeira  of  an  inferior  quality.  He  asked 
the  Embassador  the  age  of  his  own  Sovereign ; 
of  which  being  informed,  he  immediately  re- 
plied, that  he  heartily  wished  him  to  equal  him^ 
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self  in  years,  which  had  already  amounted  to 
eighty*th|(ee».  and  with  as  perfect  liealth.  He 
waa  iiideed  yet  so  hale  and  vigorous^  that  he 
scarcely  appeaned  to  have  ^xi^d  as  many  years, 
fifty -seven,  as,  in  fact,  he  had  governed  the  em* 
pire.  When  the  festival  was  entirely  ovet,  and 
he  descended  from  his  ^rta^,  he  inarched  firm 
and  erect,  and  without  the  lea&t  ^ytaptom  of  in- 
firmity, to  the  open  chair  that  was  waiting  for 
Um. 

Soon  after  the  Embassador's  return  home,  he 
received  from  the  JSmperor  |>resents  of  sillcs, 
porcelain,  and  tea  for  himself*  and  all  the  geti* 
tiemen  of  his  suite.  The  *ilks  were  generally 
of  a  close  and  firm  texture,  and  of  a  grave  co* 
lour,  such  as  were  worn  by  men.  Soijie  were 
woven  into  .patterns  of  dresses,  with  the  four* 
davred  dragon,  or  Imperial  tiger;  and  soine 
with  d|e  Chinese  pheasant,  embroidered  itk  $ilk 
of  tints  more  lively  than  the  ground ;  the  former 
intended  for  military,  jmd  the  latter  for  civil, 
mandarines  of  rank.  The  porcelain  consisted 
of  detached  pieces,  slightly  differing  in  &rm  from 
ibese  which  are  generally  exported.  The  tea 
was  made  up  into  balls  of  difierent  sizes,  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  liquid,  which  united  the 
leaves  together  without  sjtering  theit  qualities ; 
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'  the  t^a  dins  piteiieifving  its  origtnal  flavour.  It 
is  brought  6rohk  the  sonihemprcmnce  of  Vunnair, 
and  i$  not  ftsoally  iiftpdrtbd  inid  Eitgiand.  This 
species  of  tea  is  higlHrly  priced  in  (Ubina;  but 
habit  has  so  mtich  po^ev  over  ta^te,  that  the 
English  preferred  that  to  \rfaich  they  had  been 
accustomed* 

Amcmg  the  presents  of  ffuits  which  were 
occasionally  sent  to  the  Embassador,  were  some 
white  grapes  of  iiii  imeommo»  forin^  betng  more 
oblong  than  oIives$  and-ci^ut  tdift  size  of  the 
olives' of  Spain. 

•  Almost  every  ifaterfcouTBe  in  China  between 
superiors  and  inferiors,  i^>  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  reciprocal  presents;  but  those  made 
by  the  former  are  granted  as  donations^  while 

*  those  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  are  accepted  as 
offerings.  ,  Ghihese  terms  correspondent  to  these^ 
are  still  appKed  to  the  presents  passing  between 
the  Emperor  and  foreign  princes,  according  to 
the  officiatl  style  of  arrogated  superiority  affected 
on  these  occasions  by  the  Chinese  court;  such  as 
the  tone  that  was  formerly  assumed  by  tke  cxkatt- 
eery  of  tbi  Gei%nan  ei^pine  towards  the  other 
European  powers/  But  when  the  En^efor  of 
China  has  o<;casion  to  m^e  nienftion  of  HiiMelf, 

'  espetially  if  contradistinguished  from  any  of  Jbi<s 
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sincestorSi  dr  predecessors  oh  the  throntf  j  he  usis 
the  most  modest,  and  indeed  humble^  expres* 
sionsy  in  eVery  thing  that  relates  to  his  own  per- 
son, according  to  the  system  of  Chinese  man- 
ners ;  which,  in  the  excess  of  precaution  against 
egotism,  require,  in  the  mention  of  one's  self, 
that  the  most  abject  terms  should  be  employed^ 
and  the  most  exalted  towards  those  who  are  ad- 
dressed. 

The  next  object  of  civility  immediately  from 
the  Emperor,  was  an  invitation  to  his  Excellency 
and  his  suite  to  see  the  gardens  or  pleasure 
grounds  of  Zhe-hoL  In  proceeding  towards 
them  at  the  early  hour  in  the  morning,  at  which 
all  transactions  are  begun  at  this  punctual  court, 
they  met  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who  stopped  lo 
receive  the  Embassador's  salutations,  and  to  telU 
him  that  *'  he  was  going  to  his  devotions  in  the 
^*  temple  of  Poo-ta-la;  that  as  they  did  not  adore 
*'  the  same  gods,  he  would  not  desire  his  Ex- 
*'  cellency  to  accompany  him;  but  that  he  had 
**  ordered  his  ministers  to  attend  him  through 
>•  his  gardens.*' 

The  Embassador,  who  thought  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  courtier  of  rank,  unoccupied 
widi  the  aflfairs  of  state,  to  accompany  him  on 
the  proposed  excursion,  would  have  been  a  suf- 
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ficient  testimony  of  the  Emperor't  attention,  was 
surprised  to  find  Ho-choong-taung  himself  wait- 
ing in  a.pavilion  for  him.  The  great  Vizier  of 
the  empire,  he,  whom  the  people  almost  con- 
sidered as  a  second  Emperor,  was  now  ordered 
.  to  give  up  some  portion  of  his  time  from  the 
calls  and  cares  of  government,  to  keep  a  stranger 
company  in  a  mere  tour  of  pleasure  and  cu- 
riosity. 

The  satis£u:tion  which  his  E?ccellency  derived 
from  a  circumstance  that  might  contribute  to  an 
intifnacy  favourable  to  the  general  object  of  his 
nission,  was  damped  by  the  presence  of  the 
Thibet  general,  who  accompanied  the  Golao^ 
as  if  fearful,  of  the  Embassadors  gaining  any 
ground  with  him,  or  that  any  explanation  rela* 
•  tive  to  the  Thibet  war  might/take  place  between 
'  them.  The' general's  brother,  who  had  a  con«» 
siderable  share  in  the  administration,  was  also 
present,  together  with  another  chieftain  of  high 
quality. 

These  personages  took  the  trouble  of  conduct^ 
ing  his  Excellency  and  his  suite  through  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  a  vast  inclosure,  formings 
however,  only  a  part  of  those  great  gardens,  the 
remainder  being  reserved  for  the  use  of  tfae-le<* 
male  part  of  the>  Imperial  family,  where  those 
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Bliaisteni  hud  admisftion  as  little  a#  the  En^sh* 
Thej  rode  throu^  a  yerdant  valley,  in  which 
leveral  trees,  particularly  willow*  of  an  uncom^ 
mOnly  large  girth,  were  interspersed,  and  b^^ 
tween  which  the  grass  was  suffered  to  attain  if» 
most  luturiant  height,  with  little  interruption 
firom  cattle  or  the  mower.  Arriving  at  the 
shores  of  an  extensive  lake  of  an  irregular  form, 
they  sailed  upon  it  till  the  yachts,  in  which 
ihey  had.embarked,  were  inteinrujptedhy  a  bridge 
thrown  oret  the  Idee  in  the  narrowest  part ;  asd 
beyond  which  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  distance 
and  obscurity.  The  surface  of  the  waiei^  w^f 
partly  covered  with  the  lien-wha,  or  ^eci^s  of 
the  lily  mentioned,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
tetond  volume^  to  be  growing  in  Pekin;  and 
wktch^.thain  a  more  northern  situation,  and  at  a  • 
cooler  season  of  the  year,  still  adorjMxI  the  lake 
with  its  spreading  leaves  and  fragrant  flowbrs. 

The  pBorty  stopped  at  a  number  of  small  pa» 
laces,  near  the  water's  edge,  there  being,  no  one 
very  considerable  edifice^-  There  were  other 
huildinp  erected  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest 
hills,  and  some  buried  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  deepest  vallies.  They  differed  in  constmc- 
.  tionand  <imament*froni  each  other,  almost  every 
one  hating  somethingt  in  the  platt'  of  it,  ana<> 


logous  to  the  situation  and  surrc^iiMling objects; 
biit  within  each,  Was  generally  a  piiUic  hall,  hav- 
-ing  in  the  midst  a  thrane  and  a  few  side  roomd  : 
the  whole  fdmivhed  with  works, of  art  from  Eu- 
rope, and  rare  or  curious  productions  of  nature 
^Mod  in  Tartary .  Amo;^g  the  latter  was  an  agale 
iof  extraordinary  si«;e  and  beauty,  supported  on 
a  tliaibie  pedestal,  and  standing  in  one  of  the 
)>«filio]]s  upon  the  lake.  This  agate  is  four 
iaet  in  length,  carved  into  a  landscape,  anA 
loears  a  ct^y  of  verses  cut  into  it,  which  were 
written  by  the  £mperor.  The  best  works  of 
art  by  natives  of  the  country  Were  carvings  in 
wood  descriptive  of  natural  objects  giouped  to- 
gether with  taste,  and  executed  with  truth  and 
idelicacy^  Some  of  die  walls  were  covered  widi 
paintings,  represtoUng  the  plea*^res  of  the  chase 
in  Tartary.  In-  these  the  Emperor  is  always 
IkStn  at  full  gajtop,  shooting  wild  beasts  with 
•  »rowB*  These  paintings  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  European  criticism.  The  trees,  the  birds, 
sotde  part  of  the  landscape,  and  €ven  the  ani- 
malS)  were  drawn  with  accuracy;  Jbut  they  failed 
ip  the  human  figure,  with  which  the  spectator 
being  bottei'  acquainted,  ^anmore  easily  perceive 
where  the  imitation  of  it  is  defective.  The  pro* 
porticms,  the . perspective  w*e  not  preserved; 
VOL*  III*  '   £ 
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and  die  Chinese,  tho  they  succeed  in  a  correct, 
and  sometimes  lively  delineation  of  individual 
objects,  cannot  properly  be  said,  in  the  present 
state  of  their  arts,  to  be  equal  to  the  design  and 
composition  of  a  picture.  One  European  por* 
trait  of  a  woman,  of  indifferent  workmanship, 
was  seen  hanging  in  one  of  die  rooms.  A  well 
executed  statue  in^marble,  of  a  naked  boy  resting 
upon  his  knees  and  hands,  was  discovered  in  a 
bed-chamber ;  ancf  the  figures  in  stone  of  a  few 
animals  stood  in  a  flower  garden;  beside  mon- 
strous and  disgusting,  lions  and  tigers»  in  por- 
celain, before  several  of  the  buildings.  The 
decorations  which  most  abounded,  and  seemed 
to  be  most  admired  by  the  coiiductors  of  the 
party,  were  those  artificial  figures  of  men  and 
animalsi  imported  firom  Europe,  which,  by 
means  of  internal  springs  and  wheels,  produce 
movements  apparently  spontaneous.  When 
these  machines  appeared  first  in  Ghin^*they 
were  considered  as  almost  supernatural,  and 
fetched  enonnous  prices. 

In  continuing  their  ride,  the  party  found  that 
the  grounds  included  the  utmost  inequality  of 
surface;  some  bearing  the  hardy  oaks*of  northern 
hills,  and  others  the  tender  plants  of  southern 
vallies.    Where^  a  wide  plain  Happen^,  tsk.  Qc- 
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cur,  massy  rocks  were  heaped  together  to  diver* 
sify  tlie  scene  ^  and  the  whole  seemed  calculated 
'to  exhibit  the  pleasing  variety  and  striking  con- 
trast of  the  ruggedness  of  wild,  and  the  softness 
af  cultivated,  nature. 

The  gardens  were  enlivened  by  the  move- 
joents,  as  well  as  sounds,  of  difierent  kinds  of 
herbivorous  animals,  both  quadrupeds  and  birds; 
but  no  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  war  perceived. 
Some  monstrous  varieties  of  gold  and  silver 
fishes  were  seen  playing  in  ponds  of  pellucid 
water,  upon  a  bottom  studded  with  pebbles  of 
agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones. 

Throughout  these  grounds,  they  met^ao  gra- 
vel walks ;  no  trees  planted  in  belts,  nor  collec-* 
ted  in  clumps.*  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  avoid- 
ed which  betrayed  a  regularity  of  design.  No- 
thing was  observed  to  be  directed,  unless  for 
very  short  distances,  by  straight  lines,  or  to 
turn  at  right  angles.  Natural  objects  seemed 
scattered  round  by  accident,  in  such  a  manner  as  • 
to  render  their  position  pleasing ;  while  many 
of  the  works  of  human  labour,  tho  answering 
every  purpose  of  convenience,  were  made  to  ap- 
pear the  procluce  of  rustic  hands,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  tool. 

Some  of  the  elegancies  and  beauties  which  are 
Eu 
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described  as  bJciiig  place  in  Chinese  gardens, 
were  not  perceived  by  the  present  visitors ;  but 
the  gardens  of  Yuen-min-yuen  ne^r  Pekin,  from 
whence  those  descriptions  are  chiefly  taken,  arfc 
supposed  to  be  more  complete  than  those  of  Zhe^ 
hoi ;  and  it  were  presumptuous  to  assert,  that 
what  is  omitted  in  the  one,  has  been  falsely  at^ 
tributed  to  the  other. 

These  strangers  had  no  chance  of  seeing  any 
part,  if  such  there  be  at  Zhe-hol,  dfthe  town  iti 
miniature,  which  is  supposed  to  be  inclosed  wrth-^ 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  garden  destified  for  the 
ladies  of  the  palace,  where  the  scenes  of  common 
life,  attd  tl^  trans2^ctions  and  confusion  of  the 
capital,  are  faidifuUy  represented,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  a  missionary,  who^  ih  quality 
of  an  artist,  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  such  a  place,  in  the  female  part  of 
the  gardens  at  Yuen-min-yuen.    Thataccount^ 
however  it  has  been  doubted,  is  not  ionprobahle^ 
The  ladies  of  the  palace,  shut  out  from  the  world, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  delighted  by  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  what  passes  in  it ;  and  the  Empelor 
could  feel  no  reluctance  in  gratifying  tlieir  cu- 
riosity, and,  in  some  instances,  his  own*    Tlie 
Embassador,  in  a  former  mission  to  llussia,saw» 
at  one  of  the  Impeoriai  palaces  of  Petersburg,  the 
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im9gt\tiS'MMwdf  yhAk  a  ikuiaberof  wofk^hpps. 
aad  wsrekapses,  prelendfid  tradesmen^  and  the 
usual  bufiukw  of  liife,  represented  in  a  .very 
lively  waaokMi  for  tke  amosement  of  the  court ; 
ttio  il  promised  kss  entertainment  there,  where 
none  dP  the  Jadibi  were  debarjfcd,  like  those  of 
China,  irom  the  sight  of  what  was  really  paasing 
mdiewtorid;  * 

During  the  excmrsion  through  the  gardens 
of  Zhe^fa^i,  which  lasted  several  hoiirs^  Hch 
cboong-tanng  paid  great  attention  to  the  Esa-t 
faassador,  and ;  indeed  displayed  all  the  good 
breeding  and  politeness  of  an  experienced  co^r? 
tier*  The  deportment  likewise  of  the  odieif 
minister  was  a&hle  and  obliging ;  not  ao^  diat 
of  his  brother,  the  Thibet  commander,  which 
man  formal  anii  repulsive.  .The  violent  prc^ 
possession  he  had  imbibed  against  the  English, 
wa^  not  attempted  to  be  concealed  by  him.  He 
luad.had,  no  doubt,  occasion,  whilst  at  Canton^ 
to  obsefve  their  bold  and  adventurous  spirit; 
and  the  idea  of  their  wealth  and  power,  capable 
of  vying  d^n  with,  the  Chinese  empii^,  was  not, 
perhaps,  whs^  had  given  him  die  least  o&nce.  . 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  Embassador  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  his  good  humour,  by  introducing 
the  subject  df  has  rotation  as  a  warrior.    It  lyas 
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natural  to  expect  that  he  would  be  fialtered  by  a 
proposal  to  him,  as  a  judge  of  military  exercises, 
to  see  a  specimen  of  European  evolutions  per* 
formed  by  his  Excellency's  guard;  but  he  replied 
in  a  sullen  tone,  that  he  had  already  seen  thoseof 
foreign  troops ;  as  if  he  did  not  ezpedb  that  the 
English  would  have  any  thing  particular  to  dis* 
play  in  that  respect.  He  was  not,  indeed,  willing 
to  allow  them  merit  in  any  other.    While  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  were  goilig  through 
the  several  buildings  in  the  gai*dens  of  Zhe-hol» 
they  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  expressing, 
through  civility  to  their  conductors^  their  appro- 
bation of  what-  they  saw,  wherever  they  found 
room  for  praise;  and  they  were  certainly  not 
backward  in  concurring  in  the  general  adrai* 
ration  of  the  pieces  of  mechani<m>  already  men« 
tioned,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  that  curious 
and  magnificent  collection,  called  Gox^s  Mu« 
jBeum,  which  had  been  made,  and  was  formerly 
shewn  in  London ;  but  die  General^  inferring 
-from  their  applause,  that  the  sight  was  novel  to 
.them,  exultingly  demanded,  whether  such  per* 
formances  were  to  be  found  in  England;  and 
was  not  a  little  mortified  to  learn,  thatit  was 
from  thence  they  came  to  China. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  between  Ho- 
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dbMBg'tiuuQg  and  the  Embassador,  tlie  former 
nmlioned  diat  he  had  received  accounts  of  the 
ifxival  xt  Chu-san  of  the  Lion  aq^d  Hindo^tan. 
His  Excellency  tmk  that  opportunity  of  request* 
ing,  that  Gaptaixk  Mackintosh,  having  had  the 
luippiness  of  payipg  his  obeisance  to  the  Em- 
peror ,  might  now  be  allowed  to  join  his  ship ;  but 
Ate  General,  who  kept  close  to  ^e  Gblao,  direct- 
ly iinter&red,  exclaiming,  that  it  was  not  pro* 
per  he  should  be  allowed  to  traverse  the  Chinese 
enq>ire.    The  Embassador  £>und  it  necessary  to 
wave  die  subject  for  the  present ;  but  pressed  the 
Golao  to^allow  him  soon  the  means  of  a  short 
conversation  in  regard  to  it.   The  extreme  hurry 
iiid  multiplicity  of  busiuess  at  this  particular 
junt:ture,  might  have  served  Ho-choong-^taung  as 
an  japology  for  declining  a  meeting  for  the  pre-' 
sent;  but  he  was.stilimore  efifectuaUy  prevented 
by  illness*    The  fatigue  of  this  day*a  exercise^ 
brought  on  him  some  complaints  to  which  he 
had  long  been  subject.   He  sent,  in  consequence, 
to  the  Embassador,  a  request  t^  send  to  him  his 
English  physician,  whom  he  wished  tdxconsult 
upon  his  case.    Doctor  Giibn  accompabied  die 
messenger  to  the  Golao's  house,  whbm\he  found 
^embled  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
feculty  Jthen  at  court,  and  who  were  attending, 
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vadoi  Ho  Dttk  aiEuety ,  upon  ihcit  ilfaislnrunw 
paitjeiil.    '^  'He  was  attacKed^"  as  Doslor  Gib 
Ian  m^Dtioiied,  *^  with  violent  pains,  i^icb  a^ 
'^  fectsdsonie  of  the  larger  joinU  of  his  asms  and 
^*  legs.    He  felt  also  excruciating  pain  about  die 
**  lower  part  of^the  abdomen ;  and  a  large. swel-^ 
*'  ling  appeared,  beginning  at  tkc  ring  of  ibe 
"  escteiual  obKque  muscle  on  tibe  right  side^  zai 
**  extending  along  the  descending  chord.    Ho 
«'  had  often  snfiered  under*  all  these  aifanedti^ 
V  but  sehiom  at  the  same  ttmis*    Tike  arttcubv, 
^  and  also  lumbar  and  dovsal  affections^,  genttrat 
*'  ly  recurred  in  ^ling  and  autnmn;;  but  th^ 
<^«  abdominal  pain  and  siirelUng  had  bisen  nio» 
**  frequent  in  dieir  recurrence,  and  wecssfaortsr 
•  '^  in  their  duration.    The  swelling  appeared  and 
^'  disappeared  sometimes  on  a  sudden,  but  was 
*^  greatest  and  most  painftil  after  niakiiig  ur^ 
\*  particukr  exertion.    These  circnmstaneds  the 
**  Doctor,  learned  from  the  Cofato  himself;  who, 
'*  however,  was  surprised  at  such  a  munber  d 
**  questions,  which  die  odier  physicians  had  nol 
Ml  thought  ^t  necessary  to  mtkc.    Tfaey  drew 
^*  their  indications  chiefly  frdm  the  state  of  thtt 
.**  pulsei  in  dab  knowledge  of  Which  ihey  boasted 
*'  the  highest  skills    According  t»  their  idea>s» 
fti  sveiy  part  of  the  body.iias  a  pnlte  particular  A 
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^'^  Itself,  which  indicates  what  prt  of  the  system 
**  suflfers.  They  considered  the  puls^  as  a  gene- 
^  ral  interpreter  of  animal  Hfe,  ^hich  pointed  ouf 
*•  every  condition  of  the  hody ;  and  diat,  by  its 
-^^  means  alo!^,  the  nature  as  welt  as  seat  and 
^^  cause  of  disease  9  ecmld  be  ascertained  without 
**  the  necessity  of  any  other  inlbmKition  relative 
'*  to  the  patient.  After  a  lull  examination  of  thef 
**  Gdlao's  pulses^  they  had  early  decided,  that  the 
''  whole  of  his  comj^nts  were  owing  to  a  malig* 
*'  nant  vapour  or  spirit  which  had  infused  itself 
*•  into,  OF  was  generated  in,  his  flesh,  which  shifi- 
**  ed  from  place  to  place,  always  exciting  paili  in 
* '  the  part  in  which  it  fixed  itself.  In  ^onseqtaence 
'•  of  this  opinion  of  tlie  nature  and  cause  of  the 
•*  disease,  the  method  of  cure  was  to  expel  the  va- 
**  pour  or  spirit  immediately ;  and  this  was  to  be 
•*  efiected  by  opening  passages  for  its  escape,  di* 
•  *  rectly  through  the  parts  aflfected.  The  operation 
•V  had  been  frequendy  performed,  and  many  deep 
^*  punctures  made  with  gold  and  silver  needles 
**  (which  two  metals  only  are  admissible  for  the 
*'  purpose),  with  exquisite  pain  to  the  patient* 
-^*  Still,  however,  die  disease  continued  its  usual 
^*  course;  but  this,  firom  the  au&ority  aad  infor* 
**  madionof  hi&  pulses,  was  coitirely  owing  to  the 
*'  obstinacy  of  the  vapour,  which  either  nemained 
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V  in  part  in  the  body,  in  spite  ofeveiry  eflS>rt  toiijis* 

V  lodge  it,  or  was  generated  in  fresh  quantities  in 
*  *  other  parts,  after  having  been  exp^led  from  the 
*^  seat  it  had  at  first  occupied.  In  their  treato^^nt 
**  of  this  disorder,  the  physicians  had  exhaust 

V  all  their  skill  to  n^  purpose*  The  original  com* 
^*  plaints  still  continued  to  recur;  and  were  now 
'*  more  violent  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
t*  faculty  had  proposed  the   same  methpd  -of 

V  treatment  fbr  the  pain  and  swelling  of  tho 
V.  Jlower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  they  Cott- 
le sidered  in  the  same  light  as  the  affections  of 
«^  the  joints,  and  as  ^  part  of  l[ie  same  disease. 

V  But  this,  the  Golao,  apprehensive  of  injury  to 
^'  some  essential  part,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
!f  submit  to ;  and  very  fortunate  it  was  for  h^m 
M  tjiat  he  continued  obstinate  on  jUizi  head* 

'^  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
^/  Golao  was  desirous  to- have  the  sentiments  of 
f*  an  English  physician  on  his  case.  After  the 
p  first  ceremonies  upon  the  arrival  of  Doctor 
f^  Gillan  were  ended,  and  the  tea,  fruity  and 
//.sweetmeats  were  taken  away,  the  patient 
{''presented  to  hiip,  first  his. right  arppi,  and 
.V  ^fteryards  his  left,  each  resting  upon  a  pil* 
''*  low,  that  their  pylses  might  the  more  accu- 
*'  rately  be  examified..  Thp   Dpj;tor,  in  com- 
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^*  pliance  with  the  custom  and  prejudices  of  the 

<'  country,  and  that  he  might  not  shock  the 

^^  patient  or  the  physiciaxks  byles^s  attention  than 

•«  diey  thought  requisite  to  that  preliminary  cir- 

*<  cumst^uKe,  ^It  the  pubes  of  both  arms  with 

'<  much  gravity,  and  for  a  long  contintiance. 

**  He  told  them  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Euro- 

'^  pean'  phy^iciians  seldom  thought  it  necessary 

**  to  ^1  the  pulse  in  several  difierent  parts  of  the 

'*  body,  because  they  Icnew  that  all  the  pulses 

'  *  corresponded  together,  aind  communicated  with 

"the,  hearty  and  wttfa^vacfa  odier,  by  means  of 

**'  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  so  that  by  know- 

V  ing  the  state  of  one  artery  or  pulse,  the  state  of 

<^  all  the  rest  was   likewise  ascertained.    The 

'<  Ckilao  heard  this  doctri)ie  with  astonishment; 

**  and  the  physiciamr  were  equally  amazed  at 

* '  what  was  so  novel  to  them .  *  They  were;  much 

?^  disconcerted,  as  well  as  embarrassed,  in  their 

*'  observations  on  what  they  heard*     At  the 

''  Doctors  request,  and  to  satisfy  himself  on 

•^  this  subject,  the  Golao  applied  the  fore-finger 

*•  of  his  right  hand  to  the  left  temporal  artef^^ 

**  and  the  same  finger  of  his  left  haild  to  the  right 

"  ankle,  and  found,  to  his  great  surpri^  that 

**  the  beats  of  his  pulse  were  every  where  simul- 

'<  taneous.    He  expressed  his  kitis&cbdn  at  the 
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<'  proof  which  SO  siiQpfoiaides^yancxpmneitt 
,      ^  **  had  afibrded,  of  what  hid  heeni  aaserted.    The 

'*  Doctor  told  hkn,,that  :lieMde  the  pulae,  it  vr?a 
'^  iiecedsary  to  gam  infcnrioidftmi  asbtothe'interba:) 
**  sensations^  adkd  exton^  tircxuafpt^axmcSQ.fZ'^ 

V  ticnt,  in  ordcir  toiform  k.well  finanded  judg- 
^*  ment  of  his  dueaacw  Tldsconsidarkkmin"' 
^^  dticcd  the  Golao  to  answep  all  dye'  Doctor^ 
^<  questions;  and  upon  a  fiiH  hbyestigatson,  he 
<^  appeared  to  labotir  tchder  two  disdnct  coni- 
''  plaiotsu.   One  wa&  rh^usoiatisai,'  which  fir^  at- 

V  tacked  hirh  in  the  mountaiiM  of  Tartary  ^  wheie 
''  he  bad  been  long  exposed  to  cold  asid.  rainy 

.  .  *' weather;  and  ^recurred  at  different  fqtiodi 
*^  afterwards.  The  second  was  diacovei'tdly  on 
^^  dx^mi^ion  <i(^  jthe.pu;ta>  to  he  a  €bm{fletely 
**  S^svsKfA  hetx^r .  yk^  be  been  punctui^ed  as 
'*  bis  pby^oa^l  had  propoaed^  the  worst  conse- 
<"quence$  would;  in  all  probability » have  soon 
-    ^'rfollowed.  ,  :    7 

•  *  •  The  Golao  d^i?^  the  Doctor's  explanation 

M  of  the  mture  of  bis  aUments^  togedief  widi  the 
^  methods  of  relief  and  cu^  whifcb  be  proposed, 
*/  40  be  put  do^n  Iq  lirtiting.  He  mascfe  him  a 
*'  pi^nt  of  a  pi£€e  of  siUc;  and  was  phased  to 
'*  say  9  that  his  ideas  appean^d  clear  and  ralional, 
*'  tbo  tliey  were  So  i^ew  and  distant  from  the  no* 
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*^  tious  prc^valent  in  Asia,  that  they  stem^'ak 
*'  if  they  came  from  the  inhabitant  of  iaAother 
"planet/*  '; 

Tho  the  Golao  wa^  tjuilckly  relieved  fix>m  the 
most  pressiug-of  his  complaints,  no  intervi^ 
could  be  had  with  him  ibr  some  time  by  the  Em* 
bassador.     The  latter  determined  therefore  to 
write  to  him,  to  renew  his  tK>licitations  for  the 
f  peedy  departure  of  Captaia  Mackintosh  to  join 
kis  ship  at  Ghu-san ;  and  also  to  request,  that 
the  private  adventures,  brought  out  by  the  ship  s 
oflScers,  should  be  permitted  to  be  disposed  of 
there,  and  a' cargo  purchased  out  of  the  produce 
of  the  adjoining  provinces.    No  friendly  mis* 
sionary  happened  to  be  at  Zhe-hol,  who  might 
proc^e  a  proper  translation  of  this  letter,. as  at 
Pekin ;  but  the  interpreter  found  a  person  oa- 
pableof  turning,  into  proper  Chinese  expressions^ 
the  meaning  of  the  letter,  as  verbally  explahied 
to  him;  and  the  translaticm  was  copied,  as oisual, 
and  attested  by  the  page.    It  was  not  to  be  ex-* 
pected  that  any  furthei*  di£Giculty  would  remain 
with  regard  to  it ;  yet  some  occuri^d  in  its  trans- 
mission*    The  Legate,  whb  had  still  the  princi- 
pal care  .of  the  Embassy,  might  have  tal^  it,  if 
ofiered,  and  would  probably  promise  to  forwards 
or  delivcar  it,  as  he  had  the  papers  hitherto  con- 
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fided  to  him ;  biit  would  certainly  have  spared 
the  Golao  the  trouble  of  reading  it.    His  dispo^ 
sition  towards  the  English  was  not  softened  by  a 
disgrace  which  lately  had  befallen  him,  and  of 
which,  according  to  the  report  spread  among  the 
Embassy,  it  was  innocently  the  cause.  The  Em- 
peror happening  to  hear  that  the  Embassador  had 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  portrait  in  the  great  cabin 
of  the  Lion,  ajad  flattered  by  the  compliment, 
desired  the  Legate  to  give  an  account  of  it,  that  he 
might  judge  if  it  bore  any  resemblance  to  his  per- 
'    son ;  but  finding  by  his  evasive  answers  that  he 
*  had  not  seen  it,  not  having  been  on  board,  as  he 
had  been  ordered,  he  was  instantly  degraded  for 
his  disobedience :  such  a  power  being  possessed, 
and  frequently  exercised  by  the  crown  in  China, 
with  regard  to 'all  degrees  of  dignity.    The  Le* 
gate  was  reduced  to  wear  an  opaque  white,  in- 
stead of  a  transparent  blue,  button ;  and  a  crow's 
instead  of  a  peacock's  tail  feather  pendent  from 
his  cap.  Protected  still,  however,  by  Hochoong- 
taung,  he  retained  his   authority  and  oflices. 
None  of  the  Chinese  servants  could  be  found 
with  courage  suflficient  to  carry  a  letter  without 
his  leave.    No  European  could  make  his  way 
alone  to  the  Golao's  house,  or  penetrate  into  his 
presence.     But   the   Chinese  interpreteir,  tho 
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pressed  in  an  English  uniform,  uinlertook  the 
errand.  He  was  indeed  obstructed^  And  even  in- 
sulted, by  the  rabble  on  the  road ;  but  arrived  at 
the  Golao's  house,  and  put  the  letter  into  a  pro- 
per channel  for  its  delivery  without  deflay. 

In  the  mean  time  the  celebration  of  the  Em* 
peror's  anniversary,  the  seventeenth  of  Septem- 
ber, had  taken  place.  To  this  ceremony,  as  to 
the  former,  the  Embassador  and  his  suite  were 
called  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  '  The  festival 
may  be  considered  as  having  lasted  several  days. 
The  first  was  consecrated  to  the  pi^rpose  of  ren- 
dering a  solemn,  3acifed,  and  devout  homage  to 
the  supreme  mstjesty  of  the  Emperor.  The  cere- 
mony was  no  longer  performed  in  a  tent;  nor 
did  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  banquet.  The 
princes,  tributaries,  embassadors,  great  oflBcers 
of  state,  and  principal  mandarines,  wereassem-* 
bled  in  a  vast  hall ;  and  upon  particular  notice, 
were  introduced  into  an  inner  building,  bearing, 
at  least,  the  semblance  of  a  temple.  It  was  chiefly 
furnished  with  great  instruments  of  music,  among 
which  were  sets  of  cylindrical  bells,  suspended 
in  a  line  from  ornamented  frames  of  wood,  and^ 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  from  one  extremity 
'to  the  other,  and  also  triangular  pieces  of  metal 
arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  bells.    To  the 
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sound  of  these  instruments,  a  slow  andsoiemii 
hymn  was  sung  by  eunuchs,  who  had  such  at 
colnmand  over  their  voices,  as  to  resemble  the 
eflfect  of  the  musical  glasses  at  a  distance.  The 
performers,  were  directed,  in  gliding  from  one 
tone  to  another,  by  the  striking  of  a  shrill  and 
sonorous  cymbal;  and  the  judges  of  music  among 
the  gendemen  of  the  Embassy  were  much  pleas^ 
ed  with  their  execution*  The  whole  had  indeed 
a  grand  effect*  During  the  performance,  and  at 
particular  signals,  nine  times  repeated,  all  the 
persons  f»Ysent  prostrated  themselves  nine  times, 
except  the  Embassador  and  his  suite,  who  made 
a  profound  obeisahce.  But  he  whom  it  was 
meant  to  honour,  continued,  as  if  it  were  in  imi^^ 
tation  of  the  Deity,  invisible  die  whole' time. 

The  awfiil  impression  intended  to  be  made 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  by  this  apparent  wor^ip 
of  a  fellow  mortal,  was  not  to  be  efiaced  by  any 
immediate  scenes  of  sport  or  gaiety,  which  were 
postponed  to  the  following  day.  It  was  not 
deemed^  however,  inconsistent  to  visit  in  the 
mean  time  some  of  the  temples  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Emperor* 
Sun-ta-zhin,  one  of  the  courtiers  who  had  been 
of  the  party  through  the  garden,  politely  o&red 
to  accompany  the  EmbassaiikN:.     This  Tartar 
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diidP  waft  lately  protttoted  to  the  rank  of  Goko, 
or  to  that  first  ql^iM^ftpaiiiclaruies,  of  whpm  theie 
axe  not' above  ii4lf^:.<)paen  in  die  empire.  He 
had,  flome  time  sijicc!^  beeQ;  ^ployed  in  the  firon* 
tier90f;Russia»  to^acccwmipdate  disputes  that  had 
anaeii  iidth  that  nation*  He  said,  that  he  had 
negotiated  at  Hiichta  with  a  Russian  general, 
^fviia.  iwmreatredixibatxd  and  star  like  diose  of 
tine  Embassador ;  and  with  this  general  he  soon 
itemiiiated  all  difierences*  Hearing  that  his  Ex- 
cettmcy  had  formerly  been  upon  a  mission  to 
that  akmtry.lirom  his.  Majesty,  he  was  very  par* 
ticular  in,  his  inquiries  concerning  th^  riches, 
p0wer,  and  political  projects  of  that  court*  In 
his  -turn,- he  answered  several  questions  of  cu- 
riosity in  r^ard  to  China.  The  conversation 
Jbcsame'  interesting*  and,  in  some  degree,  con- 
fiibitialj  He.  was  intelligent  and  attentive ;  and 
the  sort  of  intimacy  which  commenced  at  this 
time  between  him  and  the  Embassador,  became 
afterwards  of  much  use. 

In  the  course  of  their  ride  together  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion^  they  visited  several  temples :  some 
stopd.on  gentle  elevations,  some  on  the  plain, 
and  others  on  the  smpmit  of  high  hills,  ap- 
praachaUe  only  by  rocky  stairs  of  difficult 
ascent.    Of  those  temples,   one  contained  not 

VOL.  Hi.  F 
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fewer  tlian  five  hundrdd  gilt  rtatues,'  aomenrliit 
bigger  than  die  life,  oi  deceased  lamas  of  re* 
nowned  sdLnctkj ;  some  vrtre  Ye|N:€setitod  in  t^ 
attitudes  df  constraint  aiid  inconvenienoe,  iik 
whidi,  frbrik  an  impulse  of  eittriioidinary  devo- 
tion, and  a  secret  desire  of  being  admired  £arit| 
they  preserved  the  vow  th^-^hfiU^madeitsiccoii* 
tinue  Vhilst  ihey  lived.  IhitUiie  mastvcomhi- 
derable  foundation  wasf  tfad  i^o-ta4a,  ot  gkaoU 
temple  of  Fo^  consisting  ^one  greit,  aadsihnrrai 
taialieir,  edifices.  The  principai  was  Vi^^iiml 
cathedral  of  a  square  Ibrm,  each  side  of  which  is 
ahout  two  hundred  ktu  It  differs  feomekrer^ 
other  Chinese  huildi!^ ;  jthe  outsi^ef  voy  mu^ 
resembling  the  front  of  aii  Enropeaot  edifice.  It 
was  of  great  height,  containing  «kvea>oirs  of 
Vritidows,  implyiiig  as  mamy  stories,  or  »Dgtt 
of  apartments,  one  2()>9Vei  another.  Tfaejfinbit 
was  handsome  and  well  finished,  but  plaia  and 
unifonn*  The  square,  or  principal  baii£ng  cf 
Poo-ta-la,  includes  a  quadra^k,  iii  the  centre  of 
which  is  d)6  golden  chapel,  so  termed  fiiom*the 
materials  in  which  it,  apparently  at  feast,  a^ 
bounds.  A  spacious  corridor  below,  and  ijipm 
galleries  above,  connected  the  apaitniexKtox)f  >tfae' 
quadrangle.  In  the  middle,  of  the  chapel  tfaeip 
was  a  space  tailed  off,  and  sAsvated  aboiie  the 


floor,  prc«^Ung  three  alters,  ricbty  3fioxi3ed,  au4 
three.  coloAs^l  statues  qfFpvHi9  lyifei  and  chi|4^ 
Behind,  these  altars,,  iq  a  dark  recess,  waf^  ijafi 
lagred  tabernacle;,  dimly  -lighted  hy  ^  solitary 
Iainp».  as  if  meant  to  inspire  rel^giqus  hoftof, 
M  dje  stranger^  appro4clsec|,ythe  curteia,  pvt  ftf 
yrhjfk  W  bepi|  dra^n.  ^sj^pf  w?^  cloied,  to  >h»t 
ovM;  ^%,§.l»fi^}^,|ycjw  tbfi^Vfi9?ityiP^  ^.P'^ofettfJ. 
Ti^^y  ^^meci^tely  a/^pfindfid  to  tl^  tQB[.ott<ie 
fli^l  t«  f¥F  tJ»e  m^,w4  l^wrfpixjiectioi?  w- 
yi^fe^  >Fith  plates:;  witch*  as  well  as  t^  ^tues 
on  thp  altars  below,  wpr^  sa)clj;o|^;9|;fif|^ 
No  expeppe  peenyd,  ij^Jpfd,  tq  ^^lve  h?pij  ipjiwl 
in  the  9)(>n5tr^uon.^nj^4p?fl^^V  cf  ^  i^<if[»pV^ 
by  the  JBmpcror,  wlip,.,ip  9t^r.|i^«pect^/ was  nqt 
considered  as  profuse.  The^e  wer^,|)9t  feweir 
tba&  eight  hlfpdred  \am^  ittaf^hp^  tq  ^op-ta-Jji. 
The  vjw^ars  found  W^T  ^  ^^»  ^^^V^9^' 
legged  in  rows  upon^tbe  ch^y^^el  floor,  sij^^gjiflg  ip 
a  low)^ey  irom  papers,  o;a  >Mhich  were  a  fpw  cq« 
lunms  pf  peat  ivriting  kx  the  Tptw  U»JWg«- 
Some  wenc  .cqn^ecrat^  to  t|ie  temple  irpm  tbejgr 
childhood.  All  were  employed  in  the  perfqr- 
mafuce  of  the  exterior  cer»amies  of  religjon,  Wl^ 
coiitritwtcd«  ^qdouibtf  tp  it}  magxu&cex^ ;  bi^t 
&w  of  tb^  wpre  desoibe^  f  s  havings  4th^  by 
ihe  strictatw  pf  their  <;Qivd.uf;|,.p):  tb^  ^£FU>^ 
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of  their  education,  acquired  that  influence  over 
•the  multitude,  which  might  be  made  subservient 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society ;  thus  fulfilling  the  civil  or  temporal 
purposes  of  religious  institutions.  It  wtre  in- 
deed not  difficult  to  account  for  the  costly  de- 
votion of  the  Emperor  towards  Fo,  on  the  sup- 
position, which  was  credited  by  some  about  him, 
that,  from  a  contemplation  of  the  great  length 
and  unparalleled  prosperity  of  his  reign,  he  had 
gradually  brought  himself  to  imagine,  that  his 
&vourite  deity  had  vouchsafed  to  become  incar- 
nate in  his  person. '  Enthusiasm,  it  is  true,  is 
often  known  to  accompaiiy  the  most  shining  ta- 
lents. Whatever  may  be  the  ground  for  attri- 
buting to  this  great  prince  so  whimsical  a  fimcy, 
he  has  certainly  displayed  much  vigour  and  ca- 
pacity of  mind,  as  well  as  personal  activity,  and 
unremitted  attention  in  the  administration  of  his 
government :  by  which  means  he  has  not  only 
kept  together  the  several  parts  of  a  vast  empire, 
but  has  reduced,  besides,  to  his  subjection,  a 
country  extending  forty  degrees  in  longitude  to 
the  west,  and  nearly  equal  in  size,  the  not  in 
value  or  population,  to  what  he  had  inherited. 

It  is  with  him  no  less  a  measure  of  policy, 
than  it  is  of  gratification,  to  assemble  his  great 
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vassals,  thegoyemorsofliis  proviuces,  and  com* 
manders  of  his  armies,  occasionally  at  ms  couit^ 
to  receive  ^e  renewal  of  their  allegiance,  and  to 
display  before  them  all  the  pomp  of  greatness,  to 
which  their  own  presence,  as  well  as  that  of  em<< 
^  bassies  from  foreign  princes,  considerably  contri- 
butes; to  distribute  new  dignities  and  rewards 
among  the  former;  and  to  leave  upon  their  minds, 
in  their  return  into  their  respective  departments, 
an  impression  of  his  power  repressive  of  their 
ambition,  and  of  his  munificence  capable  of  secu- 
ring their  attachment.  The  parade  ^f  triDops  on 
ihe  first  day's  celebration  of  the  anniversary, 
amounted,  according  to  the  computatioi;^  of  Gap* 
pm  Parish,  nearly  to  eighty  thousand  men. 
Xhe  number. of  mandarines  was  about  twelve 
thousand; 

For  a  fcyf  days  afteriyards,  a  variety  of  enter- 
tainments was  es^ibited  in  presence  of  the  £m* 
peror,  surroimded  by  his  court.  The  spectators 
themselves  formed  an  imposing  spectacle;  but  it 
wanted  that  peculiar  brilliancy,  that  animating 
gaiety,  which  accompany  the  assemblages  of  both 
sexes.  To  eyes  accustomed  to' such  meetings, 
those  of  men  alone,  have  always  the  appearance 
more  of  business  than  of  pleasure.  Nor  were 
there  at  Zhe-hol  any  sports  or  tournaments,  in 
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vrhlcli  the  courtiers  arid  -^^sltors  bbrc  tKem^telVes 
^  part.  K6  races  or  ^xerdses  on  h'ors<:back,  as 
aibbng  Tartars  might  Have  been  ixpecled.  The 
sheWs  were  entirely  Chinese,  individuals  who 
excelled  in  any  particular  talent,  men  who,  by 
natural  agility  or  strength,  and  by  dint  of  appli- 
cation, became  capable  of  .performing  extrkordi- 
iiary  feats,  were  collected  together  on  the  present 
Occasion.    The  persevering  diligence  of  some  of 
the  Chinese,  'had  rendered  tliem  masters  in  the 
art  of  balancing  their  bodies  upon  a  wire,  while 
walking  upon  it;  or  a  ladder,  while  passing  . 
dirough  ite  rungs ;  or  several  light  materials  tot- 
tering in  the  air ;    or  of  operating  with  their 
hands  so  slightly,  and  distracting  the  attention 
of  others  so  completely,  as  to  deceive  di^  sens6 
of  sight.   All  these  exhibited  in  their  turns;  and 
served  to  gratify  even  those  who  had  seen  simi- 
lar  performances  before,  on  the  reHectiqn  of  the 
clifficulties  surmounted  in  «uch  exeiiioris.    On 
this  principle,  the  exercises  which  followed,  6f 
tumbling  and  posture-mAing«  had  ^Iso  their 
^dmiif^rs.    ^fo  games  were  played  in'whith  the 
hiteriest  arose  from  the  contention  of  the  parties, 
except  that  of  wrestling,  the  most  ancient  per- 
haps of  all;  and  in  which  each  of  the  comba- 
tants appeared  to  iiim,  notwithstanding^  &e  enu 
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banamnent  of  loi^  robes  and  xlumsy  boots,  at 
nittng  hit  antagonist  into  the  air,  and  afterwards 
laying  him  flat  upon  the  ground*  This  aim  was 
sometimes  accompHsfaed  by  muscular  efibrts  dex« 
terously  applied. 

Inhabitants  of  the  difierent  districts  of  the  £m^ 
peror  s  wide  domains  appeared  in  separate  groups, 
and  in  die  costume  of  their  respective  countries* 
Whatever  was  particular  in  their  usual  exercises 
or  habits,  was*  here  displayed.  Several  of  them 
danced  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  with  gracehil 
attitudes.  There  was  some  singiiig,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  musical  instrumenlB.  The  musicians 
aflfected  mostly  slow  and  plaintive  airs,  not  un- 
like those  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scodand ;  which 
they  played  in  exact  and  measured  time.  To 
Mr.  Hiittner,  a  good  judge  of  music,  it  appeared, 
that  * '  their  gammut  was  such  as  Europeans  would 
'*  call  imperfect,  their  keys  being  inconsistent; 
'*  diat  is,  wandering  from  flats  to  sharps,  and 
^'  inversely ;  except  when  directed  by  abell  struck 
' '  to  sound  the  proper  notes."  Mr  .Hiittner  farther 
observed,  *'  that  the  Chinese,  in  playing  on  in* 
'*  stmments,  discovered  no  knowledge  of  semi* 
**  tones,  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  any  idea  of 
**  counterpoint,  or  parts  in  music.  There  was^ 
**  always  out  melody,  however  great  the  number 
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**  of  performers ;  Aoi  in  a  few  instances,  some  of 
**  the  instruments  played  in  the  lower  octave, 
••  while  the  rest  continued  in  the  upper;  and  thus 
*'  approached  to  harmony."  To  the  musicianSf 
succeeded  several  hundred  persons  dressed  in  an 
uniform  of  olive-coloured  tunics,  who  sung  and 
danced  in  fancied  ballets,  representing,  by  the 
help  of  lights  in  transparent  lanterns  of  diflfercnt 
hues,  such  Chinese  characters  as  conveyed  great 
praise  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  In  the  night, 
these  ballets  would  have  appeared  more  brilliant, 
from  contrast ;  but  no  amusement  could  be  pro- 
tracted to  that  time,  as  the  Emperor,  who  rises 
for  the  most  part  before  the  sun,  to  the  dispatch  of 
the  afiairs  of  state,  and  to  his  devotions,  generally 
retires  before  it  sets. 

After  the  ballets,  fire-works  were  played  off; 
and  even  in  the  day-tinxe  had  a  striking  effect. 
Some  of  the  contrivances  were  ww  to  the  English 
spectators.  Out  of  a-lrfge  box,  among  other  in- 
stances, lifted  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
the  bottom  falling  out  as  if  it  were  by  accident, 
^  came  dowp  a  multitude  of  paper  lanterns,  folded 
flat  as  they  issued  from  the  box,  but  unfolding 
themselves  from  one  another  by  degrees.  As 
each  lantern  assumed  a  regular  form,  a  light  was 
suddenly  perceived  of  a  beautifully  coloured 
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Same,  burning  lirightly  withm  it ;  leaving  doubt*- 
fal,  by  what  delusion  of  the  sight  those  lanterns 
appeared,  or  by  what  property  of  combustible 
materials  they  became  thus  lighted,  without  a«y 
communication  from  the  outside  to  produce  the 
flame  ^eithin*  This  devolution  and  development 
were  several  times  repeated,  with  a  difference  of 
figure  every  time,  as  weU  as  of  the  colours,  with 
which  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  the  art  of  clothing 
fire  at  pleasure.  On  each  side  of  the  large  box 
was  a  correspondence  of  smaller  boxes,  which 
opened  in  like  manner,  and  let  down  a  kind  of 
net-work  of  fire,  with  divisions  of  various  fonns, 
which  ^one  like  burnished  copper,  and  flashed 
like  lightning  with  every  impulse  of  the  wind. 
The  whole  ended  with  a  volcano,  or  eruption  of 
artificial  fice,  in  the  grandest  style. 

All  those  entertainments  were  exhibited  to  ad« 
vantage  on  the  lawn  before,  the  Emperor  s  great 
tent,  and  in  the  open  air.  They  were  preferred^ 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of 
dramatic  performances,  however  relished  by  the 
Chinese ;  but  which  many  of  the  Tartars,  and 
other  foreigners  as  well  as  the  English,  among 
the  audience,  could  not  understand.  A  selea 
party,  including  the  Embassador  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  his  suite^  was  invited  to  the  exhibi* 
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tiCKft  of  a  pimtomitQey  kbt  the  {daybouse  beldnging 
to  the  ladies  of  the  pilace,  which  was  situated 
in  the  boundary  between  thtir  private  pleasure 
grounds,  iind  the  Emperor's  griat  g^ufden«  It 
was  a  small  but  handsome  buikiiQg*  several  sto« 
ries  high.  There  were  thi'ee  dpen  theatres,  or 
stages,  one  above  another.  Opposite  the  lowest 
stage  were  deep  boxes  for  the  guests,  and  over 
them  were  retired  and  latticed  galleries  for  the 
ladies,  who,  without  being  seen,  could  discerd 
what  was  passing  upon  either  stage.  They  had 
oot  probably  any  View  into  the  boxes  ;  for  the 
Emperor,  being  disposed  to  indulge  their  desire 
0f  seeing  some  person  of  the  Embassy,  one  of 
the  eunuchs  conducted  the  youth  already  men* 
boned,  out  of  the  Embassador's  box,  upon  a  plat- 
ibrm  within  the  ladies'  view. 

Instead  of  human  .figures  upon  tlie  stage, « the 
actors  assumed  the  forms  of  other  animated  be* 
iiigs,  as  well  as  of  inanimated  productions,  of 
the  land  and  sea.  They  filled  the  three  several 
stages,  fi)rming  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  world, 
and  performing  parts,  wliich,  by  some,  were 
conjectured  to  represent  the  marriage  of  ocean 
and  the  earth.  This  pantomime  consisted  of  se- 
veral  acts ;  and  the  motions  and  evolutions  of  the 
actws  lasted  a  great  pact  of  the  afiernoon* 
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Between  the  acts,  many  of  the  spectators  went 
into  die  Embassador's  box,  to  see  and  converse 
widihim.  Most  ofthem  were  Tartars:  fewori« 
ginal  Chinese  being  invited  to  ^e-hoL  There 
were  likewise  two  Mussufanen,  chiefi  of  some 
hordes  of  Cahnoucks,  who,  not  long  since,  oii 
occasion  of  ttiscontent  or  misunderstanding  with 
the  government  of  Russia,  migrated  in  great  num« 
bers.from  the  northern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
into  Chinese  Tartary,  and  put  themselves  under 
the  Emperor's  protection.  He  gave  dicm  a  very 
£tvourable  reception,  and  decorated  these  two 
leaders  with  buttons  of  dignity,  ind  peacocks' 
feathers  to.  their  caps. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  who  seemed^  not  only 

in^very  important  measure  that  he  pursued,  but 

even  in  every  step  of  his  ordinary  conduct,  to  hi 

attentive  to  the  impression  it  was  likely  to  produce 

on  the  minds  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  his  owll 

subjects,  took  an  opportunity  of  calling  the  Edh 

bassador  to  him,  to  say,  that  *•  it  was  oiily  oH 

^<  particular  occasions,  like  the  present,  that  ht 

«<  assisted  at  such  spectacles ;  the  care  of  watching 

<*  over  the  safety  of  hispeoj^,  and  enacting  hwi 

**  for  their  welfiure,  necessarily  demanding  cvei^ 

«•  moment  of  his  time/'    . 

*  His  Imperial  Majesty  had/  boWevert  in  ftM; 
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put  such  order  in  the  inyestigation  of  public  af> 
fairs,. and  had  made  such  an  excelleiit  distribu- 
tion of  his  timci  that  hlk  found  leisure  4o  cultivate 
sgme  of  the  polite  arts,  without  neglecting  the 
concerns  of  his  crown ;  he  wrote  even  poems, 
which  indicate  taste  and  £incy,  with  an  attentive 
view  of  nature.    They  are  kss  remarkable  for 
invention^    than  for  .philosophical  and  moral 
truths ;  and  resemble  more  the  epics  of  Voltaire, 
than  those  of  Milton.  He  presented  a  lew  stanzas 
to  the  Embassador  for  his  Majesty,  together 
with  some  curious  and  precious  gems,  which  he 
particularly,  valiied,  from  having  been  eight  cen- 
turies in  his  family ;  and  gave  them  as  an  earnest 
of  perpetual  friendship.     He  was  also  fond  of 
painting  and  drawing,  and  kept  the  few  missio* 
naries  employed,  who  were  capable  of  cultivating 
those  ai'ts.  He  was  even  nice  in  the  £uination 
'  of  the   Chinese  characters,  for  which,  as  for ' 
drawings,  the  pencil  is  always  used.  He  appro- 
ved of  the  Chinese  papers,  thus  copied,  by  the 
Embassadors  page;  and  judging  that  he  could 
employ  his  pencil  also  to  other  purposes,  he  sent 
to  him  for  such  of  his  drawings  as  he  had  made 
from  objects  in  China ;  of  the  correctness  of 
which,  the  Emperor  could  be.  a  judge*.  Thef 
youth,  who  was  an  indiflferent  draughtsman » 
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was  much  embarrassed  by  this  request;  blit 
sought  for  isasy  subjects,  such  as  the  leaf  and 
flower  of  thef  favourite  nenuphar  of  the  country, 
arid  tlie  purse  which  the  Emperor  had  vouch- 
safed to  give  him.  The  idei  pleased  his  Imperial 

"Majesty,  who  signified  his  satisfaction  by  other 
presents  to  him. 

After  the  festivities  were  over,  the  Tartar 
princes  began  s6on  to  prepare  for  their  return 
home.  Tliey  were  the  chiefit  of  ikimerbus  clan's 
dependent  on  fhem,  and  coiild  brin^  large  bodies 
of  troops  into  ^e  field.  They  were  ofteii  called 
upon  In  dme  of  war,  and  had  their  respective 
stations,  rank,  and  duty,  assigned  lb  them  under 
the  grand  banners  of  Tartafy.  "Their  lands;  or 
fiefs,  were  properly  hereditary  by  primogctri- 
ture  ;  but  it  was  oflate  beconienecessary  for  die 
heir,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor;  td' receive  a 

'  sort  of  investiture  from  the  Emperor,  who  sel« 
dom,  and  in  very  special  cases,  refines  it.  Thfese 
Tartar  princes  usually  marry  the  daughters  and 
nieces  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  hold  a  supe- 
rior rank  at  court  in  consequence  of  this  alliance. 

'  Their  education  is  usually  directed  to  military 
pursuits,  and  their  weapons,  the  bow  and  scimi- 

'  tar;  but  many  of  them  are  acquainted  with  the 

*  history  and  geography  of  their  own  country. 
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They  hold  the  Emperor  in  the  greater  veperationi 
as  considering  him  descencted  from  KuUai-Khan, 
the  conqueror  of  China  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
H.:(s  descendants  being  ii^  the  fourteenth  century 
expelled  from  the  throne  pf  dbiateqipire,  fled  into 
(he  country  of  the  Man-choos  in  Eastern  Tar- 
tary ;  and  from  their  intermarriages  with  the 
natives^  sprung  the  Bqg-doi  Khans^  who,  in  the 
l^^t  ^gC)  entered  Ghin;i,  ^d  fon^sted  thp  present 
.dynasty;  a  dynasty  hitji^to  mp^tfortunatie.  I|s 
four  first  reigns,  f^e  J^u^t  noj  y^  ^^inated  ip 
.ji7«3,  havp  CQx^ipue^  one  huji4?^pd;2^  forjy- 
nine  years ;  t^elpjipgest  perhaps  of  any  four,  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession,  that  are  remexot- 
bered;  exceptiindeyd^tl^ose  of  t|iela^tfpur  reign- 
ing princes  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Franc;?* 
w^iich  continued  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years ;  tho  th;  last  sovereign,  and  best  likewise 
.of  1^3  race,  w^s  fiU  offhy  an  un(imely  death. 
3ut  the;; four  Chiiipse  reigns,  tho  over  a  people 
ivhos^  suhjection  was  completed  only  in  the 
course  of  them,  and  who  are  not  yet  perfectly 
reconciled,  were  not  only  long,  hut  almost  be- 
yond example,  prosperous  •  The  fir^t  indeed,  tho 
l^gap  kn  a  minority,  h^d  all  the  yi^ur  and  ex- 
ertion of  a  new  dynasty  ;  and  thp^e  which,  sue* 
needed,  were  ecjyaliy  p^markable  for  wisdom. 
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fiiinness,  and  actvvity.  The  last  iifariUiwt  Uke*i 
wise  by  its  victories.  Thzt.yGir^  whi^h  i»  tibft 
fcitish  aanals  ii  juslfy  tttntabd!  tfaft^^curious  1759, 
was  glorious  also  to'Chaxdim^.  He  oompietfid 
in  that  yew,  flie  conquest  of  4he.,Xlettllis^.  who 
possessed  a  great  portion  of  wfaat;fiHnaerIy  was 
called  Independent  Taiiauryi  .   . 

The  present  'boundburies  of  khe  doobinions 
of  the  Emperor  ave- iacknowledge4  by  theRjusr 
sian  maps. '  tauik  of  thosi  ^einpires  contains 
a  sADtrfaos  of  about  £nir  miUitins  of,  square 
nileftf  or  nearly  onbfelevenfcb  ftwt;  ^  diei4(^* 
Rne  globei^ani^ equalitb  tmohfel^ird  fvu^.of  JEu« 
rope;  'These  trtro  great  efaipirfel  pmMiom 
of  their  extmnitbs;  and^tt^dMn,  imni^fiior 
liiuch  kss^  ihfidf  tmi^&Bh  poHum.^  did  co^h; 
but  in  the  caleidatioiK  of  tbelEusssan  territoi:ie8» 
atre  included -jtiat  nast  add  inb^pit^le.juaet* 
bbttiding'dn'4he''froBBn  sea^^ianAth^urinlg  a  gre^t 
ptafQfthn  t6  the  '.remaining  h^tbilsblepirt  oSlbsd 
empire.  Whe]fea8,:aM  the  Gbiues^  donubioM 
are  in  situadoM  fit  and  desirable.  Sat  mm^ 
Most  of  them  lie  in' the  happiest  part  of  |bf 
temperaie.zone,  undfi:  fi&y  dcgmes  of  north  jatir 
Mde".  A  smaU  patt-only  extends  ftodi^^outfar 
yiMd  within  the'%Fopics:liie^kQle.Ampire:»^ 
paUeofy  and  tuueh'<)f  it  actually  :abpiiiKliii|{  m. 
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th6  tliMt  ui^eful  productions^  as  well  ss.iich  in  tlic. 
arts  of  dviliied  life«  ^  .        >.,,..• 

The  Emperor  dimdes-  U^  time  acoNrdin^itA 
&e  seasons ; the^winttr  mtiis  Ghinese,  tbce' si^n- 
merin  his  Tart&r,  territories.  'Moujkdenisr.the 
tapital  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  family, 
which  he  has  greatly  efldiellishedaad  enlarged  lu 
and  where  he  is  supposed^ to- ha^^tSMumuUted 
vast  treasures;  as  if  he  still  distrusted  the  hold 
he  has  of  China,  where  indeed,  he  is  cot^idefed 
as  a  straiigen  Throughout  Asia,  mto  are  i^^  sa 
mucbtttsdieiguishedby  the  pkoes  of  their  aa^vity;, 
as  Iby"  the -noes  fi^om  which  they.jsprvl)^.  Thft 
the'£ifaperor  Chen*Limg,  be  died&Hordi  in  dei 
tfeent'from  him  who  successfully  isyvaded  China 
in4lii^  last  age,  and  tha  tfaii  kst  thrte  suoteeding 
generiiitions  were  ailbom  at*Pekid,.yet  Ibey  at^ 
universally  regarded  by  their  snEjedts^  atid  th$^ 
regarded  indeed  themselves,  as  Tartars.'  Theul 
principal  ministers^  their  ccmfidhniial .  ^srvantoi 
die  chiefs  of  their  armies,  ipost  of  their  wives, 
ifoncubines;  domestics^  and. eunuchs,  are  of  that 
nee.  'Every  male  in  China,  of  Tartar  paventt 
or  decent,  is  allowed  a  stipend  from  his  births 
add  is  registered  among  the  scrvanU  of  the  prAoccf 
These  form  his  body  guards,  to  whom  his.  per* 
sonal  safety  is  confided*    Such  a  prefeTen<;[^  of 
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Tartars,  apparently  partial  and  impolitic,  was 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  in  the  commence- 
ment- of  the  dynasty,  when  the  conquest  of  the 
country  was  not  complete;  and  little  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of  those  who  had 
been  vanquished.  It  became,  however,  the  source 
of  additional  disaffection,  which,  in  its  turn,  call- 
ed for  the  continuance  of  the  measure  which  pro- 
duced it.  No  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
Tartar  and  Chinese  nations  since  they  became ' 
subject  to  one  scnrereign,  has  contributed  to  their 
union,  or  to  overcome  the  opposition  approach- 
ing to  antipathy,  which  must  have  previously 
subsisted  between  a  warlike  people  ever  endea* 
vouring  to  invade,  and  a  civilized  people  always 
struggling  to  exclude,  their  neighbours.  It  is 
still  a  common  saying  in  the  provinces  of  China 
where  those  invaders  most  abound,  that  np  half 
a  dozen  natives  are  assembled  together  for  an 
hour,  before  they  begin  to  clamour  against  the 
Tartars.  The  sovereigns  of  the  present  dynasty 
have,  hitherto,  ostensibly  conformed  to,  rather 
than  exclusively  adopted,  the  Chinese  manners, 
laws,  and  language.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  it  will  continue  long  enough  up- 
on the  throne  to  melt  entirely  into  Chinese.  The 
present  dynasty  has  already  lasted  almost  as  long 
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as  the  average  of  those  which  preceded  it;  as 
each  indeed,  owed  its  origin  to  talents  ai\d  ac- 
tivity, taking  advantage  of  £ivourable  circum- 
stances, so  it  seldom  survived  the  ^eak^  struggle 
of  indolence  and  incapacity,  against  calamity  or 
disturbance.  The  principle  of  hereditary  right, 
so  long  the  support  of  other  thrones,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ingrafted  into  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese,  who  Iseem  to  look  to  power  only, 
which  is  a  less  stable  tenure,  as  the  foundation  of 
authority ;  but  hitherto  the  Tartar  princes  of  the* 
present  dynasty,  have  continued  to  maintain 
theirs  with  a  steady  and  strict  hand;  and  the  de- 
sire of  perpetuating  the  stability  and  uniformity 
of  their  governmenty  has  directed  them  to  the 
choice  of  their  successors,  with  a  view  to  eflfect 
tuate  this  purpose  with  the  greater  certainty. 
The  present  &nperor  determined  some  time 
since  upon  a  measure,  which  might  not  be 
attended  with  a  similar  consequence  in  other 
countries ;  that  of  resigning  his  crown  at  a  pe- 
riod, which,  though  at  that  time  distant,  his 
vigorous  constitution  rendered  it  probable  he 
should  survive ;  thus  enabling  him  to  place  faey 
yond  risk,  the  accession  of  him  whom  he  mi^t 
appoint  to  be  his  heir ;  and  whom,  whether  his 
son  by  nature  or  adoption,  the  sentiments  of 
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filial  piety,  which  in  China,  are  not  to  be  shaken 
even  by  a  throne,  as  well  as  those  of  gratitude 
and  aflfection,  would  engage  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample and  advice  of  his  predecessor.  And  itjs 
likely  diat  Chen-Lung  wiH  have  had  the  grati- 
fication of  enjoying  in  anotlier,  the  dignity  aild 
povvrer  he  has  communicated  to  him,  without 
being  himself  deprived  of  either. 

Gf  the  several  sons  of  the  Emperor,  only  four 
are  now  alive,  the  eighth,  the  eleventh;  the 
\  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth.  The  eleventh  being 
Governor  of  Pekin,  continued  there  during  his 
father^s  absence.  The  others  were  at  Zhe-hol;  of 
these,  die  two  youngest  were  understood  to  be  the 
most  promising.  They  were  likewise  courteous 
in  their  manners,  fond  of  acquiring  information 
about  other  countries,  and  curious  in  examining 
the  inventions  and  improvement  imported  fi-om 
thence. 

The  Emperor  s  great  age  no  longer  permitting, 
him  to  follow  the  great  chase  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  forests  of  Tartary,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  after  the  celebration  of  his  birthday,  he 
detennined  on  his  speedy  return  to  Pekin,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  Embassador  should  precede 
him  thither. 

Before  his  Excellency's  departure  frorn  Zhe- 
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hol,  he  received  an  answer,  through  the  Legate, 
from  Ho-choong-taung,  to  the  letter  he  had  sent 
some  time  before,  announcing  to  him,  that  the 
Hindostan  should  be  permitted  to  sell  goods  and 
purchase  produce  at  Chu-san,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  principal  mandarines,  who  should  guard 
against  any  frauds  that  might  be  attempted  by  die 
natives ;  and  moreover^  that  as  she  had  come  out 
laden  in  grelt  measure  widi  presents  for  the  Em- 
peror, she  should  be  subject  to  no  duties  on  her 
return,  which  was  a  boon  that  had  not  been  re- 
quested ;  but  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  suffer 
Captain  Mackintosh  to  go  at  this  time  to  join  his 
ship,  the  business  of  which  must  continue  to  be 
done  by  the  people  to  whom  she  was^then  en- 
trusted. 

This  answer  was  niore  favourable  than  was 
expected  from  the  channel  through  which  it 
came,  except  as  to  the  latter  clause,  which  was 
owing  probably  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Thi- 
bet General,  in  consequence  of  that  subject  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  when  he  happened- to  be  pre- 
sent. The  virulence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
English  nation,  did  not  seem  abated ;  and  no- 
thing was,  perhaps,  more  desirable  for  its  in- 
terest in  China,  than  that  he  should  neither  be 
continued  in  the  councils  of  the  Emperor,  or  be 
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sent  back  to*  the  vice-royalty  of  Canton,  where 
he  might  oppress  the  factory  there,  or  misrepre- 
sent  their  conduct  and  disposition  in  his  dis- 
patches to  the  government. 

Captain  Parish  ascertained  the  latitude  of  Zhe- 
hol,  to  be  4 1  degrees  5  8  minutes  north.  During 
the  short  stay  of  the  Embassy  there,  the  weather 
was  remarkably  dry,  and  the  sky  serene  aijd 
clear. 


Plants^  collected  in  the  Journey  between  Pekin  and 
TJie-hol  in  Tartary. 

Sedum.  Berberis.  • 

Dianthus.  Convallaria  multiflora, 

Tribulus  terrestris,  Lin. 

Linnaei.  — : — verticillata,  Lin. 

Cassia proctimbens,  Os-  Asparagus. 

beck  <ind  Thunberg,  Crassula  spin'osa,  Lin. 

non  Linnaei.  another  species. 

Sophorajaponica.  Sambucus  nigra,  Lin- 

Polygonum  lapathifo-  naei. 

lium  Lindaei.  Sambucus  umfiellata. 

Polygonum fagopy rum,  Bupleurum. 

Lin.  S  wertia  rotata,  Linnaei . 
another  species.  IJlmus. 
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Gbaenopodiiun,    three  Scabiosa  |efucautha» 
specie^.  another  species* 

Asclepias  Sibirica,  Lin.  Aristidai. 

Vitis    heterophylla,  Arundo, 

Thunberg.  Ayena. 

Euonymi|$.  Briza  eragrostis,  Lin. 

Rhamnus  i  four  specijes  •  Poa  • 

im.  P?nicum    crus    corvi. 


Solanum  nigrum,  Lin-  Linnaei. 

naei,  glaucura,  L. 

Physalis    alkekengi,  ' italicum,  L. 

Linnsei.  viride,  L. 

Hyoscyamus    niger,  ciliare,    Retz. 

Linnxi.                             obs. 
Campanula,   two  spe-      another  species. 

cies.       ♦    ,  Saccharum. 

Convolvulus,  two  spe-  Cyperus  iria,  Linnaei. 

cies.  anotlier  species, 

Lysimachia.  Moraea  chinensis,  Lin- 
Echium,  nxi. 

Gistus.  Ixia  chinensis,  Linnaei. 

Sanguisorba  officinalis.  Valerian  a . 

Linnaei.  Amethystea    cae^ulea, 
Rubia  cordata,  Thuiv-         Linnaei, 

berg.  Veronicz^,  ^wo  species. 

Scabiosa    leucantha,  Syringa  vulgaris,  Lin- 

Linnaei^  nae.i. 
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«r 


Qiiercus. 

Moros« 

Salix. 

'    Fraxinus. 

Pinus. 

,      Asten 

Nicotiana. 

Paeonia. 

Allium. 

Matricaria* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SETUSN    TO    PEfclN.     OBSERVATIONS    AND    OCCUR- 
RENCES THERE,  AND  AT  YUEN-MIN-YUEN. 

A  VAST  assemblage  of  strangers  could  not  con- 
tinue long  at  Zhe-hol  without  inconvenience* 
The  principal  of  those  who  attended  there  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Emperor's 
birth,  departed  from  thence,  in  different  direc- 
tions, at  the  same  time  with  the  British  Embas- 
sador, on  the  twenty-first  of  September.  Amongst 
those  whose  route  lay,  like  his,  to  the  southward, 
were  the  delegates  from  Pegu,  and  other  king- 
doms bordering  upon  some  of  die  Chinese  pro- 
vinces. Very  diflferent  motives  froin  those  which 
occasioned  the  present  Embassy,  induced  the  so- 
vereigns of  those  states  to  send  persons  frequently 
to  represent  them  at  the  court  of  Pekin.  Their 
dominions  were  not  only  vastly  inferior  to  China 
in  extent  and  population,  but  from  a  weak  and 
unsteady  government,  and  the  frequency  of  in- 
'testine  divisions,  were  little  able  to  cope  with 
that  great  empire ;  nor  could  they  rely,  for  their 
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support,  upon  the  assistance  of  other  princes, 
actuated  by  the  jealousy  of  maintaining  the  ba- 
lance of  Asiatic  power.    It  was,  therefore,  be- 
come generally  a  maxim  of  political  prudence 
with  them,  to  acknowledge  a  sort  of  vassallage  to 
China,  by  sending  tribute,  and  paying  homage, 
to  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  direct 
interference ;  and  the  danger,  if  they  resisted,  of 
entire  subjugation  in  a  contest  so  unequal.  Those 
delegates  were  placed  under  tho^  conduct  of  some 
mferior  mandarines ;  and  a  moderate  yet  decent 
stipend  was  allowed  for  their  maintenance  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  the  country.     But, the  man* 
jdarines,  trusting  to  the  difficulties  that  a  stranger 
always  experience^,  in  conveying  a  complaint, 
and  the  hazard  of  attempting  it,  gave  way  to  th^ 
cpnt^mpt  which  they  feU  jfor  thosfc  foreigners,  and 
often  treated  them  with  indignity*    Those  man- 
darines also,    receiving  themselves  very  small 
salaries  from  government,  felt  little  scmple  in 
taking  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  derive  emolument  from  defrauding  the  persons 
uoder  their  care,  of  a  considerable  share  of  their 
allowance.  Luckily  in  such  circumstances,  those 
*men  had  been  habituated  to  the  hardships  of  a 
milkary  life ;  and  their  minds  were  not  so  re- 
fined as  to  feci  humiliation  very  poignantly;  ^nd 
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liaax  chief  morUfication,  perhaps,  arose  from  the 
fijc^erior  treatment  of  the  English  Embassy. 

The  sanie  parade,  as  formerly,  continued  to 
attend  it.  As  it  was.  no  longer  encimibered  mith 
the  presents  carried  to  Zhe*hoI,  and  left  there, 
the  determination  was  taken  cf  travelling  faster 
than  before,  but  still  of  stopping  ^t  some  of  the 
Emperor's  palaces,  where  all  things  were  made 
Teady  for  tlie  reception  of  the  Embassador,  andliis 
retinue.  The  highways  which  were  now  repaired, 
£icilitated  their  progress.  One  indeed  was  re- 
served for  the  use.  of  the  Emperor  alone.  This 
was  rendered  perfectly  level,  dry,  and  smooth. 
Cisterns  were  contrived  on  the  sides  of  the  Im- 
perial road,  to  hold  water  for  sprinkling  it  oc- 
casionally, in  order  to  keep  down  the  dust. 
Parallel  to  the  Emperor's,  was  another  road,  not 
quite  so  broad,  nor  swept  continually  with  so 
much  care,  but  perfectly  commodious  and  safe. 
This  was  intended  for  the  attendants  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty ;  and  upon  this,  the  British  £m« 
bassyyiras  allowed  to  pass.  All  other  travellers 
were  excluded  from  these  two  privileged  roads, 
and  obliged  to  endeavour  to  make  out  a  path 
wherever  they  were  able. 

Short  as  was  the  interval  which  elapsed  since 
the  Embassy  had  gone  along  this  route  to  Zhe- 
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holy  the  change  in  the  temperature  already  was 
^co0siderable ;  and  a  greater  degree  of  cold  experi- 
enced, than  in  a  sin^lar  latitude  at  the  same  sea- 
son in  Europe.  It  affected,  indeed,  the  human 
frame  with  a  keenness  seldom  felt  in  England. 

When  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  arrived 
at  K^o-pe-koo,  near  which  they  had  already  vi- 
sited and  examined  the  great  wall,  insatiate  curio- ^ 
sity  excited  some  of  them  to  inspect  once  more  that 
ancieift  bulwark.  Here  they  had  a  fresh  instance 
of  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  government,  or  of 
tlie  persons  commanding  under  it.  The  breach 
through  which  those  travellers  before  had  passed 
to  moiint  the  wall,  was,  during  their  absence, 
stopped  up  with  stqne  ^nd  rubbish,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  passage.  The  Tartar  and  Chinese  at- 
tendants seemed,  indeed,  in  all  cases,, to  be  em* 
barrassed  between  the  fear  of  offending  guests 
they  were  ordered  to  respect,  if  they  should  at- 
tempt to  put  any  actual  constraint  upon  their 
actions,  and  the  dread  of  being  responsible  for 
9ufiering  strangers'  to  have  too  near  an  insight 
of  the  country.  The  policy  of  these,  persons 
consisted  chiefly  in  diverting  the  strangers  from 
curious  objects  of  pursuit,  by  indirect  methods, 
and  by  throwing  obstructions,  apparently  acci- 
4ental,  in  their  way;  and  the  gendemen  of  the 
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Embassy,  from  prudence  partly,  and  partly  from 
consideration  towards  their  attendants,  desisted 
frequently  from  excursions  and  inquiries  per- 
fectly harniless  in  themselves. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  journey,  one  of  the 
Embassador's  guards  died  of  a  surfeit,  as  was 
supposed,  of  fruit.  His  death  happened  in  one 
of  the  Emperor's  palaces ;  but  such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  of  the  people  in  every  thing 
relating  to  their  dread  sovereign,  that  it  was  con. 
trary  to  rule  to  have  allowed  any  person  to 
breathe  his  last  within  the  Imperial  precincts. 
The  conductors,  therefore,  of  the  Embassador, 
directed  the  corpse  of  this  European  to  be  car- 
ried from  thence  in  a  palanquin,  as  if  still  alive ; 
anc^his  death  was  announced  at  some  distance 
upon  the  road. 

Another  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  Em- 
bassador's suite,  labouring  under  a  dysentery^ 
stopped  at  a  Chinese  inn,  and  was  induced  to 
consult  a  physician  of  the  place,  who,  to  the  doc- 
trine 6f  the  pulse,  added  a  discourse  upofi  the 
different  temperaments  of  the  human  frame,  and 
unluckily  attributing  his  patient's  sufiering  to 
the  predominance  of  cold  humours,  prescribed 
for  him  strong  doses  of  pepper,  cardamoms,  and 
ginger,  taken  in    hot   show-choo  or  distilled 
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spirit ;  a  medicine  which  so  exasperated  ail  the 
symptpms  of  Ids  disorder,  that  he  had  much  dif- 
iicuhy  to  escape  alive  to  Pekiii. 

The^retum  of  the  Embassador  and  his  suite  to 
that  capita],  was  a  joyful  event  to  such  of  the  an- 
cient companions  of  the  voyage  as  he  had  left 
there  behind  him*  They  had  lived,  in  that  in- 
terval, a  retired  and  secluded  life.  Many,  in« 
deed,  of  the  missionaries  were  nearly  as  desirous 
of  their  society,  as  exiles  usually  are  to  see  their 
countrymen  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  accordingly^ 
in  the  beginning,  some  of  the  fathers  called  upon 
the  Enghsh  everyday;  but  this  very  intimacy 
contributed,  perhaps,  to  arouze  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  the  Chinese  against  both.  The  long  re- 
sidence of  the  former  did  not  exempt  them  from 
.the  general  mistrust  entertained  of  foreigners ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  or  extra- 
vagant, than  the  designs  attributed  to  the  latter/ 
particularly  in  letters  from  Canton  and  Macao« 
It  was  quickly  determined  by  the  oflBcers  of  go- 
vernment at  Pekin,  that  as  little  opportunity  as 
possible  should  be  aflbrded  by  any  communi- 
cation between  the  old  and  new  Europeans  there. 
Under  some  futile  pretence  of  preventing  the  ser- 
vants attending  upon  the  fbimer  from  purloining 
any  of  the  Embassador's  effects  left  in  his^  hotel 
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during  Ris  absence,  that  missionaiy  alone  wa^ 
permitted  to  continue  going  there,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire?  into  the  wants  of  the 
persons  remaining  behind  his  Excellency,  and  to 
transact  any  necessary  business  for  them.  Their 
foreien  dress  also  attracted  an  intrusive  mob 
about  them  whenever  they  ventured  into  the  city.^ 
They  had  no  mandarines  of  rank,  to  procure  re- 
,  spcct  for  them  as  they  went  along ;  nor  had  they 
die  benefit  of  Chinese  interpreters  with  diem,  to 
explain  any  thing  they  he^rd  or  saw.  The  boun- 
daries of  their  hot^l  were,  however,  so  extensive 
as  to  admit  of  exercise  widiin  its  bounds,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  suffering  under  the  feelings 
of  personal  constraint.  Several  of  them  also  went 
frequently  to  Yuen-niin-yuen,  where  the  arrange- 
mentof  the  machines,  and  others  of  the  principal 
presents,  required  their  superintendance.  Doc- 
tor Scot,  who  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  several 
of  the  guard  and  servants  that  were  ill,  was  par* 
ticularly  attentive  to  his  patients.  Another  cir- 
cumstance afforded  him  also  some  occupation. 
In  China,  as  elsewhere,  not  only  the  wants  of 
man  are  what  excites  his  ingenuity  to  supply 
them,  but  his  inventions  seldom  outstep  the  ab- 
solute occasion  he  feels  for  them.  Tfie  interior 
covering,  as  well  as  exterior  dress  of  the  Chinese, 
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is  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  noi  cequiiviiig  to^be 
preserved  or  renewed  by  frequent  washing ;  antsl 
consists  sometimes  of  materials  tliatdo  not  admit 
of  such  an  operation.  White  garments  of  any 
kind  are  worn  only  for  mourning.  These  can- 
not be  too  much  soiled  for  the  etiquette,  which 
excludes*  every  appearance  of  personal  care  or 
ornament  from  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  The  close  dixss  of  Eu- 
ropeans requires,  for  health,  as-  well  as  cleanli- 
ness, to  be  often  changed;  but  the  loose  manner 
in  which  the  people  of  Asia  wear  their  clothes, 
tho  it  requires  frequently  a  greater  quantity  of 
them  to  guard  against  the  inclemency  of,  the 
weather,  permits  tlieni  to  be  worn  a  longer  time 
without  inconvenience.  Their  tables,  which  tlic 
varnish  always  laid  upon  them  prevents  from 
imbibing  moisture,  or  being  injured  bv  dust,  arcr 
not  covered  with  cloths.  They  spread  no  sheets* 
upon  their  beds.  They  have  not  adopted  the 
-use  of  linen ;  and  white  cotton  is  applied  by 
-most  of  them  to  a  very  few  purposes  only.  The 
coarse  cloth  generally  used  by  them  will  admit 
of  being  steeped  in  alkaline  ley,  Ibr  the  purposjc 
of  being  washed,  or  freed  fiom  the  inipuntics 
which  stuck  to  it  while  worn.  The- alkali  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  i»  a  white  fossil  sube 
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Stance  found  in  plenty  abotit  Pekin;  nor  do  they 
in  most  cases  require  any  other,, except  indeed 
for  cleansing  th^  skin,  in  regard  to  which  the 
Chinese  are  not  without  abundance  of  cosme- 
tics. For  fine  linen,  however,  this  alkali  of  the 
Chinese  is  too  acrid,  and  speedily  destroys  its 
texture*.  To  correct  this  ill  quality,  Doctor  Scot 
turned  artist,  and  having  procured  a  suflScient 
proportion  of  oil,  soon  made  with  it  and  the 
alkali;  very  good  soap,  for  the  consumption  of 
his  companions  and  himself. . 

It  is  likely  that  the  general  use  of  linen,  to 
which  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  its 
present  exemption  from  leprous  affections,  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  course  of  their 
increased  commerce  and  connections  with  Euro- 
peans. Leprous  disorders  are  those  alone  for 
which  any  hospitals  are  regularly  erected  in 
China,  on  the  principle  of  their  being  too  infec- 
tious, to  admit  of  persons  a£Bicted  with  them 
having  any  communication  with  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  article  of  soap  will,  probably,  soon  fol- 
low that  of  linen,  as  a  necessary  appendage. 
The  ingredients  for  making  it,  and  most  other 
articles  demanded  for  the  use  of  the  English  Em- 
bassy, were  furnished  at  the  expence  of  the  Chi* 
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nese  gwarament.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
be  very  particular  in  explaining  Ae  use  and  4DC- 
casion  of  them  to  the  mandarines.  The  request 
made  to  them,  tho  never,  in  words,  refused,  was 
not  always  complied  with,  in  fact.  Sometimes 
also,  an  aiarm  was  taken  by  them,  as  if  some  im- 
proper purposes  were  intended  to  be  effected  by 
whaft  was  called  for.  One  of  die  painters  of  the 
£mi>assy  once  wished  to  have  an  easel  or  stand 
for  the  framed  canvas,  on  which  he  meant  to 
draw  the  portrait  of  a  missionary. '  The  manda- 
rines, hot  comprehending  tlie  nature  of  .an  easel, 
simj^le  as  it  seemed,  and  prohnbiy  appidiending 
that  it  might  be  some  part  of  a  mathematical  ap- 
paratus, for  the  purpose  of  makthg  miiitaTy 
|dains  ormeasu^ements,  or  for  takuig  sketches  of 
^:lie  fortifications  or  ramparts  of  the  capital,  could 
BOt  be  persuaded  to  give  directions  for  makiiig 
*sudh  an  instrument.  Sohie  individuals  of  the 
Embassy  wished  to  procure  what  &ey  wanted 
Bk  their  own  expence ;  biit  they  were  narrowly 
watched,  the  prices  of  the  articles  returned  to 
ithem;  and  corporal  punishment  inflicted  on 
diose  who  sold  them.  '  Hospitality  to  Grangers, 
demanding  that  they  should  be  freed  from,  all 
charges^  was  indeed  the  ostensible  ground  for 
this  severity ;  tho  it  appeared  not  to  be  altogether 
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unconnected  with  a  system  of  precautions  die* 
tated  by  jealousy. 

To  this   political  and  prejudiced  jealousy, 
was  added,  dio  veiy  innocently  on  the  part  of 
those  who  gave  rise  to  it,  a  jealousy  and  alarm 
of  another  kind.    In  one  of  the  courts  of  die 
Embassador's  hotel,  were  rocks  artificially  heap- 
ed up  in  the  Chinese  taste,  by  way  of  decoration, 
and  which  served,  tho  not  intended  for  such 
use,  as  steps  to  the  top  of  the  wall  surrounding 
the  whole  inclosure.    From  .thence  could  some- 
times be  perceived,  the  female  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  houses.    It  was  said,  that  in  this 
manner  a  few  persons  belonging  to  the  Embassy 
Happened  I  in  the  vacancy  of  employ ment»:  dur- 
ing his  Excellency's  absence,  but  without  being 
impelled  by  any  motive  of  improper  curiosity, 
.  to  walk  upon  the  walls  of  the  hotel.    This  acci- 
dental occurrence  was  considered  as  unbecoming, 
and  gaveoSence  to  th6  neighbourhood;  but  the 
practice,  upon  representation,  was  immediately 
discontinued.  At  this  period  a  confused  account 
arrived  at  Pekin,  of  die  temporary  contest  about 
the  ceremony  of  reception,   which  at  Zhe-hol 
was  so  quickly  settled.    Some  j>pUticians  in* 
fcrrcd  from  thence,  beside  considering  the  Em- 
bassador's visit  at  an  end,  that  he  would  not  be 
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allowed  to  return  to  the  capital ;  but  like  the 
delegates  who  left  Tartary  at  the  same  tiirfe, 
would  be  obliged  to  continue  his  route  without 
passing  through  it.  The  arrival  of  his  Excel* 
lency  at  Pekin  put  an  end  to  these  conjectures. 

His  entrance  into  it  Was  attended- with  the 
usual  hohoinrs;  and  he  received  the  customary 
visits  from  the  principa,!  mandarines,  several  of 
whom  were  in  waiting  for  him  at  his  hotel.  Yet 
he  was  aware  of  the  propriety  of  .fixing  a  limit  to 
his  Embassy.  The  permanent  residence  of  a 
minister  in  China,  from  a  foreign  coiirt,  was  yet 
utterly  unknown  in  that  country.  The  maxim  of 
considering  foreign  embassadors  as  guests,  whosii 
charges  it  was  becoming  to  defray  at  the  public 
charge,  while  they  continued  in  the  country, 
led  naturally  to  the  rule  of  putting,  quickly,  a 
period  to  their  stay.  The  extraordinary  degree 
of  expence,  which  the  splendid  treatment  given 
to  the  English,  occasioned  to  the  Emperor,  was 
an  additional  argument  against<  the  prolongation 
of  the  visit,  as  it  would  have  been  an  abuse  of 
the  hospitality  with  which  they  were  received. 
It  would  have  offended  too  much  the  pride  and 
prejudices  of  the  Chinese  nation,  to  have  pressed, 
abruptly,  a  proposal  in  this  first  diplomatic  mis- 
siouf  for  giving  up  its  ancient  notions  in  regard 
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tb' public  visitors,  zmd  for  dufFering  them  to  bear 
their  own  expences^  while  y^t  within  the  do- 
minions of  China.  His  Excellency  was  deter* 
mined,  therefore,  to  desire  leave  to  depart,  after 
the  great  festival,  in  ;the  beginning  of  the  Chi- 
nese year,  in  Febniary.  During  that  interval, 
whatever  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  obtain,  or 
ought  to  apply  for,  might  be  accomplished ;  and 
an  amicable  and  frequent  intercourse  might  gra- 
dually be  established  for  the  mutual  convenience 
of  both  nations. 

His  Excellency  understood,  indeed,  that  some 
proposal  £ar  *his  departme,  would  be  soon  ex- 
pected; and  that  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  the  per- 
sons left  th^re  to  adjust  the  nice  machinefi, 
brought  out  as  presents,  were  urged  to  finish 
their  work,  lest  they  should  be  left  incomplete. 
Dr.  Dinwiddie  continued  almost  constantly 
there,  to  direct  the  workmen  inputting  together 
the  various  complicated  parts  of  die  Planetarium. 
Mr.  Barrow  went  and  resided  occasionally  at  the 
same  place  to  superintend  the  arrangement  of  a\\ 
the  other  presents.  He  had  frequently  the  op 
portunity  of  observing  there  the  ingenuity  and 
dexterity  of  the  Chinese,  workmen.  Two  of 
them  took  down  the  two  magnificent  glass  lustres 
sent  as  presents  to  the  Emperor,,  in  order  to  place 
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tbem  in  %  more  advantageous  position.  They 
separated  them  piece  by  piece,  and  put  them 
again  together  in  a  short  time  without  difficulty 
or  misted,  the  whole  consisting  of  many  thouh 
sand  minute  pieces,  tho  they  had  never  seen  any 
thing  of  th^  kind  befopre.  Another  Chinese  cut 
a  narrow  slip  from  the  edge  of  a  curved  plate  of 
glass  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  one  belong- 
ing ta  the  dome  of  the  Planetarium,  which  had 
been  broken  in  the  carriage.  The  English  me*- 
chanics  belonging  to  the  Embassy  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  cut  the  glass  according  to  this  curve 
line,'  with  the  assistance  of  a  diamond.  The 
native  workman  did  not  shew  his  method;  but 
it  waa  said  that  he  succeeded,  by  first  drawing 
the.  point  of  a  heated  iron  acrpss  the  sur£ice  to 
be  diivided . 

The  invention  of  this  arti^,  in  the  present' 
instance,  was  the  more  singular,  as  there  is:  no 
9^i»uJ^t)bi|^  of  glass  in  the  eo^pire,  except  at 
Canton^t  where,  instead  of  fusing  the  rough  in^ 
gredients  of  flint,  or  sand  and  barilla,  and  coo- 
verting  them  by  date  proper  process  into  glass, 
ihe  manu&cturer  is  satisfied  with  only  melting 
.tlie  broken  pieces  collected  of  that  material,  and 
fbiming  it  into  new  shapes,  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  it  might  be  destined.  The  Ghineae 
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appear  indeed  to  have  strong  claims  to  tte  ere* 
dit  of  having  been  indebted  only  to  themselves 
for  the  invention  of  the  tools,  necessary  in  the 
primary  and  necessary  arts  of  life.    The  learned 
2^nd  attentive  traveller  .will  have  observed,  in  re- 
lation to  common  tools,  such  as,  for  example, 
t}ie  plane  and  anvil,  that  whether  in  India  or  in 
Europe,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  they  are 
found  to  have  been  fabricated  in  the  same  precise 
form,  scarcely  ^ver  differing,  except  perhaps  in 
the  roughness  of  the  materials,  or  of  the  make, 
and  all  denoting  a  common  origin,  being  almost 
a  servile  imitation  of  each  other.     In  China 
alone,  those  tools  have   something  peculiar  in 
their  construction,  some  difference,  often  indeed 
slight;  but  always  clearly  indicating  that,  whe- 
tjier  better  or  worse  fitted  for  the  same  purposes^ 
than  those  in  use  in  other  countries,  the  one  did 
not  serve  as  a  model  for  the  other.    Thus,  for 
example,  the  upper  surface  of  the  anvil,  else- 
where flat  and  somewhat  inclined,  is  among  the^ 
Chinese  swelled  into  a  convex  form. 

In  the  forges  near  Pekln,  on  the  roail  to  Zhc- 
hol,  where  this  particularity. was  observed,  an- 
other also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
The  bellows  used  by  the  common  smiths  of  Eu- 
rope are  vertical.    The  blaist  is  impelled,  partly 
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by  the  weight  of  the  machine,  rendered  heavy 
for  that  piirpose;  but  it  is  opened  or  raised  by 
muscular  exertion  overcoming  the  gravity  useful 
in  the  fbrkner  instance;  and,  during  that  ope- 
ration  j  the  blast  is  discontinued*  But  the  Chinese 
bellows  are  horizontal.  The  workman  is  not  aided 
at  any  one  time  by  the  weight  of  the  machine, 
but  he  is  not  burdened  with  it  at  another.  It' 
is  an  advantage  that  the  labour  should  thus  be 
equable  and  never  excessive.  The  bellows  arfe 
made  in  thfe  form  of  a  box,  of  which  a  moveable 
door  is  so  closely  fitted,  as  when  drawn  back  to 
cresLte  a  vacuum  in  the  box,  into  which,  in 
consequence,  the  air  rushing  with  impetuosity, 
through  an  opening  guarded  by  a  valve,  produces 
a  blast  through  an  opposite  aperture*  The  same 
is  continued  when  the  door  is  pushed  forward  to 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  box,  the  space  with- 
in it  being  diminished,  and  the  air  compressed, 
a  part  of  it  is  forced  out  through  the  same  aper-. 
ture.  When  instead  of  a  moveable  door,  a  piston 
is  placed  within  it,  the  air  is  compressed  between 
the  piston  and  both  extremities  of  the  box  alter- 
nately, and  forced  out  upon  the  same  principle 
m  both  operations.  This  double  or  perpetual 
bellows,  is  worked  with  equal  ease,  and  with 
double  the  effect  of  the  common  or  single  bellows* 
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A  model  ottht  Chinese  bellows,  not  easily  in- 
telligible by  description,  has  becn^  brought  to 
England,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  curious. 

The  common  plane  of  the  Chinese  carpefiter 
is,  like  the  anvil,  distinguished  by  some  mintrte 
particulars  which  charskterise  it  to  be' original. 
It  differs  not  only  in  the  way  of  fixing  the  chisel 
in  it,  b«t«  ill  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used. 
The  ends  of  the  frame  itself  serve,  elsewhere,  for 
handles  by  which  tlie  tool  is  held  and  applied  to 
the  wood  of  which  tlie  surface  is  to  be  made 
smooth ;  but  to  the  Chinese  plane  are  fixed  par* 
ticular  handlfes  across  tlie  frame,  by  which  the 
same  purpose  is  ^flfected  perhaps  with  greater 
ease.  # 

The  histories  of  the  first  remote;  agvd  of  Chi- 
nese transactions,  attribute  die  most  usefiil  in- 
ventions ija  society  to  the  first  or  oldest  monarchs 
of  the  country*  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
they  were  the  gradual  result  of  the  effiH'te,  of  se- 
veral obscure  iinlividuals,  who-  felt,  in  the.course 
of  their  own  labours,  and  endeavoured  to* supply, 
tlie  want  of  such  mechanical  assistance;  and 
that  subsequent  historians,  not  able  to  trace  the 
real  inventors,  substitutfcd  the  names  of  th^  en-» 
couragers  or  promoters  oF  those  arts.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  tfcatnbt  only  the  in- 
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venCioiis  of  first  necessity,  bat  tkose  of  decoratioa 
and  reinementy  were  known  among  the  GhicuBSe 
in  remote  antiquit)r.  The  annals  of  the  empire 
bear  testimony  to  the  Bict,  and  it  is  ccmfixmed  by 
a  consideration  of  the  natural  progress*  of  those 
inventions,  and  of  the  state  of  Chinese  artists  at 
this  time.  In  the  first  discovery  and  establish- 
ment of  an  art,  it  is  practised  avukwardiy,  even 
with  the  help  of  tools  ,*  and  this  slate  is  supposed 
to  be  long  stationary,  until  at  length  it  actvancea 
to  its  second  period,  when  it  becomes  improved, 
and  the  artist  is  enabled  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  every  tool  and  machine  that  can  assist 
kirn.  The  last  period  of  perfection  is  that  in 
which  the  artist  is  become  so  dextrous,  as  tocom« 
plete  his  4rork  with  few,  or  aukward  tools,  and 
with  little  or  no  assistance.  And  such  is  the 
character  of  the  Chinese  potteir,  weaver,,  workei 
in  the  precious  metals,  and  in  ivory,  and  of  most 
others  in  the  several  trades  conunonly  practised 
in  the  country.  And  such  attaimnent  is,  no  doubt, 
the  utmost  eflfort  of  ike  art,  and  the  strongest  teat 
of  a  very  ancient  possession  of  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  method^  of  making 
gunpowder,  and  of  printing,  should  be  discovejr- 
ed  to  the  Chinese  long  before  they  were  known 
by  Europeans.  With  regard  to  thefirst,.  ^n  what- 
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ever  country  nature  creates  nitre  (one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  for  making  gunpowder,)  in  the  great* 
est  plenty,  there  its  deflagrating  quality  is  most 
likely  to  be  first  observed ;  arid  a  few  experiments 
founded  on  that  observation,  will  lead  to  the 
composition  that  produces  such  sudden  and  vio- 

•  lent  effects,  Nitre  is  the  natural  and  daily  pro- 
duce  of  China  and  India,  and  there,  accordingly, 
the  knowledge  of  gunpowder  seems  to  be  coeval 
with  that  of  the  most  distant  historic  events. 
Among  the  Chinese,  it  has  been  applied  at  all 
times  to  useful  purposes,  such  as  blasting  rocks, 
and  removing  great  obstructions,  and  to  those  of 
amusement  in  making  a  vast  variety  of  fire  works. 

*  It  was  also  used  as  a  defence,  by  undermining 
the  probable  passage  of  the  enemy,  an^  blowing 
him  up.  But  its  force  had  not  been  directed 
through  strong  metallic  tubes  as  it  was  by  Euro- 
peans soon  after  they  had  discovered  it.  Yet 
this  invention  did  not  prove  ^o  decisive  for  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  it,  as  to  mark  distinctly 
in  history,  the  precise  period  when  its  practice 
first  took  place.  And  tho,  in  imitation  of  Eu- 
rope, it  has  been  introduced  into  the  armies  of 
the  East,  other  modes  of  warfare  are  sometimes 
«&till  preferred  to  it. 

In  relation  to  the  second  method,  or  that  of 
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printing,  important  as  are  its  eQects  in  Europe ; 
it  is  obvious  that  as  its  object  is  only  to  multiply 
copies  of  the  same  writing,  it  could  be  sought  for 
only  in  that  society  which  produces  many  readers. 
The  number  of  such  would  no  doubt  be  increased 
wherever  it  were  intrdduced;  but  where  that  num- 
ber isbecome  very  considerable,  from  other  causes 
tending  to  increase  the   civilized  and  lettered 
classes  of  society,  the  various  attempts  to  supply 
their  taste,  would  naturally  lead  to  so  simple  an 
invention  a;  the  Chinese  art  of  printing.  It  con*, 
sists  in  nothing  more  than  in  cutting,  in  relief, 
the  forms  of  the  written  characters  on  some  com- 
pact wood,  daubing  afterwards  those  characters 
with  a  black  glutinous  substance,  and  pressing 
upon  thclb  different  sheets  of  paper  (itself  a  pre- 
vious and  ingenious  invention),  each  sheet  taking 
thus  an  impression  of  the  characters  upon  which 
it  had  been  laid.    The  art  of  engraving,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  had  been 
carried  to  such  perfection  among  many  nations  of 
antiquity,  that  the  invi^ntion  of  printing,  as  here 
described,  and  coming  so  near  to  mere  engraving, 
was  likely  soon  to  follow  whenever  the  number 
of  readers  should  be  so  great  as  to  insure  reward 
to  the  inventor.  The  state  of  society  in  China, 
from  the  most  early  ages,  rendered  that  number 
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pradigiousr.  Unlike  ta  the  rest  of  die  world,. 
Wlere  valour  and  milikary  talents,  occsoionally^ 
Uffftted  wkh  natural  eloquence,  were  originally 
ths  feundatson  of  all  wealth  and  greatness,  whik 
litecatiire  was.lktle  more  than  an  amusement;  the 
study  of  the  written  mcaals,  history,  and  policy, 
of  Ckkm,  wa&  the  only  road,  not  inerely  to  power 
aoul  honour,  bi;t  to  every  individual  employment 
inidvei  stale.  The  necessity,  thereibre,  for  such 
a  nmhxpiicilty  of  copic&  for  all  persons  in  die 
middling  as  well  as  upper  classea  of  life  in  the 
mosl:  populous  of  all  empires,  was  the  early  and 
BOtural  parent  of  the  printing  art,  as  it  is  still 
piactised  among  them. 

The  paper  used  by  the  Chinese  far  their  pul>« 
IkaAions,  is  too  thin  and  weak  to  receive  dittinct 
iffqpiessions  on  both  sides.  The  engraved  board 
oit  which  the  paper  is  laid  to  take  the  impressiojft 
OB  one  side,  generally  contains  the  characters  for 
t wapages .  The  ps^r  when  printed  off,  is  doubled 
togedier,  the  Uank  sides  touching  each  other. 
The  &ld  forms  the  outer  edge,  which  thus  is 
douUc,  while  all  the  single  edges,  contrary  to^ 
the  mode  of  European  bookhinders,  are  stitched 
to^Dther  and  bound  into  a  volinne.  Afi)er  the 
editiocL  is  worked  off,  the  plates  or  boaids  are 
collected  together,  and  it  is  generally  mentiooed 
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in  the  preface  where  they  are  d^osited»  ia  case  t 
ieoQud  edition  ahould  be  called  for. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  in  Europe, 
that  moveable  types  were  a  preferable  Hwenti€Na 
to  that  of  the  Chinese ;  but  they  seldom  can  be 
applicable  to  the  impressioa  of  writings  in  a  lan- 
guage consisting,  like  theirs,  of  a  vast  varriety  of 
characters,  if  each  character  be  considered  as  a 
letter  in  an  alphabet.  The  compositor  in  a  prints* 
ing-office  easijy  distributes  the  feur-and-twenty 
letters  df  an  alphabetic  language.  He  at  once 
perceives  where  eachis  to  be  £>und*  He  distin* 
guishes  them  at  a  glance/  His  hands  even  ac^uii;e 
the  habit  of  reaching  rapidly,  without  looking, 
ibr  them*  as  'the  fingers  learn  to  toudi  the  keys 
of  a  haulpskhord  without  turning  ^  eyes  tD- 
wafds  them.  Were  there  many  thousands  ^ 
such  keys,  it  is  obvious  iixzt  no  suich  habit  could 
be  acquired,  nor  could  the  keys  be  within  reach. 
The  practice  wereequally impossible, inprinting 
with  eighty  thousand  moveable  types,  for  that 
number  of  different  chaiacters  ofif^hich  the  Ghi* 
iieise  tongue  consists.  It  has  i^ot,  indeed,  occurred 
to  the  artists  of  China  to  form  moveable  and  sepa- 
rate types,  for  each  of  the  minute  strokes,  or 
ekmcfnts,  of  which  such  characters  are  compos* 
ed,  as  has  been  attempted  seme  years  since  in 
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Germany.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  practice 
might  be  found  to  answer,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  which  must  arise  from  the  minute- 
ness of  the  type  necessary  for  each  particular 
stroke  ;  a  difficulty  which,  when  all  the  types  are 
not  necessarily  of  so  small  a  size,  has  been  over- 
come by  a  veiy  ingenious  and  learned  gentleltnan, 
in  printing  the  Persian  language  in  Bengal;  and 
tlie  further  difficulty,  of  uniting,  in  the  impres- 
sion, the  several  strokes,  marked  by  separate 
types,  of  a  Chinese  character,  which  does  not 
exist  in  printed  European  languages,  where  the 
letters. of  the  same  word  seldom  touch  each 
other. 

The  Ghitiese  are  satisfied,  whenever  the  same 
characters  very  frequently  occur,  as  in  die  public 
kalendars  and  gazettes,  to  use  types  for  such, 
cut  apart,  and  occasionally  inserted  within  thfe 
frames  where  they  are  wanted. 

Gazettes  are  frequently  published  in  Pekin, 
under  the  authority  of  government.  The  various 
appointments  throughout  the  anpirc,  the  favours 
granted  by  the  Emperor,  all  his  public  acts,  his 
remission  of  taxes  to  districts  suffering  by  dearth 
or  other  general  calamity,  his  recompense  of  ex- 
traordinary services,  the  embassies  sent,  and  the 
tribute  paid,  to  him,  form  a  considerable  part  of 
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the  public  news.  The  domestic  details  6(  his 
household,  or  of  his  private  life,  are  seldom,  if 
ever  mentioned.  Singular  events,  instances  of 
longevity,  sometimes  the  punishments  of  of&ncefs 
committed  by  njandarines,  are  there  recorded. 
Even  some  instances  of  the  adultery  of  women, 
which  is  a  punishable,  tho  not  a  capital,  offence, 
are  occasionally  published,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  the  like 
enormities.  While  China  was  at  war,  its  victo- 
ries, as  well  as  the  suppression  of  rebellions^ 
were  announced.  In  afl  other  cases  the  world, 
»  in  point  of  intelligence,  is  confined  to  China. 

JBeside  the  classic  works  of  the  Chinese,  of 
wlych  the  multiplication  by  printing  is  prodigi- 
ous, the  lighter  literature  of  the  country  gives  no 
inconsiderable  occupation  to  the  press.  The  Or* 
phan  of  China,  however  improved  in  an  English 
dress,  by  a  very  respectable  dramatic  poet,  may 
be  considered  as  no  unfavourable  specimen  of 
Chinese  tragedy ;  and  the  Pleasing  Hislary,  of 
which  an  English  translation,  under  the  care  of 
a  learned  and  ingenious  prelate,  was  published 
several  years  ago,  is  an  instance  of  Chinese  no- 
vel writing,  that  is  interesting  and  simple;  add 
for  serious  readers,  the  zeal  of  Christianity  had 
induced  the  missionaiies  to  procure  the  publica- 
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tion  of  several  works  in  the  Ciiitiese  tongue,  in 
proof  of  the  tenets  which  they  preached* 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilant  police  of  the 
Chinese  magistrates/booksdisaj^ovedhy  (hem 
'  are  privately  printed  and  disseminated  in  China. 
It  is  not  easy  to  prevent,  or  even  always  to  <letect, 
the  operations 'of  a  ti*ade  which,  oeside  ps^r  and 
ixik,  require  little  more  than  some  pieces  of 
boaid,  and  a  knife  to  cut  out  characters  upon 
them.  The  books  thus  published  furtivdy,  are 
chiefly  those  which  are  oflfensive  <o  decency,  and 
inBame  the  imagination  of  young  minds.  It  is 
not  said  that  any  are  levelled  against  the  govera- 
tnent.  The  mandarines  asserted,  however,  that  a 
sect  had  for  ages  subsisted  in  the  country,  whose 
chief  principles  were  founded  upon  an  antipathy 
to  monarchy;  and  who  nourished  hopes  of,  at 
last,  subverting  it.  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  utmost  secrecy,  and  no  man  avowed  any 
knowledge  of  them ;  but  a  sort  of  inquisition  was 
said  to  be  established  in  order  to  find  them  out. 
They  who  were  suspected  of  such  sentiments, 
were  cut  off,  or  hunted  out  of  society ;  some^vhat 
like  those  who  were  accused  formerly  of  Judaism 
in  some  Roman  Catholic  kingdoms. 

The  political,  moral,  and  historical  works  of 
the  Chinese  contain  no  abstract  ideas  of  li^^erty^ 
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wJxich  might  lead  them  to  the'  assertion  of  inde- 
pehdence.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  French  zeal  Tor 
propagating  principles  qF democracy,  their  decia-. 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  had  been  translated 
into  one  of  the  languages  of  India,  and  distributed 
ttrnt.  It  is  xiot,  indeed,  likely  to  cause  any  fer- 
mentation in  the  tritnquil,  submissive,  and  resign- 
ed.  minds,  with  tfa$  weak  ^nd  delicate  constitu- 
tions,  of  th6  Hindoos ;  but  it  might  be  otherwise 
Wong  the  Chinese  people,  who  are  more  sus- 
cej^tible  o£  such  impressipnSj  their  disposition 
being  more  consoiiant  to  enterprize.  They  are  a 
more  hardy -race*  Their  more  northern  climate 
tends  to  render  dbem  able  as  well  as  resolute. 
They  are  more  husbandmen  than  manufacturers, 
and  ais  such,  are  apt  to  feel  a  more  undaunted 
spirit.  The  minds  .gCmany  of  them,  also,  are  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  their  condition,  which 
lays  them  perpetually,  l^oth  as  to  their  fortunes 
and  (heir  persons,  at  the  mercy  of  the  manda- 
rines. Gwporal  punishment,  to  which  every 
man  amongst  them  is  subject  at  the  instant  nod 
of  any  magistrate,  and  soqietimes  even  theappre-  > 
henftfon  of  it,  is  capable,,  when  it  does  not  utterly 
debase  the  mind,  of  exciting  impatient  and  inde- 
lible resentment.  A  manifestation  of  innocence 
will  not  always  avail  tiO;S]#pport  an  individual  in 
VOL.  m.  I 
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an  appeal  to  superior  power.  The  maxim  of  mam- 
taining  proper  subordination,  vrill  genoidly  in" 
terrene  to  impede  redress.  Enormous  and  multi- 
plied oppressions,  at  length  producing  tumult, 
in  the  despair  ojf  suffering,  do  force,  ind^, 
attention :  the  magistrate  is  then  remold,  nd 
often  very  severely  punished.  But  ii^  in  com- 
mitting excesses  against  the  subject,  he  escapes 
mostly  with  impunity,  h^  is  tre^ed  With  inex* 
orable  rigour  on  the  iKghtest  failux«  towafd» 
government.  He  lies  under  ^^hard^i^,  also, 
of  being  frequently  responsible  for  events  n^ick 
he  seldom  can  control.  Upt>n  the  g^^al  prin* 
cipk  that  it  is  his  dut^  to  watch  over  t^e  inorals 
of  the  people,  he  is  in  many  cases  considered  as 
a  criminal  for  not  preventing  criines  widcli  he 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent.  The  mandjlrises 
arc  thus  aware,  of  i>ot  bemg  gaaramteedby  good 
conduct  against  disgrace,  ^nd  feel  the  chagrin  of 
insecurity.  That  government  is  certainily  tiie 
most  firm,  in  which  a  large  proportion  ef  the 
subjects,  as  in  Gre^t  Britain,  are  conscious  of 
hayihg  an  interest  in  its  preservation^  Such  does 
not  seem  the  genial  s^nttmastt  in  Ghitaa*  W»&- 
out  any  reasoning  upon  the  right  of  cbimgiRg 
their  rulers,  many  Chinese  are  disposed  CO  see 
in  such  an  alteratioii  iai-pMspeM  ojF  a  meliorMed 
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CondiUQii.  Thete  feal  inclined  to  take  a  part  in 
t&e  revolts  wUch  fj^e(|ueatly  happen  in  one  6v 
otker  of  tiie  provinces.  Tie  junction  of  numbers 
k  prevented  chiefly  by  the  fcwr  of  failure.  A^hen 
penooal  attzuJiment  to  the  sovereign],  to  ^ain 
^i^h  g^reat'j^ains  have  been  taken  in  the  present 
dyatisiy^  ceases  »  ccmk^ence  of  any  general 
nvH  piesling  upon  the  people,  which  he  isditker 
miffoied  to  hare  occasioned,  or  not  to  haVe 
^Mbavdurdd  to  reaiedyt  no  -sentiment  of  his 
having  a  claim  of  rigbt  to  the  throne  he  jEills, 
which  is  elsewhere  such  a  security  to  monarchs, 
arrests  die  disposition  of  endeavouring  to  make 
lum  yield  it  to  another*  The  general  maxim  4>f 
obedience  to  the  prince,  inculcated  by  the^sibm- 
lists  of  China^  might  not  hold  firm  in  every 
breast  against  die  ikovel  doctrine  of  the  sacred 
right  and  duty  of  insanrection  against  opprel- 
sion  r  tho  it  seems  already  to  have  been  exploded 
a^  dan^ous  in  practice,  Bxmt  the  country  where 
it  first  was  propagated.    The  cantious  govern- 
ment of  China  aware,  indeed,  of  the  avidity 
wxtfit  which  notions  of  equality  might  be  adopt-  . 
edt  particularly  by  yotmg  minds,  in  the  lower 
c<»iditions  of  life,  most  likeity  to  Mb  inflamed  by 
such  a  flattering  and  new  light*  begun  early  to 
taJce  precautions  against  their  introdoctionu  ^  Hi« 
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therto,  the  great  basis  of  tlie  safety  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  empire,  has  been  the  patriarchal  system, 
which,  as  was  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  has 
continued  to  be  followed  to  this  time,  in  China, 
;  of  all  the  individuals  of  succeeding  generat^ns, 
living  imder  the  oldest  surviving  heads  of  nmii- 
lies.  The  prudence  and  experience  of  the  latter 
in  directing  the  concerns  oFtheir  oSpiing,'  tend  , 
.to  avert  from  them  the  evil  consequences  of  eyenis 
.  which  might  provoke  xliscoatent  and  disafl^ctioQ ; 
and  their  mistrust  of  innovation  induces  thm  to 
set  the  example  of  resignation  to  the  lot  of  life  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  placed.  The  natural 
sentiments  of  respect  to  age,  united.with. affection 
to  kindred,.; early  taking  root,  and  strengthened 
by  .a  dally  sense  of  services  received,  often  bind 
the  mind  more  effectually,  tho  with  gentle  ties, 
than  the  force  of  compulsory  laws.       . 

The  art  of  printing,  practised  probably  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  empire,  has  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  it  in  a  state  nearly  uniform 
to  this  time.  It  has  been  the  means  of  diffusing 
miiversally,  and  establisliing  among  all. ranks  of 
men,  certain  fixed  principles  of  right,  and  rules 
of  moral  rectitude,  which  serve  as  so  many  dikes 
or  barriers  against  the  tumult  of  humaapassions, 
and  restrain  the  propensities  of  men  in  the  pleni< 
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tude  of  power.  At  every  chan^  m  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  neighbouring  countries  not  so  cir- 
cumstanced, success,  like  a  torrent,  sweeps  before 
itf  and  levels  all  former  arrai^ments  of  society* 
But  in  China,  institutions  and  opinions  survive 
the  wreck  of  revolutions.  The  sovereign  maybe 
removed,  his  whole  family  cut  off;  but  the  man- 
ners and  condition  of  the  people  remain  the  same. 
The  throne  itself  is  supported  by  maxims  propa- 
gated from  the  press.  The  virtues  of  its  possessor 
are  emblazoned  by  it  to  all  his  subjects.  It  gives 
him  the  vast  advantage  of  directing. their  senti- 
ments as  he  thinks  fit.  His  palaces,  his  gardens, 
his  n^agnificence,  create  no  envy  towards  a  prince 
represented  to  be  endowed  with  the  most  trans* 
cendent  qualities,  and  to  be  employed  in  promot- 
ing, without  intermission,  the  happiness  of  his 
people. 

Exterior  ceremonies  performed  to  liis  honour, 
ure  not  mere  idle  forms ;  but  contribute  to  inspire 
the  people  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  duty 
towards  him.  In  the  great  palace  of  Pekin,  all 
the  mandarines  resident  in  the  capital,  assembled 
about  noon  on  his  Imperial  Majesty's  birthday, 
and,  dressed  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  made 
the  usual  prostrations  before  the  throne;  incense 
of  sandal  and  rose  woods  burning  upon  it  at  the 
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same  tiniB^  iod  offerings  being  made  6f  Vi»»Ai 
and  i^uDrs,  as  if,  the  absent,  he  were  cap^le  tii 
enjoying  them.  * 

Mr*  Barrow  was  pn&sent  while  the  siime  eere- 
Himnes  were  observed  at  Yuen-mm-yuen;  and 
he  was  informed  that  they  likewise  toedc  place  on 
that  day  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  the  ptostiu- 
tors  being  every  where  attentive  to  turn  their  faces 
towards  the  capital. 

On  all  the  day^  of  new  and  ftiU  mooa,  similar 
incense  is  burnt,  and  offerings  are  made  before 
the  throne  by  the-  officers  of  the  household,  in 
the  several  palaces  of  the  Empero^* 

Those  palaces  are  very  numerous  throughout 
the  empire.  That  of  Pekin  foilns  the  centre  of 
the'  Tartar  city.  Thd  that  capital  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a<iusty  plain,  from  whence  the  moun- 
tains of  Tartaiy  can  be  perceived  only  at  a 
distance,  yet  the  walls  which  enyiron  the  palace, 
oflSces,  and  gardens,  include  every  variety  of 
ground  in  toiniature  which  the  spo^ive  hand  of 
nature  has  created  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe. 
Mountains  and  vallies,  lakes  and  rivers,  rude 
precipices  and  gentle  slopes,  have  been  pro<)uced 
where  nature  did  not  intend  them ;  but  in  such 
correct  proportions,  and  with  so  much  harmony, 
that,'  were  it  not  for  the  general  uniform  appear- 
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ance  of  the  surroundiiig  countiy^  a  spectator 
would  entertain  fome  doubt  whether  they  were 
the  real  produetiom,  or  the  successful  imkations 
of  nature*  This  world,  in  miniature,  has  been 
created  at  the  command  and  for  the  pleasiire  of 
one  man,  but  by  the  hard  labour  of  many  thou- 
sands. 

The  temples  of  Pickin  are  not  equal  to  .its 
palaces.  The  religion  of  the  Emperor  is  new  in 
China^  and  its  worship  is  performed  with  most 
magnificence  in  Tartaiy.  The  mindaiines,  the 
men  of  letters,  firom  whom  are  selected  the  ma- 
gistrates who  govenot  the  empire,  and  possess  the 
upper  mnks  of  life,  venerate  rather  than  they 
adoiie  Confucius ;  and  meet  to  honour  and  cele- 
brate his  memory  in  halls  of  a  simple  but  neat 
construction. ,  The  numerous  and  lower  classes 
of  the  people^  are  less  able  than  inclined  to  con- 
tribute much  towards  the  erection  of  large  and 
cosdy  edifices  for  public  worship.  Their  re- 
ligious attaition  is  much  engaged,  besides,  with 
their  household  gods.  Every  house  has  its  altar 
and  its  deities.  The  books  of  their  mythology 
contain  representations  of  those  who  preside  over 
their  persons  and  properties,  as  well  as  over  ex- 
terior objects  likely  to  affect  thei;^.  In  the  repre- 
sentation bf  lad-shin^  or  spirit  presiding  over 
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thiinder,  tfae.viokhce  of  that  meteor,  which  no* 
thing  is  supposed  capable  of  withstanding,  the 
velocity  of  the  lightning,  which  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed, and  their  united  effects,  are  represented  by 
a  monstrous  figure,  who  is  involved  in  clouds. 
His  chin  is  terminated  in  the  beak  of  an  eagle, 
to  express  the  devouring  effects  of  thunder,  as 
his  wings  do  its  swiftness.  With  one  hand  he 
grasps  a  thunderbolt,  and  in  the  other  is  held 
a  truncheon  for  striking  several  kettle-drums 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  talons  of 
an  eagle  are  sometimes  ncpicsented  as  fixed  up- 
on  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  upon  which,  with  aided 
velocity,  he  rolls  among  the  clouds.  In  the  ori- 
ginal from  whence  this  description  is  taken, 
the  dreadful  effects  of  this  terri^c  spirit  beneath 
the  clouds  are  pointed  out  by  the  appearance 
of  animals  struck  dead,  and  lying  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  buildings  overturned,  and  trees  torn 
up  by  the  roots. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin,  the  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds  of  Yuen*min-yuen  occupy 
a  considerable  tract  of  ground,  of  which  the  cir- 
cuit was,  according  to  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Barrow,  at  least  twelve  miles.  That  gentkman, 
^ho  saw  more  of  it  dian  any  other  piersoii  of  the 
Embassy,  thought  it  a  •'  delightfid  place.    The 
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*<  gnmd  and  agree2J>Ie  parts  of  na^pre  ^ere  sepa^ 
*•  rated,  connected,  or  arranged  in  so  judicious  a 
'*  manner,  as  to  compose  one  whole,  in  wUck: 
^'  diere  was  no  inconsistency  or  unmeaning  jum* 
'*  ble  of  objects;  but  such  an  order  and  propor- 
**  tion  as  generally  prevail  in  scenes  entirely 
^*  natural.  -No  round  or  oval,  square  or  oblong^ 
^*  lawns,  with  the  grass  shorn  off  close  to  the 
*'  roots,  were  to  be  found  any  where  in  those 
*'  grounds.  The  Chinese  are  particularly  expert 
^/  in  magnifying  the  real  dimensions  of  a  piece 
**  of  land,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  objects 
*^  intended  to  embellish  its  surfiice^  for  this  pur« 
''pose,  tall  and  luxuriant  trees  of  the  deepest 
"  green  were  planted  in  the  fore  ground,  from 
**  whence  the  view  was  to  be  taken;  whilst  those 
'^  in  the  distance  gradually  diminished  in  size' 
''  and  depth  of  colouring;  and  in  general  the 
''  ground  was  terminated  by  broken  and  irregu* 
*^  lar  clumps  of  trees,  whose  fi>iiage  varied  a$ 
**  well  fay  the  different  species  of  tre6s  in  the 
''  group,  as  by  the  different  times  of  the  year  in 
' '  which  they  were  in  vigour ;  and  oftentimes  the 
'^Vegetation  was  appaiendy  old' and  stunted, 
'*  making  with  difficulty  its  way  through  the 
''  clifts  of  rocks,  either  originally  found  or  de* 
'^  ^ignedly  collected  upon  the  sppt.  The  cffectof 
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*^  intricacy  ami  concealment,  seemed  also  to  be 
'^  well  understood  by  the  Chinese.  At  Yuen- 
«<  min-yuen,  a  sli^t  wail  was  made  to  coBwy 
'*  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  b«dldtDg»  ^en  seen 
**  at  a  certain  distance  ilumi^  the  branches  of  a 
*^  ducket.  Sheets  of  made  water,  instead  of  fading 
'*  surrounded  by  sloping  banks,,  like  the  glacis 
*^  of  a  fortification,  were  opcasionally.  hemmed 
**  in  by  artificial  rocks^  seemiagiy  iodigenous  to 
•*  the  soil.  ;        . 

'^  The  only  circumsbuice  which  militated 
*^  against  die  picturesque  in  the  landscape  of  the 
*^  Chinese,  was  the  fcumal  shape  and  glaring 
*^  colouring  , of  their  buildings.  Their  undula- 
^^tingroofi  are,  howeveri  an  exception  to  the 
'^  first  part  of  the  charge :  and  their  pn>jection 
«i  throws  a  sofieaia^  shadow  upon  the  colonnade 
*^  whidi  supports  it.  ^Sorne  of  those  high  towers, 
* '  which  Europeans  call  pagodas,  are  well  adapted 
**  objects  for  viltas,  and  are  accordingly,  for  the 
*'  most  part,  placed  on  elevated  situations. 

^'  Notwithstanding  the  just  ideas  vriiich  the 
*^  Chinese  conceive  of  ornamental  gardening, 
''  and thetaste  with whichtheydisposeof every ob- 
**  ject  to  the  greatest  advantage,  they  are  not  only 
*  ^  totally  ignorant  of  the  principfes  of  perspecdv^, 
*^  and  of  the  gradations  of  li^  and  shade,  but 
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«*  are  Utterly  msensiUeofdieir efl^,  as  ajppearcd 
*'  from  their  own  perfermances  with  the  pencil. 
^*  When,  likewise,  several  portraits  by  the  best 
^*  European  artists,  intended  as  presents  for  the 
**  Emperor,  were  exposed  to  view,4he  manda* 
**  lines  observing  the  variety  of  tints  occasioned 
*'  by  the  light  and  shade,  asked  whether  the  on- 
^*  ginals  had  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  figure 
^'  of  didferent  colours?  They  considered  the  sha- 
*^  dbworthenosea^agreatimperfectioninthepie- 
'*  ture ;  aUd  some  supposed  it  to  have  been  placed 
^*  there  by  accident.  An  Italian  missionary  at 
*'  the  court 'of  Pekin,  of  thenanie  of  Castiglioney 
**  who  was  an  excellent  painter,  received  orders 
^'  firbm  the  Emperor  to  paint  for  him  several 
*^  pictures;  but  it  was  intimated  to  him  at  the 
**  sametime,  to  imitate  the  Chinese  style  of  paint* 
"*  ing,  and  90t  that  of  Europe,  which  was  conn* 
**  dered  as  unnatural.  Accordingly,  in  the  per* 
^*  formances  meant  to  decorate  the  palace,  houses 
**  above  houses  are  seen  in  regular  gradation  to 
'^  the  top  of  the  picture;  figures  in  ^e  fere  and 
^'  back  grotmd  are  all.of  the  same  size,  setting, 
''  in  fiiet,  nature  and  the  senses  at  defiance.  He 
^'  also  painted  a  set  of  characters  occujMed  in  the 
^«  different  trades  of  China.  The  penciKng  and 
''  colouringof  these  were  incomparably  well  exe* 
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*'  cuted;  but  for  W9tnt  of  the  proper  shadows, 
'*'  the  whole  was  without  efiect*  Yet  they  please 
<*  the  Chinese  in  preference  to  any  specimen 
**  of  the  arts  that  could  be  brought  from  £u- 
**  rope. 

The  Chinese,  indeed,  seem  to  consider  shade 
as  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  ought  not 
to  be  carried  from  nature  to  a  picture,  from  which 
it  takes  away  a  part  of  the  eclat  and  uniformity 
of  colouring;  and  as  to  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects at  different  distances,  they  prefer  having  them 
drawn,  not  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  gradually 
diminishing  as  they  recede  from  it,  but  of  their 
actual  size,  as  determined  by  the  judgment  cor- 
rectingthe  errors  of  sight :  errors  necessary,  how^ 
ever,  to  the  beauty  and  consistency  of  landscape. 

The  ill  effect  of  paintings  executed  in  confor- 
mity to  such  notions,  must  operate  as  a  discou- 
ragement to  the  ait.  In  lieu  of  pictures,  the  houses 
are  supplied  with  tablets  of  moral  sentences, 
painted  on  wood  or  silk  in  the  neatest  manner; 
and  these  are  deemed  preferable  to  the  works  of 
the  best  masters*  Tho  the  Chinese  fail  in  group- 
ing figures,  and  in  every  part  of  composition  and 
design,  they  succeed  in  drawing  individual  ob- 
jects. They  are  particularly  happy  in  the  deli- 
neation of  natural  histoiy;  the  different  subjects 
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appearing  not  only  correct,  but  with  the  features 
and  attitudes  of  nature,  and  with  an  exactness  so 
minute,  that  a  Ghinene  painter. sometimes  reckons 
the  number  of  scales  upon  a  fi8h^which  he  is  to 
represent;  the  whole  with  al)rilliancy  of  colour- 
ing, the  more  surprising,  a»  it  is  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  more  patient  and  careful  levigation 
of  the  same  pigments  which  are  used  in  £mt>pe. 
Some  European  prints  have  beea copied  by  them, 
and  coloured  with  an  efiect  which  has  aftiacted 
the  admiratiomof  die  best  judges;  and  a  gentle- 
man eminent  for  his  iastt  in  London,  has  now  in 
hiis  possession  a  coloured  copy  made  in  China, 
of  a  print  from  a  study  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  he  deetns.not  unworthy  o|i. being  added  te 
his  collection  of  valuable  pai9tiing{$.     r     '  ^  ^ 

**  Theimilativepower^.of.theC^hiiie^e;"  l^n 
JBarrow,  indeed,,  ob/servcis,  ''have  long  been  no* 
''  ticed ;  but  the  little  comi^unication  they  have 
*^  with  other  nations,  and  the  want  of  edcounige* 
'^  ment  firoon  their  Own  government,  founded  on 
**  the  policy  of  discountenancing  luxury  and  pro- 
''moting  labour,  particularlythat  of  agriculture, . 
**  seem  to  be  the  chief  causes  that  have  operated 
*^  against  a  progressive  state  of  the  arts  in  Ghi^ 
**  na.  Thus,"  he  adds,  *^  their  knowledge  in 
'^  sculpture  ia  still  deficient  in ;  regard  to  form. 
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'^  attitodct  and  proi^rtioii.  They  hav€,  indeed^ 
*'  with  the  tool  or  chi^,  the  art  of  cutting  stone, 
**  wood,  or  ivory,  remarkably  tsharp  iind  dean; 
''  but  their  producttom  are  sometimes  difitorted, 
««  and  unnatural.  The  human  figof  e  is  often  out 
««  ofdueproportion«  Their  avcrsioa  to  anatomy 
^^  im^tpartlybedie  caase.  Theydo  not  succeed 
^*  bctteiin  the  repncsentation  of  a  iion«  There  are 
^*^  tm>  large  bronze  figures  of  that  animal  on  tw6 
**  marble  pedestals  faefiire  one  of  the  gateways 
^^  leading  to  die.  hall  of  audience  at  Yuen-miar 
<'  yuen.  The  »eta{  had  been  cast  in  small 
*'  pieces,  which  are  fitted  togedier  in  a  very  in- 
M  genious  manner,  tho  there  are  at  feast  a  hun^ 
**'dred  diftrent  pieces  in  each  figiire;  but  so 
«» totally  unlike  are  Aey  to  what  they  were  ini- 
<*  tended  to  represent,  that  they  might  almost 
"^^  be  mistaken  for  knights  in  armour,  with  pef- 
^^  rrwigs.  such  as  were  worn  in  the  6ttk  of  King 
«  Charfcs." 

The  lion,  however,  may  be  edusfdered  as  a 
creature  of  the  imagination  among  the  Chinese. 
It  is  not  bied  in  the  country.  It  has  hot  been 
brought  sonongst  them,  either  as  a  present  to  the 
sovereign,  or  as  an  object  of  curiosity  to  be  shewn 
ftnr  profit.  The  statues  of  lions  by  Chinese  w«re 
probably  had  imifittions  of  bad  dntmngs  of  that 
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Animal,  whose  real  superiority  of  strenglh  and 
imputed  generosity  of  disposkicm^  have  brought 
him  into  notice  farther  than  be  has  travelled* 

The  larger  and  mightier  animal,  the  elephant^ 
is  te  be  found,  as  an  /appendage  of  greatness,  in 
the  palaces  of  the  Emperor,  where  it  was  no  less 
acceptable  for  its  qualities  of  docility  and  force, 
which  rendered  it  capable  of  heing  useful,  than 
for  Its  vast  ^2e  and  singulaor  paake.  It  is  the 
^y  quadruped  that  hai^ »  prdboscis^  tho  exam- 
ples of  it  are  10  be  'frequently  fetund  in  the  insect 
tribe,  a»d  kiiumgMhers,  in  the  common  fly  al* 
luded  to  sometimes  as  gaining  a  victory  ovor 
that  huge  aflvwsaty. 

^  Individual  ekphants  of  both  sexes  wex)e 
bronglit  to  China  from  the  neighbouchood  of 
the  Equator,  9nd  a  few  of  them  werebied  tothe 
BOrthwani  lof  the  Tropic ;  on  which  occastkm 
tjbry  were  discovered,  liowever  discreel  in  their 
atmours,  to  unite  in  the  manner  of  other  qua- 
ditipeds,  notwithstanding  a.formation  apparently 
inconvenient  on  both  ^des,  but  which  ace<MDi- 
modates  itself  to  partkrular  purposes*  The  Chi- 
nese elephants  are  smaller  thain  ihioseof  Cochin- 
China,  and  of  a  H^btier  hue.  They  are  literally 
granivorous,  being  generally  fed  with  rice  and 
millet,  tho  the  fe>od  of  that  animal  in  its  wild 
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State,  consists  like  that  of  the  girafie,  the  camels 
and  the  goat»  more  frequently  of  the  tender 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  than  of  the  seeds  or 
jblades  of  corn  or  grass. 

The  officers  of  the  household  and  other  at- 
tendants in  the  Imperial  palaces,  are  all,  or  most 
of  them,  persons  who,  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
were  deprived  of  the  means  of  becoming  men,  or 
who,  since  that  period,  have  ceased  being  such. 
Nothing  assuredly  but  the  tortures  of  a  madden- 
ing jealousy  could  have  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
tnutiladng  one.sex^  in  order  to  render  it  an  unsus- 
pected  guard  upon  the  other;  and  nothing  less 
than  die  extreme  abuse  of  unlimited  authority, 
could  efiectuate  so  cruel  and  unnatural  a  purpose. 
Other  motives,  however,  might  have  come  in 
addition  to  give  occasion  to  the  continuance  and 
'  multiplication  of  such  beings.  No  longer  bel<xig- 
'  ing  to  either  sex,  held  in  horror  and  contempt 
by  both,  without  the  possibility  of  offiipring, 
unendearing and  unendeared,  and  tike m  brother; 
-  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  more  bound  by 
the  factitious  tie  of  servitude,  and  devoted  and 
attached  without  reserve  to  the  prince  by  whom 
they  are  employed.  Menia}  servants  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  pretending  to  no  importance,  they 
are  the  ready  and  servile  ministers  to  the  poten- 


tite*^  private  pleasures  and  amusement,  and  tfrtfep 
gradually  into  familiarity  and  favour,  frditi^ 
Aence,  as  the  annals  of  China  In  nttmbertess  in* 
stances  testify ,  they  have  sometimes  passed  inta 
situations  of  power  and  authority;  in  whidfi  otKe 
placed,  they  revenged  themselves,  as  if  it  werel 
on  maiikind,  for  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  in 
their  persons  ;  and  ivere  often  the  causes  of  cala- 
mities ending  almost  in  the  ruin  of  the  sfate^ 
They  had  been  driven,  with  a  few  exceptions^ 
on  several  occasions,  from  the  court.  Near  ^Ix 
thousand  of  them  were  dismissed  in  the  minority 
of  ,Caung-shee,  grandfather  of  C5hen-Iung;  but 
they  have  been  gradually  increasing  since  that 
period,  andhold  at  present  most  of  the  inferior 
offices  at  least  in  the  palaces  of  Pekxn  afnd  Yuen- 
min-yuen. 

The  qualification  ibf  such  office^,  consists  iti 
that  operation,  which  in  a  few  parts  of  Europe^ 
is  performed  for  meliorating  the  Voice^  and  dis- 
qualifies for  being  a  parent.  But  to  be  eiitmsted 
with  the  care  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  ot  to  be 
allowed  to  approach'  to  their  apartments,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  what,  without  reference  td  toloiir, 
the  Turks  are  said  to  haVe  teiiried  a  black  euniich, 
which  means,  that  all  traces  of  sex  should  com- 
pletely be  erased. 

VOL.  IIJ.  K 
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It  may  appear  surprising  to  the  English  reaidcTf « 
that  the  operations  for  this  purpose,  however  de« 
licate  in  themselves,  are  perfonned,  even  upoft 
Chinese  of  an  adult  age»  with  little  accident  or 
peril  in  respect  to  life.    Such  a  fact  is  the  more 
extcuirdinary,  as  the  art  of  surgery  is  so  little 
known  in  China,  that  not  even  letting  blood  fay 
opening  a  vein  is  attempted  there,  and  anatomy 
is  not  only  unknown,  but  held  in  horror.    It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  Chinese  recover 
from  all  kinds  of  accidents  more  rapidly,  and 
after  few^r  symptoms  of  any  kind  of  danger,  than 
most  people  do  in  Europe.    The  constant  and. 
qukk  recovery  from  considerable  and  alarming 
«  woujkIji,  has  b^en  observed  likewise  to  take  place 
among  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  The  European 
surgeons  there,  have  often  been  surprised  at  die 
easy  cure  of  sepoys  in  the  English  service,  fioni 
accidems  accounted  extremely  ibrmjidable.    The 
clear  and  pure  atmosphere  of  China  and  India* 
may  be  indeed  mare  favourable  on  such  occa- 
sions, than  the  cmhan  nehdisfoedum  of  Tacitus's 
description  of  Great  Britain.    But  the  haibits  of 
life  contribute  no  doubt,  most  to  detennine  the 
nature  of  the  constitution ;  and  its  propensity  to 
inflame  and  mortify  in  consequence,  as  itis  techni* 
callyexpressedof  any  solution  ofcontinuity.  The.. 
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Chinese  arid  Hindoos  afe  not  genially  prone  to 
exx^esses  of  arty  kindi  The  Hindoos  oFthe  lowest 
iid'nBostimhiereitS  cast,  are  not  restricted  from 
eating  m^  kind  of  meat,  excepting  beef;  but 
tfaey  anH  t^e  Chinese  consume  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  animal  food,  and  drink  a  much 
less  quantity  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors 
than  the  people,  at  least,  of  northern  Europe. 

The  operations  undergone  by  eunuchs,  zre 
performed  upon  subjects  of  every  age,  from  child- 
hood to  that  of  forty  years.  It  is  supposed  that 
ligatures  anointed  with  a  caustic  liquid^  are 
mostly  used  on  this  occasion  in  preference  to 
the  knife.  The  patient  has  been  often  fbutid  to 
walk  atbroad  in  the  course  of  not  many  days,  ap- 
parently as  well  in  health  as  if  nothing  Had  hap« 
penedtohim.  When  an  adult  is  thift  trans- 
formed into  a  black  or  complete  eunuch,  it  gene- 
rally happens,  that  his  beard  soon  begins,  and 
gradually  continues,  to  fall  ofiT,  until  none  at 
length  is  left.  He  becomes  wiUicred  in  tfee  satne 
proportion,  and  in  a  few  years  his  fiice  is  furro^Ved 
like  the  wrinkled  kagj  with  age  gfmuii  d&tJbU.  Thii 
description  agrees  with  thatcifChiysoslbm,  tvho 
observes,  that  *  *  when  the  paint  was  Wished  away 
*•  fitWn  die  fate  of  Eutropiiis  (theetiriii^h),  it  ap- 
•'  pearrtf  more  ugly  ancJ  wrinkled  than  that  oif  an 
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**  old  woman/*  Glaudian  remarksi  indeed,  tha^ 
tHere  is  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  youth 
and  decrepitude  of  such  persons.  The  principti 
attendant  upon  tlie  ladies  of  Yuen^mn-yuen^ 
seemed  to  be  sensible  of  dus  fact.  The  he  was 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  he  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance without  his  face  being  entirely  painted; 
his  person,  as  it  were,  made  up;  and  his  dress 
^togedier  gaudy;  and  adorned  with  several 
trinkets  and  tassels  at  his  girdle.  He  was  at 
least  six  feet  high,  and  very  lusty;  but  ill  made^ 
and  loosely  put  together*  A  girl's  voice  could 
scarcely  be  more  shrill  or  feeble. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  emerge  out  of  the  plebeian 
rank,  and  submits  to  become  a  eunuch,  he  is^ 
received  in  one  of  the  palaces  immediately »  and 
promoted  to  some  emplo)tnent  in  it,  which  gives 
him  the  advantages  and  importance  of  a  gentle* 
man.  It  detracts  nothing  from  his  title,  whether 
he  carries  a  besom,  or  a  bunch  of  keys.  Very 
few,  however,  are  dignified  with  a  ball  upon  the 
c^p,  which  is  more  properly  the  badge  of  office 
of  the  civil  and  military  mandarines. 

^  The  influence  of  those  mutilated  inmates  of 
the  palace,  is  often  much  greater  than  their  ac^ 
knowledged  authority;  and  mandarines  of  emi* 
Deiice  who  had  disobliged  iheto,  have  been  known 
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!•  )ic  disgraced  through  their  insinuatioiis.  dm* 
ecious  how  much  may  scmietimes  depend  upcnti 
their  lakt  and  repreientationa  in  the  intercourM 
of  their  fiuniliar  services  with  the  sovereign  their 
master^  they  carry  their  effirontery  even  to  the 
degree  of  treating  with  indignity,  some  of  the 
branches  of  his  own  £unily.  A  prince*  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  grandson  of  the  Empaoi% 
was  once  among  the  visitors  to  view  the  presienti 
brought  from  England,  when  a  eunuch  actually 
pushed  him  out  of  doors,  sayiqg,  it  was  fitter  for 
him  to  be  at  school,  than  idling  in  that  hall. 

A  school,  it  seems,  is  kept  in  the  palace  for 
those  princes,  at  which  they  are  principally  in« 
ftructediii  the  Chinese  and  Man-choo  Tartar  Ian* 
ipiages,  and  also  in  the  history,  rites  and  ceremo* 
Hies  of  both  countries  • 

Uk  supposes  that  the  occups^tira  of  the  eu- 
nuchs in  the  interior  of  the  palace  has  much  de« 
citased  with'the  Emperor  s  advanced  age^  The 
adcnowkdgod  Empress  has  been  dead  some  tixaei 
and  his  Impctial  Majesty  treafed  very  slightly  a 
i^culous  pwposition  made  to  him  to  marry 
again*  after  hm  decease.  Several  of  thei^  fembits 
€QSDp9^ioii9  of  his  youth  were  undefstood  to  be 
flow  JK>  more*  -^     . 

At  the  death  of  an  emperor,  all  his  women 
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^e  $a]4  to  be  raaiovcd  to  a  puhitaikr  Unlfiiig 
miiiHn  the  ^Us  cif  di^e  paiaoe^  iybfse  As^  eanA^ 

f^tliip   Tim  bviildiiig  i»  tisnned  the  Palace  of 
Cihafility. 

There  Hre,  in  Cbioa,  ^  few  instmoss  of  Pagaa 
jiua«^  M^hp  make  a  yow  of  remaining  virgins;  &r 
irhidij  t}iQ<:pntraiy  to  the  geqeial  aiaxtms  both 
pf  policy  'and  qaorality  in -that  state,  diey,  how- 
lerer,  a^e  admired*  ^9  is  usual  ibr  a  perseverance 
in  successful  efforts  for  ^^  *  apcompUahment  of 
any  Ithing  very  riiffipiiit% 

On  fha  acjc^s!}i0n.pf  a  jip^  emperori  die  prin» 
cifalpeTfcpns  of  the'fit!iu«itfy^re  ?iiid  to  Wing 
th^rdjui^Kters  to-tJie  paUoe  for  Ju^  cbpide.  Thoy 
who  iuie'  accepted^  m&^ct  w  slight!  honour  m 
ivell  as  credit  upon  dieir  fmiiim^^  ^  Beside  those 
sf^cted  for  his  Imf^hl  H^j^ty,  ok^iecsareprei- 
.  sebted  as  wives  or  coi:H:^inefi  to  the  piinoes  of  his 
htopd..  ConcubiDe^  in  ChiiiaaseiciinsidbKdiii 
t^  wme  light  as  the  handmaids  of  Abb  SeUptnxob 

The  miasionaiie^  abeut  thtf  piiaqs,  !whd  air 
veU  wmst  of  ifie  p)nec«riousni8ss  fiCvfhdr  loonsKr 
timinilf  mA  how^ilyalisnt^o^rbeniinil^ 
Against  nen  aiming  at  qhangfug  Ihe  idftgnqvid 
opinions  of  the  empire,  are  more  appmhen«w<f 
(^l0S»sijag  ^  enoyeh»;(dMLq.a  maaduiae^Jthe  for- 
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f  briag  dPa  dfopoiitioxi  more  iDSofent  and  ca- 
prkkm^t  and  more  subject  to  the  meaner  passions 
of  malice  and  revenge.  Every  missionary  endea* 
vours  to  continue  in  the  good  graces  of  all  per*' 
sons  of  the  Imperial  fiunily,  and  others  about  the 
court,  by  much  humilky  of  demeanour,  by  ren- 
dering little  services  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  die 
aitsivhidihe  professes,  and  sometimes  by  pre* 
senting  to  them  any  European  article  in  his  pos- 
session, for  which  they  may  conceive  a  fancy ; 
and  to  which  is  always  added,  the  expression  of 
his  humUe  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him  in 
accepting  it.  The  missionaries  generally  speak 
VifMk  their  knees  to  the  princes  of  the  bbod* 
• '  Some  missionaries  constantly  attended  the 
gentlemen  who  directed  the  arrangemexlt  of  the 
presents  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  in  ordrit  (0  serv^  as 
isitekpreters^  and  to  be  instructed  in  tHe  tiatnre 
and  use  of  die  instruments  deposited  there. 
•  Tboee  gentlemen  were  very  handddmeiy  treated 
in  the  palace.  A  mandarine  called  upon  them 
«ve*y  day,  to  know  if  they  were  "kitisfred;  and 
whether  they  wished  to  have  any  thing  t)eside 
what  had  already  been  supplied  to  (hem. 

One  of  them  geneiaify  went  to  Pekiri  three 
times  a  week.  A  one-horse  chaise  was  .always 
Msdyibrhim.  Sometimes  he  was  accompanied 
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by  a  mandarine  with,  hisiservaikti  Iwt  be  J 
firequently  sufieved  to  go  aldp^.    Ev^ryiXfiMmibg' 
he  received  a  message  to  IgaoT^  whether  lie  idwie. 

.  The  SSsipni  machines  and  instnime^to  beings 
^t  length,  mounted  and  put  in  proper  order^and* 
together  with  other  presents,  ^rraqged  to  die  best 
advantage,  indi&r(:i|t  p^tsofih^hallof jtudience, 
and  on  bpth  sides  ojr4ie>b7Xfn9>  eveipy  person  be- 
]ongpg,to  the  Embassy,  t^  ^t  Yuenrmin-yiien*' 
was  ready  to  re^m  from  tbef^b;  when  ii  oocnr- 
rejd^  the  principal  eimucH^/^ftliat  pati43e,;<td  de» 
cjare that  an ordpr  wa^ccMU)? ftppi  tb^  Eiikperpr 
to  change  the  disppsitKOi^  qftl^p  presefitSk  luyi  to. 
pl^evthem  a)l  a(  one  end  of  the  hall'<>£audiej:K:e, 
'*  that  Jxijs  Imperial  Majesty  might  h^  abi^  tp 
'V  vi^w  them  from  the  tliron^,  \vitbqu|  hiifig-M 
'^  thelro^blF  of  turning  his  bead/*    Such  wv. 
the  mptive^leged  for  thi;»  new  a)i;aiigemelH,. 
Pn  acpcouftt  of  wbich^  jis  a  matter  of  iiap9i:tjM!et 
the  usual  custom  pf  suspep^g^all  kinds  4a{f  wi^rjk 
fibout  any  of  ihf  palaces,  for  thrqe  days  (^e^M^ 
and  three  days  after*  t^e  Eipperors  bi^bdayt 
^  was  ordered  to  be  dispensed  with* 

Very  short jy  after,  the  {^mb^ssador'?  retam 
to  Pekin,  the  Emperor's  approach  to  Yuen*mi|}« 
•yuen  was  announcedi  with  an  intim^tiqn  tp  bl^ 
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Eaecdieccy,  that  it  would  be  expected  as  fhe 
wual  etiquettei  that  he  should  go  some  miles 
upon  the  road  to  meet  his.  Imperial  Majesty^ 
The  Emhassador  was  at  this  time  considerably 
indisposed  With  the  rheumatism,  whioh  indeed 
had  frequently  tormented  him  sauce  his«  arrival 
in  .China*  The  mandarines,  who  perceived  hofw 
iDAJtch  his  Excellefacy  sufiEbred  at  the  time«  and 
JiOMT  little  cjualifioJ  he  wisnta  make  any  unusual 
ejeehion,  proposed  to  him,  in  order  to  divide  tfa^ 
&igue  of  the  journey,  to  set  <Htt  the  evening  prc« ' 
vious  to  the  Emperpr  s  expected  arrival,  an^  to 
slisep  that  nigh^  at  his  old  villa- near  Yuen-nun* 
yucn,  from  wheace  he.  would -have  but  a  litde 
ir^y  to  go  next  -morning.  This  plan  rendered 
it  practicable  for  the  Embassador  to  pay  the  in^ 
teoded  compUmelit.  He  accordingly,  with:iuf 
^W^l  suite  of  £ngli3h  and  Chinese^  slept  at  .the 
"^^tigkth^i^Boswisig  Slight.!  The  neXt  morning; 
aU  VN^re  in  tnotioi^  before  the  rising* of  the  sun,.' 
TJbey;wsn|:^l6ng  a  road,  parallel  to  that  vrhick^ 
^iffta'exfititt^ly  intfcwled  for  the.  Emperpr's  use^ 
/i  shallow  ditch  divided  the  two  roads.  Both 
yi!er0  illuminated  by  variegated,  lanterns^. each 
ilMpiyided  by  the  junction  .of  three  polei  fixed 
iria^gvlfiidy  into  the  ground.  The  party  arrived 
fFithin'two*li0urS''at  the  place  of  general  rendesi; 
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V<Ni9«  They  wece  cdnducted  into  a  apadous  isu 
Jodn,  iidbere  refktihments  were  provided ;  afier 
partaking  of  whiiii,  they  proceeded  to  the  spot 
wfaem^  the  Emperor  was  to  pass,  and  could  ob*- 
lerve' this  mapk  of  4hetr  respectful  attenti<m# 
Tlieir  station  was  upon  a  green  bank  to  die  left 
of  die  road.  On;  each  side  of  tkem,  were  a  niul« 
tiiude  o£  itfandarinesy  gu^s,  and  standafd 
beaiti9;  many  of  the  latter  had  their  standards 
fiirled  and  laid  across  the  Enqperor  s  road,  while 
waiting  for  his  appDoach,  as  if  to  prevent  any 
others,  from  attteofpting  to  pass  upon  it.  The 
way  was  lined  widi  troops  for  several  miles,  as 
£ur  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Close  to  the  road,  a 
tent  was  prepared  for  the  Embassador  on  accoimt 
of  his  indisposition,  that  he  might  Teel  >no  incon* 
venicnce  while  waiting  for  his  Imperial  Majesty* 
Various  squadrons  of  horse,  with  bowmen  and 
their  quivers,  preceded  the  £ippeMr*s  apfmNKshk 
Soon  afterwards  a  pakaquul,  or  sedan  chair,  arp« 
peared,^ch  as  has  been  desorihed  in  *a  fociner 
^  cfasqrter,  but  covcttd  with  a  bright  y^BiPwdtfdi, 
and  adorned  with  windows  of  •pbte'^glass*  ll 
was  canied  by  eight  bearers^  while  eight  otfaeM 
Valked  close  toihem,in  readiness  to-/relie«e  dM 
firmer.  The  chair  was  attended  by*  a  troop  of 
horse  in  yellow,  juaiferms,  als#  ^by  pSbsmeitf 
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slmdard,  nod  shidkl  Isearcre.  In  it  was  tke  Em- 
ipeiw-  As  9o0ii  aus  he  perceived  die  Embassa- 
4ar,  he  t toj^ed  to  deliver  a  gracious  message  of 
civility  (o  his  Excellency  ;.adiiing,  diat  be  de* 
sii?d  him  to  retire  without  dqiay  from  die  cold 
and  damp  of  the  momio^,  so  unfavoarajde  lb 
the  oimplaiiit  with  which  he  heard  of  his  faung 
a&cied«  > 

Behind  the  chair,  fblknmed  a  two-wheel  dumsy 
carriage  widiout  springs,  not  diifenng  in  con- 
struction from  the  common  vehtcks  of  dbe4ioim« 
try,  hut  covered  widi  yellow  cloth,  and  efopty, 
as  if  intended  to  be  used  occasionally  byrthe 
Emperor*  When  such  a  caniage  is  compartd 
with  the  easy,  hght,  and  degaixt^chariots  im» 
ported  there  as  presents,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
matiofial  prejudices  will  kmg  resbt  a  sense  of 
nuch  a  superiority  in  comfort  and  conremence; 
4nd  it  xmy  therefore  haj^n,  that  EttgUA  catw, 
fiafps  will  becofhe  in  China  an  article  of  meiv 
ehandise,  as  well  as  watches  or  broad  doth. 

The  Emperor's  caniage  was  immediatdy  Sol^ 
lowed  by  a  chair  containing  the  great  Colao 
Ha<hQcmg-taung.  Wluk  his  Imperiai  Majesty 
ms  engaged  in  sending  across  the  ditch  to  the 
JbohosswlDr,  several  mandarines  leapt  over  it, 
and  dunew  themselves  upon  their  knett  to  pay 
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their  obeisance  to  the  Prime  Minister.    It  was 
remarked  that  no  other  minister,  nor  any  one,  of 
.the  Emperors  family,  was  in  his  immediate 
-  train,  or  even  Within  sight*    The  distinction  was 
;bo  doubt  the  greater  for  him  who  was ;  or,  per- 
hapsy  0ome  circumstance  of  convenience  then 
-lequired,  or  accident  occasioned,  this  separatioti 
of  his  Imperial*  Majesty  from  his  other  courtiers, 
'     The  Embassador,  whose  excursion  was  of  no 
.service  to  him,  returned  without  delay  to  Pekin; 
whik  the  Emperor  pursued  his  route  to  Yuen* 
jsun**yuen.    He  was  impatient  to  view  the  pre* 
jents  that  the  Embassador  had  left  there  when  he 
.went  to  Zhe-hoL  His  Imperial  Majetty  examin- 
^them  with  an  attention  far  exceeding  that  of  a 
person  who  would  think  of  *'  the  trouble  c^ 
>*  turning  his  head  to.  view  them."    He  seemed, 
indeed,  much  gratified  with  the  sight  of  most  df 
tfaem;:and  ordered  silver  to  be  distributed  s^ 
mong.  the  workmen  who  had  been  occupied  in 
arran^ng  them.    Several  of  the  instruments  and 
ihachines  were  tried  in  his  presence.    Distant 
dtyects  were  observed  through  the  telescope;  and 
^Qsetals  melted  in  the  focus  of  Parker*s  great  kaank 
ii  could  scarcely  escape  the  philosophical  miod 
pfhia  Imperial  Majesty,  that  the  same  materia?, 
ssy.  was  made  to  operate,  by  European  aa» 
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genuityi  such  various  and  extraordinary  pur« 

jposes.    A  model  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  a  ship 

of  war  of  a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  attracted  much 

of  his  notice/  He  made  many  inquiries  from 

such  of  the  gendemen  of  the  Embassy  as  were 

present,  concerning  the  various  parts  of  that  mo« 

del ;  and  in  general,  indeedt  about  British  ship- 

ping.    But  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  in* 

teipreters  found  much  difficulty  in  explaining ' 

many  technical  expressions ;  a  circumstance  which 

evidently  abridged  the  number  of  his  questions. 

Yet  the  curiosity  testified  by  liim  on  this  occa- 

sion,  and  his  condescension  in  conversation  with 

private  gendemen,  made  it  probable  that  a  sense 

of  the  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  intercourse^ 

which  is)  held  through  the  means  of  an  inter* 

preter,  prevented,.more  than  either  the  etiquette 

of  the  court,  or  an  indifference  about  Eur^e, 

any  very  frequent  communication  personally  be* 

tween  the  Emperor  and  the  Embassador. 

What  were,  indeed,  the  interior  sentiments  at 
this  period,  of  the  former  in  relation  to  the  latter 
or  his  nation,  it  was,  in  the  situation  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, difficult  for  him  to  discover.  He  had, 
however,  grounds  for  flattering  himself,  that  the 
jealousy  that  had  been'  conceived  against  the 
B!iiglish>  OB  occasion  of  their  supposed  interfe- 
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rence  in  the  Thibet  war,  had,  since  the  amval  of 
the  Embassy,  been  gradually  done  away  from  the 
Imperial  mind.  The  friends  of  the  Embassador 
Were  assured  also,  that  the  commander  of  tlie 
forces  in  that  war,  and  who  has  since  been  de- 
feated in  another,  was  to  be  removed  from  the 
vice-royalty  of  Canton,  where  his  .avowed  en- 
mity to  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  rendered 
him  very  unlit  to  preside  over  the  British  factory 
dr  people  there.  Iti  other  respects,  it  was  pro- 
bable enough  that  the  Emperor  might  have  fluc- 
tuated between  the  opposite  representations  made 
to  him  concerning  the  English.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  first  time*  that  any  of  them  had  ever 
cfppeared  at  his  court.  And  it  has  been  observ- 
ed, that  prejudices  imbibed  against  the  absent, 
a(re  sometimes  softened  and  gradually  diminished 
by  their  presence.  Friends  had  certainly  risen 
up  to  them,  among  the  great  officers  and  man- 
darines, tho  their  exertions  could  only  be  occa- 
sional. Through  their  means,  the  Embassador 
learnt  that  a  council  had  been  held  to  take  into 
consideration  the  letter  brought  by  him  from  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  mode  or  proceed- 
ing proper  to  be  used  towards  his  subjects.  To 
this  council  the  Prime  Minister,  it  was  under- 
stood, had  called  die  Thibet  commander,  and  the 
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OMivkted  Hdp*po  of  Ganldii,  to  give  their  testi*^; 
nony  and  advice,  on  the  ground  of  being  tom^ 
pdent  to  jvdf^  6f  Ae  conduct  and  d^spositic^  of 
the  foreigners  trading,  to  diat  port ;  but  in  £icf , 
as  was  supposed,  to  strengdien  the  opinion  of  thd 
Goho  against  the  more  favoors^  inclinations 
of*  the  Emperon  Through*  the  suggestions  of 
such  persons,^  tfap:e  was  littk  prospect  of  obtain^ 
ing,  at  present,  an^  paid^Iaf  advantage, '  had 
such  been  the  immediatr  ofcj^ct  of  the  EmbasssU 
dor.  He  felt  more  forcibly  the  propriety  of 
sending  imnicdnteljr  to  llie  Colao^  die  messs^ 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  tbrs  chapter,  stti* 
neuncxng  his  desire  of  askkig  thb  Eluperor  s 
leave  (o  depart  bx^m  Pekin,  soon  afiier  die  Ghi^ 
nese  new  year,  in  Fdbmary  • 

In  heu  of  an  answer  to  this  message,  his  Bx<* 
ceUency  received  an  invitation  froin  the  Colao, 
to  call  ufxin  him  at  Yuen-min-yuen,  where  he 
had  some  £iigHsh.ktters  to  deliver  to  him.  This 
invitation  being  haawn  throughout  the  Embtssy , 
die  pube  of  every  individual  belonging  to  it  beat 
high  with  e3q>ecuition  of  hearing,  at  last,  from 
his  pasticular  friends  in  England.  Even  they 
who  wereimmediatdy  engaged  in  the  negotia- 
tion, sufiercd  all  pqJilical  considerations  to  be. 
suispieiDded  in  their  minds,  and  gave  ws^  to  die 
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satis&ction  that  they  took  for  granted/musf  awaie 
them  at  Yucn-min-yuen.    When  they  arrivetf 
therct  a  jew  letters  were  ddivered,  indeed,  in  the 
English  language,  but  written  from  Gfau-san  by 
parsons  on  board  the  Lion  and  Hindostan.  The 
principal  mandarine  of  that  place. was  actuated, 
it  seems,  by  a  natural  impulse  of  propriety  and 
civility,  in  forwarding  in  the  Emperor  s  packets, 
letters  addressed  to  persons  visiting  at  his  court. 
Other  motives  must  have  operated  upon  the  man- 
darines at  Canton,  from  whence  die  most  inte«> 
resting  and  important  intelligence,  as  coming 
from  Europe,  was  to  be  expected. 
.    The  jealousy  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Colao's  mind,  with  regard  to  the  designs  of 
the  English,  rendered  him  anxious  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  letters  from  the  Embassadors 
cojrrespondent  at  Ghu-san,  Sir  Erasmus  Gower, 
He  was  informed  of  the  chief  purport  of  them, 
which  intimated  the  speedy  intention  of  Sir 
Era&musto  sail  from  tlience;  but  that  the  Hin- 
dostan  could  not  depart  till  her  commander  had 
joined  her.    His  Excellency  then  put  fineely  the 
letters  into  the  Colao's  hands,  in  order  to  remove 
from  his  mind  any  doubt  he  might  entertain  of 
the  exactness  of  the  account  given  of  them* 
MQ<hoong>taung  seemed  somewhat  alarmed  at 
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the  intended  departure  of  the  Liont  and  sok], 
that  ''  he  hoped  that  ship  was  not  yet  gone,  but 
"  would  wait  to  carryback  the  Embassy;  that 
**  the  Emperor,  upon  first  hearing  of  the  Embas* 
**  sador^s  illness,  and  of  the  loss  of  some  persons 
*•  of  his  suite,  by  death,  since  his  arrival  in  Chi- 
'*  na,  had  remarked  how  much  foreigners  were 
**  liable  to  suffer  from  the  severe  winters  of  Pe- 
*'  kin;  and  being  apprehensive  that  the  present 
*'  vi^itbr's^' would  run  great  risks  of  injuring  their 
**  healths  materially  by  continuing  there,  thought 
**  it  might  'be  desirable  [or  them  to  set  out  before 
'*  the  rivers  and  canals  were  frozen,  which  some* 
*'  times  took  place  very  early,  and  oa  a, sudden; 
*^  as  the  route  by  land  was  necessarily  iatiguing 
<*  and  inconvenient.  The  Colao  added,  on  his 
<^  part,  that  as  to  the  feast  of  the  new  year,  for 
*'  which  he  supposed  his  Excellency  might  wish 
''  to  wait,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  repetition 
**  of  what  he  had  seen  already  at  Zhe-hoL'' 

It  was  palpable  enough,  that  other  motives 
were  covered  under  the  affected  solicitude  for  the 
health  of  the  Embassy;  yet  it  wa$  necessary  to 
reply  upon  the  same  tone,  and  to  observe,  that 
**  being  themselves  natives  of  a  climate  more 
'*  northern  than  that  of  Pekin,  they  were  less 
**  fearful  of  the  e&ct^  of  cold  than  other  fo« 

VOL.  HI.  L 
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''  reigners  might  reasonably  be  f  add  thsit  they 
**  had  taken  precautions  against  any  degree  of  it 
^*  to  which  that  capital  might  be  subject:'*  and 
then  passing  to  other  considerations,  the  Embas- 
sador observed  *^  how  tpuch  he  should  regret  to 
^*  quit  so  soon  a  court  where  he  had  been  so 
''graciously  received;  that  his  Sovereigns  in- 
'*  tentions  wcfre,  that  he  should  continue  long 
««  enough,  and  at  his  (the  King  of  England's) 
*' charge,  to  have  frequent  opportunities,  of 
'^  which  a  very  few  only  had  hitherto  occurred, 
'*  of  renewing  his  respects  to  his  Imperial  Majes- 
**  ty,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  cement- 
*'  ing^  a  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  tlnis 
*•  happily  begun.  With  which  view,  likewise, 
*  *  his  master  had  instructed  him  to  say  how  much 
*'  it  would  be  pleasing  to  his  Majesty,  if  the  Em- 
^'  peror  had  found  it  consistent  with  the  Chinese 
««  customs,  to  send  one  or  more  of  his  subjects  as 
**  Embassadors  to  England;  for  whose  going 
'*  and  retuiiiing,  his  Majesty  would  taikt  care 
*'  to  provide  proper  ships;  that  he,  die  Cobo, 
''  had,  when  at  Zhe-hol,  been  so  good  to  flatter 
'*  him  with  the  hope  of  many  meetings  mth 
**  him,  which,  however  anxiously  he  widiedfcr, 
^'  his  sudden  departure  would  necessarily  pre- 
*«  vent." 
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His  Excellency  then  endeavoured  to  explain 
'  in  general  terms,  what  he  should  have  been  most 
desirous  of  introducing  into  conversation  at  such^ 
meetings,  excluding  whatever  might  have  carried 
the  least  appearance  of  complaint,  and  using 
.every  degree  of  caution  and  forbearance  through- 
out, lest  he  should  endanger  the  interests  entrust- 
cd  to  his  care,  or  weaken  whatever  impression 
hfM  iQission  had  already  made  in  favouxof  his 
country*  - 

The  Colao  preserved  a  perfect  command  over 
all  his  sentiments,  and  did  not  enter  into  any 
iame^t  discussion  of  the  topics  which  had  been 
mentioned;  but  reverting  to  the  circumstance  t>f 
the  departure  of  the  Embassy,  conclude^l  by  say- 
ing, that  *^the  Emperor  was  actuated  in  his  pro- 
'  *•  posal  concerning  it  solely  by  his  anxiety  for  its 
*  *-  wclhre;  but  that  in  every  other  respect  its  stay 
*'  would  be  very  agrcieable  to  him.**  Nothing 
could  be  more  gracious  and  flattering  than  the 
expressions  which  Ho-choong4aung  used  to  the 
Embassador  from  himself  upon  the  occasion. 
The  interpr^r,  tho  a  native  of  China,  but  not 
long  accustomed  to  the  appearances  and  language 
of  his  own  court,  concluded  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly at  his  Excellency !s  option  ,to  continue  as 
long  at  it  might  suit  his  purpose. 
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The  Golao  suffered  the  Embassador  to  take 
leave  of  him  for  that  time,  without  giving  him 
the  least  intimation  of  the  Emperor  s  answer  to 
his  Majesty's  letter  having  been  prepared,  and 
intended* to  be  delivered  to  him  the  next  day,  and 
which  delivery  is  supposed  to  be  meant  as  a  sig- 
'  nal  for  departure.  Immediately,  however,  on  his 
return  to  Pekin,  he  had  information  to  that  effect 
fix>m  a  private  hand:  and  in  the  afternoon,  Chow- 
ta-Zhin,  and  Van-ta-Zhin,  called  .upon  him  to 
mention  that  he  was  to  have  a  mes^ge  from  Ho- 
choong-taung,  to  meet  him  the  next  day  at  the 
great  palace  of  Pekin.  They  added,  that  they 
thought  it  probable,  tho  tliey  affected  to  say  that 
they  were  not  certain,  that  the  Emperor  s  letter 
to  the  King  of  England  would  then  be  presented 
to  him;  in  which  case,  they  advised  him  to  ask 
permission  to  return  with  it  to  his  Sovereign 
without  delay.  It  was  obvious  that  they  had 
been  directed  to  give  such  advice;  and  were  in- 
deed under  a  constraint  tmusual  with  them  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  Embassador,  as  well 
as  in  some  depression  of  spirits,  while  they  of- 
fered it. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Legate  waited  on 
his  Excellency  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Colao 
wished  to  see  him  at  the  great  hall  of  audience 
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in  die  pabce  of  Fekin,  ais  soon  as  he  could  get 
ready. 

The  Embassador,  however  indisposed  at  the 
'  time,  was unwillingto fail  to  the  appointment,  and 
set  out  properly  attended  in  a  short  time  to  the 
palace,  to  which^he  passed  through  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Tartar  city.  The  palace  is  en- 
compassed by  a  high  wall,  within  which  he  was 
conducted  through  spacious  courts,  along  canals 
of  stagnant^  water,  and  oyer  bridges  of  granite, 
with  balustrades  of  marble,  to  the  foot  of  the  hall, 
where  he  found  tlie  Emperor  s  answer  contained 
in  a  large  roll  covered  with  yellow  silk,  and 
placed  in  ^.  chair  of  state  hung  with  curtains  of 
the  saqne  colour.  It  was  afterwards  carried  in 
form  up  the  middle  of  three  flights  of  stairs, 
while  the  Golao  and  others  who  had  hitherto 
stood  by  it,  and  the  Embassador  and  his  suite, 
went  up  the  side  steps  to  the  hall:  a  single  struc* 
ture  surrounded  by  many  others,  itself  of  great 
size  and  magnificence,  tho  built  of  wrood  upon  a 
foundation  of  granite,  and  decorated  within  side 
and  without,  with  gilding,  and  in  the  happiest 
disposition  of  the  most  pleasing  and  vivid  co- 
lours. The  answer  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall,  from  whence  it  was  afterwards  to  be 
sent  tg  his  Excellency's  hotel. 
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The  contents  of  the  aniwcr  were  not  irinoun- 
ced ;  but  whatever  of  grace  or  fevour  it  might  cob* 
tain,  was  probably  not  owing  to  the  Colao  or 
liis  associates,  whose  stedfast  refusal  of  the  gifti 
usual  from  foreign  ministers,  was  a  Sufficient  ih- 
dication,  according  to  Eastern  manners,  of  their 
adverse    sentiments.    In  conversing,    however, 
with  Ho-choong-taung  on  the  points  desirable  to 
be  obtained  for  the  English  East  India  Company  ' 
in  China,  he  required  a  brief  abstract  of  them  to 
be  made  out,  which,  without  binding  himself  to 
support,  he  said  should  be  taken  into  immedratc 
consideratibn.    It  was  some  advantage  at  least, 
that  the  demands  themselves  should  be  known, 
and  serve  as  answers  to  the  assertions  so  often 
made  at  court;  •  that  foreigners,  however  unde- 
serving, had  nothing  to  wish  for  at  Canton,  that 
justice  or  humanity  required ;  but  that  the£m- 
bassy  was  intended  to  forward  some  purposes 
Inimical  to  the  government.    His  Excellenoy, 
tlierefore,  undertook  to  forward  a  statement  of 
those 'demands  widiout  delay.  , 

In  tlie  mean  time,  it  seemed  to  bfe  part  of  the 
intended'  ceremony  of  the  3ay,  to  display  the 
beauties  of  the  palace  to  the  Embassador,  which 
the  Colao  was  proceeding  to.  do  with  the  same 
politeness  he  had  done  in   the  gardens  of  Zhe- 
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1r>1;  but  hh  ExctUency^s  u»di«positioxi  obliging 
him  to  retire*  be  left  the  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  to 
accompany -the  Gojao  through  a.  great  number  of 
separate  edifices,  erected  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
upon  a  similar  construction  wkh.those  they  had  . 
already  seen  in  the  Imperial  palaces,  but  upon  a 
htrger  scale,  and  in  a  higher  style  of  magnifi- 
cenoe.  They  were  all  intended  for  public  occa- 
sions and  appearance.  The  Emperor?s  private 
apartments  were  pointed  out  at  a  distance  in  the 
interior  palace. 

The  same  evening,  the  Emperor's  answer  to 
the  King*s  lettear  was  brought  in  state  to  the  Em* 
basfador  s  hotel.  At  the  same  time  were  sent^ 
several  chests  of  presents  from  the  Emperor  to 
liis' Majesty,  containing  specimens,  no  doubt, 
of  the  best  kind,  of  the  different  articles  of  the 
pvoduce  and  manufactures  of  the  empire.  Other 
presents  came  also  for  the  Embassador  and  all 
the  per»>ns  of  his  suite;  and  the  attention  of  his 
Imperial  Msgesty  in  giving  some  small  token. of 
bis  beneficence  to  the  meanest  servant  who  was 
present,  was  extended  likewise  to  persons  then 
absent,  in  the  instance  of  all  the  common  men  as 
well  as  officers  of  the  ships  which  had  brought 
the  Embassy  to  China. 
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Hitherto  no  positive  direction  had  been- given 
relative  to  his  Excellency's  departure;  and  it 
might  be  inferred  from  the  last  declaraitimi  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Eoaperor  at  Yucn-min-yuen, 
that  recourse  would  not  be  had  for  that  purpose, 
to  absolute  command;  but  it  would  be  difficult, 
.and  perhaps  useless,  to  stay  against  the  Golao's 
inclination;  yet  the  Embassador  had  hitherto 
but  very  little  time  for  advancing  in  the  object 
of  his  mission;  and  he  could  not  avoid  wishing 
to  persevere  somewhat  longer,  in- the  hope  of  rcn* 
dering  the  administration  more  generally  propi- 
tious towards  it.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
same  friendly  person  who  had  given  private  inti- 
mation of  the  answer,  and  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  court  of  Pekin,  and  had  some 
knowledge  also  of  the  increa^sing  hardships  of 
the  trade  arid  traders  at  Canton,  suggested,  that 
**  the  Chinese  had  no  other  idea  of  an  Embassy, 
*'  than  that  of  a  visit  with  presents  on  some  so- 
''  lemn  festival,  and  tq  last  only  during  the  con- 
•*  tinuance  of  the  latter;  that  accordingly,  of  the 
*'  many  Embassies  sent  to  them  in  the  past  and 
**  present  century,  none  of  them  were  suflfercd  to 
*'  pass  that  period;  that  in  the  present  oeign,  the 
*'  Embassador  of  the  Portugueace,  die  most  fa- 
"  vourcd  nation,  was  dismissed  in  thirty-nin6 
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**  dzys;  that  the  Chinese  had  little  notion  of  en- 
**  tering  into  treaties  with  foreign  countries;  but 
"  whatever  business,  might  be  desirable  to  trans- 
**  act  with  them,  must,  after  a  favourable  fbun- 
**  dation  for  it,  laid  by  the  compliment  of  an 
''  Embassy,  be  afterwards  prosecuted  to  eflfect 
''  by  slow  degrees,  for  that  much  might  be  ob* 
*^  tained  from  them  by  time  and'  management, 
**  but  nothing*suddenly.  That  it  was  true,  the 
''  oppressions  by  the  inferior  officers  and  others 
^*  whd'Jiadio  deal  with  strangers  at  Canton,  had 
**  been  augmenting  gradually ;  and,  unless  curb- 
**  ed  by  power,  must  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
**  come  so  heavy  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but 
•*  that  of  giving  up  the  trade  ^entirely,  or  of  send- 
**  ing  at  last  an  embassy  to  remonstrate  against 
•^  (hem;  that  the  sooner,  therefore,  it  had  been 
•'  undertaJcen,  the  better;  thai  had  the  present 
**  arrived  sooner,  and  before  the  troubles  in 
<<  France  iiad  indisposed  the  Chinese  ministry 
'*  and  tribunals  against  the  smallest  innovation, 
**  it  would  have  had  fewer  difficulties  to  encopn- 
^*  ter  in  the  outset;  but  that  the  present  mission 
**  had  made  such  ^  in^ession  throughout  the 
''  empire,  as  must  lead  to  beneficial  consequences 
**  in  favour  of  the  English,  notwithstanding  any 
momentary  obstnictions;  and  that  hencefor- 
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*'  ward  the  oppressioBs  Tiroiild  at  leaist  be  at  a 
^*  stai^ :  that  such  was  the  nature  atid  pnictice  of 
**  die  Chinese  goveinment,  diat  however  adverse 
'  *'  in  the  beginning  to  any  new  propositions,  lest 
*^  it  should  be  surprised  into  undae  concessions* 
^'  or  any  improper  rejgulation,  t)ie  same^matters 
*^  snii^tbe  brought  again,  when  ike  oKnsive 
'^  novelty  of  the  idea  was  over,  into  a  jnore  seri- 
^'  0U5  and  dispassionate  .consideratina ;  that  this 
t';tsv«nt  might  be  accelerated  by  the  mean»  of  let- 
^^ters  sent  from  one  sovereign  to  the  other  by 
^*  the  annual  ships,  which  mi^t  "be  done  with- 
*^  out  impropriety,  now  that  the  commpnication 
**  had  been  opened  between  them  in  a  fit  man- 
^*  na/'  He  concluded  by  advising  against  per- 
sisting to  continue  any  longer  at  Pekin. 

.An  event,  the  news^of  which  had  just  reached 
the  Embassador,  is^ut  was  dien  unlsnown  to  the 
adviser,  came  in  aid  of  those  reflections*  One  of 
the  Neapolitan  Chinese  that  left  theXion  near 
Macao,  after  resuming  his  native  decss,  and  com- 
ing to  join  his  fiimily  in  Pekin,  conveyed  to  his 
Excellency  a  letter,  lUted  in  July,  17  95,  from 
one  of  the  India  Company's  Commissioners  at 
Canton,  in  which,  mentioning  the  political  events 
in  England  to  the.  month  of  January  of  the  same 
year,  he  said  that  there  was  the  strongest  proba^ 
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bility  of  an  instant  rupture  with  Afe  i«publicai]i& 
of  France  and  Brabant.  It  appeared  notlinlikdi)^, 
that  a  combination  of  foreigners  under  French  or 
Flemish  colours,  ihight  endeavpur  to  intercept 
some  of  the  British  ships  sailing  jrom  China  se^ 
parately  home,  if  it  should  happen  that  a  convoy 
could  not  arrive  in  time  to  conduct  them  toge* 
tfaef  back  in  safety.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  Embassador  could  not  refader  any  service 
more  immediately  essential  or  acceptable,  than  by 
taking  with  him  home,  under  convoy  of  the 
Lion^  all  the  ships  of  the  ensuing  season  from 
Canton.  As  the  last  vessels  were  seldom  ready 
before  March,  be  might,  in  the  interval,  have 
leisure  to  try  in  person  if  any  thing  could  be 
done  at  Japan,  if  he  should  have  the  good  £>r- 
tune  to  overtake  Sir  Erasmus  Gower  at  Ghu-san; 
and  this  he  thought  not  improbable,  if  die  go- 
vernment would  immediately  di^atch  a  letter  to 
Sir  Erasmus,  which  theColao's  wish  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Eimbassy,  might  induce  hiip  to  for- 
ward. 

His  Excellency  determined,  thei^fore,  to  an- 
nounce to  Ho-choong-4a<ing,his  intention  of  join^ 
ing  immediately  Sir  Erasnoros  Gower  at  Chu* 
san,  and  to  request  that  a  letter  from  liim  might 
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be  forwarded  to  that  commander  without  &  mo- 
ment's delay,  as  it  otherwise  might  not  overtake 

kim. 

This  determination  was  indeed  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  Colao,  and  every  consideration  proved 
the  propriety  of  it.  Chinese  decorum  required 
that  the  Embassy  should  cease  with  the  receipt  of 
the  Emperor's  answer,  and  of  ^e  farewell  pre- 
scnts;  nor  could  any  personal  communication 
afterwards  take  place  with  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
And  it  was  as  little  consistent,  with  the  dignity 
of  the  missbn,  to  attempt  continuing  longer  than 
it  was  felt  to  be  perfectly  acceptable,  as  for  a 
common  guest  to  remain  beyond  the  time  for 
which  he  had  been  invited,  and  was  welcome. 
The  intercourse  with  the  Emperor,  of  which  the 
supposed  termination  was  the  chief  ground  of 
the  Embassador  s  regtet,  was  in  fact  maintained, 
as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  pages,  more  in- 
timately, and  through  a  more  favourable  chan- 
ndt  than  while  he  remained  in  the  middle  of  his 
court. 

So  sudden  a  removal  was  a  disappointment 
to  several  persons  of  "the  Embassy,  who  had 
made  their  arrangements  for  passing  die  winter 
at  Pekin.  Judging  of  its  temperaiturc  by  the  lati- 
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tude  of  the  place,  a  few  minutes  under  forty 
degrees  north,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  vio- 
lent effect  of  the  great  range  of  high  Tartarian 
mouutainSt  covered  perpetually  with  snow,  up* 
on  that  capital,  where  the  average  degree  of  the 
thermometer,  is  under  twenty  in  the  night  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  even  in  the  day 
lime  considerably  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
usual  inhabitants  were  guarded  against  cold«  not 
only  by  habit  but  by  an  increase  of  clothing,  in 
proportion  to  its  intenseness,  consisting  of  furs, 
woollen  clothes,  and  quilted  cotton*  They  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  fire.  They 
have  no  chimnies,  except  to  kitchens  in  great  ho- 
tels. Fires,  on  which  Englishmen  depend  chiefly 
against  su&ring  by  the  sharpness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, could  not  well  answer  that  purpose  in 
houses  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  the 
external  air  almost  on  every  side*  Stoves  are, 
however,  common  in  large  buildings.  They  are 
fed  from  without  with  fossil  coal,  found  plenti* 
fully,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  stoves  are 
placed  frequently  under  the  platfbmis  on  which 
the  ifihabitants  sit  in  the  day  time,  and  rest  at 
night.  The  worst  weather  experienced  in  that 
capital  might  be  considered  as  mild  by  the  Tar- 
tars, coming  from  a  climate  still  more  rude;  but 
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Other  foreigners  are  said  to  feel  themselves  less 
comfortable  at  Pekin  in  the  winter  than  sununer, 
tho  the  heat  there  is  then  raised  to  the  opposite 
extreme^  In  both  they  seem  to  require  a  season* 
ing.  Several  individuals  of  the  Embassy  fell  ill 
during  their  stay ;  and  all  did  not  recover.  The 
human  frame  seems  better  calculated  for  the  hot- 
test than  the  coldest  atmosphere;  and  to  exist  al 
the  Equator  rather  than  at  thi  Pole. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DEPARTURE  FEOM  PEUN»     JOURNEY  TO  HAN-CHOO- 
FOO,  PARTLY  UPON  THE  IMPERIAL  CANAL, 

JL  HE  resolution  having  been  once  formed  by 
the  Embassador,  of  endeavouring  to  overtake  the 
Lion  at  Ghu-sajQ,  he  becaihe  as  anxious  to  set 
out  from  Pekin,  as  he  had  been  before  desirous 
of  protracting  his  stay  in  it.  Another  circum* 
stance  contributed  also  to  precipitate  his  depar- 
ture. The  Pei-ho,  and  other  smaller  rivers  in 
the  north  of  China,  are  partly  fed  by  the  melt, 
ing  of  the  snow  in  summer  on  the  tops  of  the 
Tartarian  mduntains.  While  this  operation  of 
nature  continues,  the  rivers  are  deep  and  fit  for 
the  ptnrposes  of  navigation ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  when  the  sun's  oblique  rays &11  with  less 
effect  upon  the  earth,  and  the  melting  ceases, 
those  rivers  become  so  extremely  shallow  as  well 
as  slow,  that,  boats  of  convenient  size  can  no 
longer  pass  upon  them,  even  before  the  super- 
vening frost  imparts  solidity  to  their  diminished 
and  sluggiaji  waters.    The  mandarines  who  at- 
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U^nded  the  Embassy,  and  were  aware  of  die  ex« 
treme  fadeue  and  inconvenience  of  travelling 
much  by  land  in  China,  especially  in  winter, 
hurried  every  preparation  in  order  to  get  upon 
the  Pei-ho,  while  it  was  yet  llavigable.  It  waa 
settled  that  the  party  should  proceed  to  Han-choo- 
fob,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Chc-Kiang,  of 
which  Chu-san  forms  a  part,  where,  if  Sir  Eras- 
mus Gower  should  be  still  in  waiting  for  the 
Embassador,  the  latter  might  Join  him  in  a  few 
day& ;  and  if  otherwise,  he  might  cotitdnue  his 
route  directly  for  Canton,  and  from  thence  to 
Europe.  Chow-ta-Zhin,  and  Van-ta-Zhin,  who 
were  steadily  attached  to  the  Embassy,  and  on 
whom  much  of  its  comforts  depended,  were  al- 
lowed, by  his  Excellency's  desire,  tho  regularly 
pertaining  .to  the  province  of  Pe-che^-lee,.  to  ac- 
company him  throughout.  He  derived  an  ad- 
vantage of  still  greater  importance,  from  the  very 
doubts  and  suspicions  which  the  enemies  of  the 
English  had  inspired  into  the  Colao's  mind; 
and  had  even  endeavoured  to  convey  to  that  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty.  It  was  thought,  it  seems, 
material,  that  a  person  in  whom  government 
pkced  the  utmost  confidence,  should  be  appointed 
to  accompany  these  suspected  strangers  in  their 
long  journey  throu^  the  empire,  in  order  to 
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Wck&df  canducf,  anil  peMtrab^ if  possibk,' 
Afit  Wkl '  chara«:ter  and  designs.  The  choke 
Ail  ilj^nitheColao  Sun-ta-ZhlAi  w^Mioned 
hk  ^  fmsjcv  ehaj^ter.  As  he  httd  ^cquitt^ ' 
bttitetf  {o  the  ^iftci  satisfa^tiofi  of  ^  court, 
wken  mm  id  forM.  vriAi  die  delegates  from  Rus- 
sia on  liie  (rontierA,  he  was,  no  doubt,  deemed 
dke  fi^t  Ibr  a  confttlefttial  commissioti  concern* 
ifig  odier  fordghert.  He  wa^  of  op«n  ttid  m- 
gaging  manners,' and  not  likely,  at  least,  to  adopt 
the  passions  <^  prejudices  of  the  Legate.  The  se- 
lection of  a  matt  of  du<;h  high  dignity  CO  accotapa^ 
ay  the  Embassy,  was  considered  I^y  theCfainese  as 
a  maiic  of  peculiar  humour  paid  to  it,  and  wasin- 
dttdannouttced'asMshtoliis^Ikii^Utni^        ^ 

On  the  ittonteing  of  the  seveviUi^  o^)6cfcotier, 
Hdrcfaodng^tatttg  with  6^TGohi»r^ime'^W 
pttviliott  wtthin^ega^te  of  PeJ;fini  to  go^ihitMighr 
die  oeM&^nies  of  parting  with  the  £nibusadorv 
SjSVMral  gracious  expressions  ^Mre  toniintinicafied 
to  hitnon  the  part  of  his  Imp^rikfk#*jesty;  attd 
die  fill!  eliqu^rte  of  Chinese  civility  iras  obsetS^ 
hy  the  l(f itii st^  «rho  r^pt'esdkei  >  hitaV  <  Tbey 
ctpi«ifeed '  theit  b^,  that  his-  EicCellM^-  MraS 
satisied  w^th  the'  treatment  ^'  EthlMMyhid 
ll^dM^-to^itceiv^  duiing  its  slialy  ^thdi^tiMXki 
and.tkelT  assuranoei  dikt^  botlking  4hK^<#iJM 
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Mranting  (as  indeed  noihiiig  was,}  to  fender  hit 
journey  to  the  port  of  embarkation  commodi* 
ous  and  a^eeable  tohim*  Two  tubes  of  bamboo 
wood  covertd  with  yellow  doth  were. placed,  up-  " 
qn  a  table»  coutaimng  rolls  of  yellow  paper  re* 
senibling  vellum,  on  oi^  of  which  wa$  wntten 
a  list  of  the  Imperial  presents ;  and  on  the  «tbv> 
an  answer  to  the  demands  wliidi  had  bees  htely  . 
made  by  the  Embassador.'  Could  Any  lu^  have 
been  entertained  that  this  answer  contained  a 
compliance  with  those  demands^  which  neither 
the  di4pQ$iUon  of  the  men  who  h;^d  been  consult* 
ed  upon  them,  nor  the  suddenness  with  which 
they  canie.tP>  determinajtion  concemio^  thiw, 
warranted^  ii:  must  h^ye  been  effectually  done 
<^¥^y  by  the  silei^t  upon  this  subject^  of  Ho* 
Qhoong*taung»  who,  had  those  answers  been  br 
vouri^le»  would  have  made  a  merit  of  commu- 
nictating  such  acceptsdble  intelligence.  Both  rolls 
Were,  .in- the  Embassador's  presence,  tied  with 
yellow- ribands  behind  t;he  shoulders  of  a  man- 
darine of  the  filth  order,  he  kneeling  during  the 
operation,  to  be  afterwards  canied  by  hi».  qd 
horsebafilk,  a9&rais  the  riyer  on  which  his  Excel- 
lency was^'  to.emharkf  Svich  is  the  ditfance  be- 
tween rmdcs  in  that  country,  that  two.GhiniiSf 
COinpmiQns  of  the  Embassy,  of  np  mean  degtcip. 
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look  leave  also  of  the  Golao  upon  their  knees. 
The  interpreter,  tho  he  had  been  announced  as 
secretary  to  the  Embassy  for  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, was  always  obliged  to  stand  befi>re  the 
Colao;  and  indeed  the  haughty  general  of  the 
Thibet  army  once  forced  him  to  interpret  upon 
kiskndes. 

-  '  After  parting  ^th  the  Emperor's  ministers, 
the  Embassador,  attended  by  hi$  former  retinue 
of  English  and  Chinese,  passed  dirougb  one  ef 
the  eastern  gates  of  Pekin,  where  he  wair  saluted 
widi  the  usual  honours,  and  proceeded  direcdy 
toiwaids  Tong-choo-foo,  in  order  to  embark  up(p 
tiiePei-ho. 

The  weather  was  now  so  much  coc^r  than 
when  the  Eitobassy  had  passed  before  on  die  mag- 
nificent causeway  leading  from  the  capital,  diat 
none  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  suffibted 
from  the  pressure  of  the  crowds  which  were  as« 
sembled  on  it.  It  did  not,  however,  require  the 
presence  of  strangers  to  fill  constantly  that  gieat 
avenue.  Besides  the  multitudes  employed  in 
supplying  Pekin,  or  drawing  topplie^  from  it,' 
the  many  attaidants  upon  men  in  office  resorting^^ 
to  or  quitting  it,  and  the  slow  processions,  pirti-' 
cutarty  of  funerals,  oc^iUpy  often  th4  wfaok  pf 
that  broad  road.  No  person  is  allowed  to  be  ba^' 
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rted  witUn  tlie  city;  and  the  ceremoiiies  of  in*^ 
ftciting  die  deadi  seem  to  throng  the  gates  as 
much  as  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  living. 
Whatever  be  the  rank  or  fortune  of  a  Chinese 
ilk  a  private  station »  he  makes  habitually  no  pa- 
jT^e  or  show,  reserving  his  principal  expence 
for  solemn  festivals,  or  particular  events  arising 
in  his  fitmily.  The  loss  of  a  parent^  is,  in  the 
fnmofr»of  the-couritry,  certainly  the  greatest 
The  aeotunent  of  afiec'tion  and  respect  towaid 
taldhwhiloHviiig,  isnot  suddenly  extinguished 
iA  the  bteast  of  the  survivors^  The  heart  is  in^ 
d|f%ed,.  bAA  ita  some  degree  consoled,  by  payiag 
superfluous  devoirs  to  the  manes  of  the  <fetefti«> 
ed/  Thiedictittes  of  nature  in  this  instance,  are 
con&nmd  *aad  enforced  by  the  monil  lawri  which 
gq^rb  fche  eni^piie^  Evdry  institution  tenditig 
lo-maint^mthe  habits  df  duty  on  behalf  of  the 
offspring  t<>.waFids  their  progenitors,  is  sanoti&ed 
into  a  jprecept  not  to  be  negjiected  hut  at.  the  petil 
^f  being  in&mous*  The  first  procession  which: 
was  s^en  this  day,  was  {Hreceded  by  several  pei^^ 
i^itmQrs  on  sblemn  music ;  then.Mjlowed  a  Vaiie- 
ty  <>f  insignia,  sofne  of  silken  colours,  nA  paint^ 
edbofrdftwith  devices  and  char^tersb  •difpUyr*^ 
ing  lliejr^  and  office  of  him  who  was  te>  Hwrfr; 
Imihedialdiy  befi>ie  thexorps^,  ihe  jiuikjEelM&on^  - 
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ifv^bcedreach  supported  by 'fiiends,  occupied  id 
preventing  them  from  giving  way  to'die  excesses 
and  extravagance  of  gri^r,  to  which  the  appear- 
ance of  their  countenances  implied  that  they 
were  prone*    Over  the  mourners  were  carried 
umbrellas  widi  deep  curtains  hanging  from  the 
edges.    Several  persons  were  erfiployed  to  bum 
circular  pieces  of  paper,  covered  chiefly  with  tin- 
£>il,   as  ihey  passed  by  burying  grounds  and 
temples.    These  pieces  in  the  popular  oplnioni 
like  the  coin  to  Charon  for  being  conveyed  to 
the  Elysian  fields,  are  understood  to  be  conver- 
.tible  in  thetiext  &tage  coexistence,  into  the  means 
of  providing  die  necessaries  of  that  new  life.  Not-. 
withstanding  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  the 
learned  Chinese,  which  exclude  all  notibiis  Un- 
consonant to  reason,  as  well  as  the  reality  of  all* 
beings  nof  referable  to  the  senses ;  they  often  yield, 
in  practice,  to  the  current  notions  of  the  weak' 
and  vulgar.    The  people,  among  other  supersli- ' 
tions,  ari  pidtidularly  scirupMous  abotit^dic  time* 
and  phce  ofburying  th^ifdfead.  '  The  delay  oc-^ 
casioned  Keftire  those  dfifitiiK  points  ire  ^ascer^^* 
tained^  has' often  long  detained  the  coffihsbfthje' 
rich  from  their  last  repositoiy ;  many  ire  Seen  Sii*' 
houses  syid  gardens  undfet  temporary  rodft,  to* 
preserve  diem.  In  the  mean  time,  from  the  wea- 
ther; Imt  necessity  forfcei  Ihie  poor  to  ovei^corae 
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many  of  their  scruples  in  this  respect,,  and  to 
deposite  at  once,  and  with  litde  ceremony,  the 
remains  of  their  relations  in  their  final  abode* 

However  different  be  the  sentimeht  which  agi» 
tates  the  mind  in  the  event  of  marriage,  the  cek* 
bration  of  it,  ostentatious,  indeed,  and  expen- 
sive, is  yet  in&rior  to  that  of  funerals  in  the  same 
rank  of  life.  I  ts  pomp  was  probably  in  the  origin, 
suggested  by  the  parents  of  the  parties.  They 
naturally  wished  to  give  dignity  to  a  union  of 
their  choice.  They  wished  to  mark  it  with  a  so* 
kmnity  tending  to  render  the  tie  more  sacred  and 
more  durable.  But  the  impulse  which  tmitos  the 
sexes,  did  not  require  the  aid  of  public  festivals. 
Mystery  serves,  on  the  contrary,  to  Ian  its 
flames,  and  is  preferred  for  the  solemnization  of 
its  rites. 

Tho  celibacy  in  either  sex  is  not  deemed  a 
virtue  by  the  Chinese,,  and  constancy  the  only 
8<Mt  of  chastity  they  recommend,  yet  the  rules  of 
exterior  decency  are  yarded  by  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  all  persons  of  education  and 
refinemetat*  Whatever  similitude  may  be  ob- 
served between  the  paganism  of  China  and  that 
df  its  neighbour  Hindostan,  the  former  seems 
not  to  have  borrowed  from  the  latter,  any  of  the 
obscene  postures  carved  sometimes,  as  part  of  the 
original  ditsigp«  even  on  the  outside  of  Indian 
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ltmplef«    One  of  the  geiitlemen  of  the  Embassy 
had  leisure,  indeed,  to  examine  a  small  open 
temple  on  one  ride  of  the  causeway  :in  returning 
now  to  Pekin,  which  in  the  hurry  ofapproach- 
ing  to  tLit  capital  be  had  oirerlooked^  The  figure 
he  found  in  it,  he  conjectured  to  be  intended  to 
represent  the  lin^on  of  the  Hindoos,  or  heathen 
god  of  gardens.    It  was,  however^  only  a  simple 
short  column  supported  upon    the  back  of  a 
rudely  sculptured  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  anid 
the  column  was  in  all  likelihood,  meant  merely 
to  bear  a  monumental  inscription  in  Chinese 
characters,  which  filled  one  face  of  it  almost  en- 
tirely.   If,  from  the  loose  expresskms  fiinuliarly 
introduced  by  some  o(  Ihe  most  dedmi  writers 
in  antiquity,  and  firom  the  indecent  images  disco- 
vered among  ancient  buildings,  as  for  example, 
at  Pompeia,  as  well  af  from  seine  remains  of  c&- 
scene  worship,  in  an  obscure  pari:  of  the  same 
country,  and  the  shameless  practice  of  some  dis* 
tant  savage  "tribes,  it  be^  infierred  that  decency  is^ 
Slot  a  strong,  inna^,  and  necessary  sentnnent  of 
ni^re,'it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  at  least 
a  happy  artifice  of  society^  not  inde^  preclud- 
ing vice,  but  covering  its  exterior  turpitude,  and 
adding  refinelnent  and  delicacy  to  natural  enjoy* 
ments.   And  in  this  species  of /actitious  virtne, 
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On:  the  nriyal  of  the  EmbMiiy  at  Toifig-clioo- 
feo,  it:  *wa»  oheerfuily  <tMeaV€d  it  iS^k  temple 
nviddb  had  btea,  ibr  X'fevr  dayf»,'  it^  fo^mt^r  resi- 
dencet  atid  w^s  prepared  a  second  (lilie  iSM*'its  ac- 
cotmnbdation;'  The  pl-intipal  maildarines  wait- 
ed upon  iho  .Embaissador  fi^  Tong-choo«fbo, 
.rwhich'  wa^  ilhiminated  in  lh($  evening  with  Ti^ts 
iin  ^oeorated  lanterns.     Troops  were   alie^dy 
xirawB  3aiit  before  the  temple  in  t^ariotts  uni- 
.foriDs,  some*  of  tjhenl  fanciful  indeed  and  pictu- 
ies(|ue,  hut  appaisently,  at  loasti  more  saiCaUe 
/for  the  atage than  a  iieid'of  battle.   Qiiihed.  petti- 
coats  anal:  jbckets,  and  satin  bootis  with  thick 
-aoles  of  paper,  have  a  mixture  of  clumsisietB  and 
efieminacy;  seentingly  little  calculated  for  a  mill- 

•  tary :  H&; .  but  this  hmkf  man^ioA  was  6ti0t(cie<ntly 
(sa&,  iitKfte  the  none  pdwerfcit  prpieetioii  of  the 
Mm^shiat^  .or  guardiaTi  spiiit  of  the  pfaiOd^  of 
[which  the  effigy,  ifMu^ted  upon  die  x>uter  gtttCj 

;  f9ru  mffMcA  efibctuaDy^to'i^nrwnt  the  opposite 

•  apifitafiBYilfron  entering  within  it«  Drawngs 
ofiihe  samfe  jkind  are,  ]jafdee4l,  witha  $!niQ)»  in- 

i>lmitionV' pasted  on  the  oijtfif  »and  innbr  idbn  Of 
.  «n|Qflt  dfthe  private  dwelliilgs^F  the  Ghineie^  The 
.  coalmen  people^  conici^ps  tff'the  liisnerous  ills 


to  WUck  duy'avc  liable^  are  disposiod  to  itdk  for 
Mftgurds  on  every  side.  Theil*  mimb  6eidg 
once  open  to  ciixiuliiy)  are  *  veady  to  accept  any 
sopematural.aniftance,  offered  to  them  fay  a 
mm  religion,  against  the  violence  of  power,  ol- 
die calamities  of  nature.  Their  own  has  no* 
thing  exclusive  in  it;  and  they  would  have  em« 
bra^»d  Christianity  in  greater  numbers,  if  it 
cdald  have  been  associated  ^ih  other  tenets  •  Th« 
Jeshits,  who  were  desirous  of  perinitting  with  it 
the  ceremonies  performed  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
halls  of  their  ancestors,  would  have  been  much 
inore  successful  than  their  opponents  who  con* 
demnedthem;  to  whom  the  principal  subject  of 
reproach  from  z  pagafn  of  Cl^in'a  at  present  is^ 
mSiX  *•  they  negkct  their  forefathers:"  The  of* 
ferings  from  flocks  and  herdsr,  and  likewise  of 
tWls,  of  oil,  salt,  flour,  and  incense,  mentioned 
in  the  Levitical  law,  are  known  and  obterved  b^ 
^^  GMtiese.  They  have  their  Lates  and  Penatei 
Irke  the  Romans,  and  in  their  observance  and 
t^brings  on-  every  new  moon^  recall  the  express 
sion  of  the  Latin  |K>et : , 

**  Coelo  supiaas  si  tuleris  manus  nascente  luna.*' 

With  such  a  liberal  disposition  of  mind  to- 
wards all  veligions,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a 
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priest  of  another  sect  should  hiave  beeii  a  viaitop 
at  this  time  at  the  temple  of  Fo.    He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lao^koun,  whose  original  doctrines  dii^ 
fered  little  from  those  of  Epicurus.    He  main* 
tained,  that  to  live  happily  should  be  the  chief 
object  of  man ;  and  that  indif&rence  to  events,  was 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  attaining  that  end; 
that  it  was  vain  to  reflect  much  upon  the  past,  or 
to  be  solicitous  about  the  future :  the  wisest  occu- 
pation  being  (q  enjoy  the  fleeting  moments  as 
they  pass.  To  such  abstract  maxims,  which,  were 
they  true,  could  be  scarcely  practicable,  the  priests 
found  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to  have  a  hold 
upon  the  people,  to  add  various  practices  «nd 
pretensions  ofa  tendency  directly  contrary;  such 
as  the  power  of  predicting  events,  and  divers  pre* 
cautions  against  evil.    These  priests  had  their 
followers  and  their  temples,  and  were  kn9wn  by 
exterior  distinctions  in  their  dress;  but  in  other 
respects  they  were  united  ^ith  4U  other  supersti. 
tions,  against  the  simpljs  and  natvral  religion  or 
moral  reason  of  Confucius.    3^ides  the  deijies 
formerly  described  in  the  temple  of  Toi^<hoo- 
foo,  were  observable,  those  of  Peace  and  War,* 
of  Temperance  and  Voluptuousness,  of  Mirth 
and  Melancholy,  with  female  images  of  Fruit- 
fulness  and  Pleasure.    Be&re  them  were  placed 
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one  or  moie  bronze  vessels  in  which  the  priests 
and  devotees  bum  perfumed  natches»  and  tinibil 
jpaper.. 

While  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embas!^y  were, 
for  the  last  time*  examining  the  temple  and^visit- 
ing  the  city  of  Tong-choo-feo,  their  attendants^ 
Chinese  and  English,  were  engaged  in  preparing 
all  things  for  embarkation*  The  yachts  were 
ready  at  the  water  side;  and  the  Embassador  had 
the  satis&ction  of  observing  the  same  care  and  at;^ 
tention  exerted  in  providing  for  his  accommoda^ 
tipn  and  that  of  his  5uite»  down  the  river,  which 
he  had  experienced  in  ascending  it*  As  the  presents 
made  by  his  Imperial  Majesty » were  not  of  a  nature 
tobe  so  cumbersome,  in  the  package,  as  these  whieh 
had  been  brought  to  him^  it  took  but  little  time  to 
em^rk  the  whole  baggage  in.  the  proper  vessels. 
One  vessel  was  taken  up  with  the  several  parts,  tak- 
en asunder,  0f  his  Excellency 's.carriages.  One  of 
them  was  an  elegant  state  chariot^  which^  when 
he  j^rst  \mderstood  that  it  was  usual  to  make  some; 
ofieiing  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  on  his  own  be- 
half, he  intended  lor  that  pi^rpoae ;  and  he  inserted 
it  accordingly  in  the  list  he  deli>'ered  to  the  man- 
darines* Finding  afterwards  the  propriety  of  pre- 
senting something  with  his  pwn  hands,  he  chose 
a  pair  of  watches  enriched  with  diamonds^   The 
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ehariqt  was,  howtfver,  already  at  Vtten*min« 
yuM,  which  when  die  Emperor  found  out,  he 
sent  back  with  a  civil  message,  as  not  accepting 
presents  twice  from  any*  private  hand.  The  Em* 
bassy  was  not  detained  above  a  day  at  Tong-choo- 
foo.  The  waters,  indeed,  of  the  Pfei-ho  were  al- 
ready low,  and  continuing  to  decrease.  In  a  few 
days  more,  they  were  likdy  to  be  too  shallow  to 
float  the  yachts;  and  it  would  have  been  equally 
uncomfortable  to  travel  by  land,  or  in  small'  or 
open  boats. 

The  yachts,  now  used,  wereof  a  construction 
as  light  as  possible,  consistently  widi  the  conve- 
nience of  the  passengers.  They  had  no  upper  range 
of  apartments  for  the  people,  and  admitted  very 
little  baggage  below  the  floor.  They  were  2dix>ut 
seventy  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  width,  flat 
bottomed,  and  drawing  scarcely  ten  inches  water* 
Notwithstanding  which,  they  were  dragged  by 
main  Strength  over  some  shallows  in  the  river, 
on  die  second  day  of  the  Embassy's  embarking 
on  it.  Beside  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
river,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  oF  this  chapter, 
another  not  so  constant,  contributed  in  this  season 
towards  it.  The  weadier  had  been  remarkably' 
dry  for  some  months  past,  not  above  at  shower  of 
two  had  fallen  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporatioir 
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nocetheiiKMQthofJuly.  FVoita:tIait'|feffiQdit:iM 
nuie  to  aee;a  clwd.  The  titne  of  Larvett  is  M 
.  jitde  subject  here  to  lain,  that  the  corn  is  «&e* 
^ntly  thrashed,  or  the  straw  separated  fromthil 
•grain,  upon  an  oped  floor  iit  the  midifle  of  (Jb* 
field  in  ifffaidh  it  had  beeh  reaped.  The  thersio- 
meter  of  Fahrenheitt  whieh  in'  August  was  sel^ 
dom  imder  eighty  *fi)iir,  was  now  sosKtiaies  dowh 
lo  fiiiy.  The  fields  which  had  then  been  mosdy 
covered  trith  due  kow*Ieang  or  lofty  com^  exhibit* 
ednowacropcf  other  species  of  millet.  ItsshoMer 
stems  intelTuptdlkss  the  prospecti  which,  as  the 
ttavallmrk  ieseded  firom  the  hills  lyiioigto  the  west- 
ward of  Pekior  wa9  diiiefly  Uaat  of  a  level  add  icr^ 
tife.cQiuitiy,  :fiittf)f eulnire  aodof  vUlag^s.      , 

The  Bmhfts«y  hid  made  Tery  iittk  progress, 
when  Van*ta-Zhin  jcame  to  inform  the  Embassa^ 
dor,  that  the  Gohu)$uo-ta-^hi»li^  just  received 
a  letter  firoin  the'Emperpr»  of  ^?hich  he  ^$he4 
to  communic^  to  him  the  <;(if|tf»ts.    His  'Exr, 
(dleac^  perc^viDd,  at  the  s^it  tii«<r,   $ui|-ta« 
Zhin  s  yjaoht  ^^[^oacfaing  vsry  £ist  to  his.    The : 
Em2)a8sador  determined:to  spare  him  the  trouble 
of  quitting  14t  ow9  vessel^  and  wi)itec}  upon  jbim^ 
immediately  i .  ^  began  by^rqai^idijig  this  new  • 
coiiipani^af^ltj^yelsy  of;t|iesivilitjfsrecav0d^ 
{torn  him  at  Poo*ta»U^  andin  the.prdens^of  Zhe-<  - 
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liol;  for  i!i4uch  his  i&cellency  renewed  his  ac» 
knowledgments;  and  then  mentioned  die  happi* 
ness  he  felt  at  Sun^ta-Zhin's  appointment  to  do 
lum  the  hcmour  of  accompanying  him  in  the 
present  journey.    That  Golao  received  the  Em* 
housador  with  every  mark  of  consideration^  and 
expressed  the  highest  satis&ction  at  having  been 
diosen  upon  the  present  occasion.    He  then  read 
some  part  of  the  Emperor^s  letter,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  *^  he  (Sun-ta-Zhin)  should  take 
^  the  Embassy  under  his  particular  care,  diat 
*'  every  proper  distinction  should  be  shewn,  and 
^'  attention  paid  tathe  Embassador  and  his  suite 
**  in  their  rotlte  to  Ghu-san,  and  to  see  them  safely 
*«  embarked  on  board  their  ships;  but  that  if 
**  those  ships  should  be  Sailed  froioa  thence,  to 
^^  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  like 
^*  purpose,  to  Canton/*    It  lyas  natural  to  Sup- 
pose, diat  he  would  not  communicate  his  private 
instructions^,'  contained  possihly  in  the  same  dis- 
patch; but  hesaidenough  to  show  that  his  VxctU 
lency^s  letter  to  Sir  Erasmus  Gower  to  wait  for 
the  Embassy  at  Ghu-san,  had  not  been  fowarded  * 
to  him.    The  letter  had  been  delivered  open, 
written  ill  die  EngUsh  language,  to  the  Minister. 
The  latter  could  find  no  person  at  l^ekin  not  be- 
longing^ to  the  Embassy,  wbcl  could  translate  it 
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Ibr  him*    Tho  every  circumstwce  rendered  it 
piobable,  that  the  cimtents  of  that  letter  were  such 

.  as  the  Embassador  had  stated  to  him;  and  that  it 
was  diflBK^Uto  divine  what  improper  intelligence 

.  could  at  that  period  be  conveyed,  or  dangerous 

.direction  given,  to  Sir  Erastaius  Gower;  yet 
suck  were  the  suspicions  of  that  Colao,  in  rela. 
tion  to  it»  that  he  had  hithertq  kept  it  back.  Sun- 
ta-Zhin  was^  however,  soon  convinced  of  the  ge« 
uiine  explanation  which  the  Embass^or  gave 
him  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  its 
dispatch;  and  undertook  to  write  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  to  have  it  forwarded  without  any  further 
delay.  Soon  afterwards,  his  Excdlency  took  leave 
and  went  back  to  his  yacht,  where,  in  half  an 
hour*  Sun-ta-2^hin  Ketumed  his  visit.  The  con- 
versation  here  became  less  formal;  fitidingi  in  the 
course  of  it  chat  the  Embassador's,  residence  had 
coatimied&r  three  years  in  Russia,  he  appeared 
at  a  loss  to  guess  what  public  business  be  could 
have  occasion,  to  tfansact  there  during  so  long  a 
period. <His  surprise  led.to  an  explanation  of  the 
customs  of  Eui^pean  natiops  with  regard  to  their 
mutual  intercourse,  for  which  purpose  the  re«, 
spective  sovereigns  usually  kept  embassadors  hafai'» 
tually  residing  at  .^ch  other  sicoiqrts;  by  whose 
mtaiEii  t;^iprocal  i^iendship  was  maintained,. and 
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jealousies,  likely  oAerwIse  to  arise  from  acci*. 
dental  misimderstandings,  were  eftctu^yTly  pits 

Sun-ta-Zhin  seemed  no^  Iifess  aetMted  tiy  per^ 
sonal  curiosity  in  his  questions,  (hzA  by  the  de« 
sire  of  communicating  to  the  Emperor  every  in* 
formation  relative  to  the  English,  aUd  other  na* 
tions'  of  Europe  trading  t^  China,  which  he  could 
collect  in  his  conversation  with  the  Embassadors 
It  was  apparent  how  much  thfe  Embassy  occupied 
the  attention  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  from  fiht 
daily  correspondence  he  held  concerning  it.  And 
his  Excellency  easily  perceived  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing more  in  the  real  object  of  his  mission, 
dbatof  rsmoving  th^  pi^udtces  of  the  Chinese 
govemnlienl  against  the  E^figlish,  by  conversiUg 
in  fact  fbniliarly  through  so  liberal  a  channel 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty,  than  his  coniftrained 
intercourse  had  permitted  during  his  residence  at 
court.  Those  mutual  visits  were  repeated  fr^- 
quently..  The  respective  ya^lits,  upon  a  signal, 
approached,  andgrappling  each  qdier,  the  parties 
stepped  at  once  from  one  vessel  to  the  other.  Often 
at  their  meetings,  Sun-ta-Zhin  read^paragraphs 
taken  from  the  Emperor  ftdispatcbes(t<f  him,  con- 
taining some  graciousexpressioM  cowards  his  Ex- 
cellency and  those  of  ius  suite,  occast^K^ed.  by  tlie 
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fepotts  he  had  made  of  their  conduct  and  dispo* ' 
sition.  The  picture  probably  given  of  their  njail- 
Hers   by  the  former  Legate,  having  been  once 
discovered  by  Sun-ta-2hin  lo  be  distorted  and  un- 
just, thedfisgusthefett.  at  such  a  rriisrepresenta- 
lion,  was  siifl^cient  to  incline  a  mind  like  his,  io 
be,  it  least,  as  favourable  in  the  account  he  trans- 
mitted of  them  as  could*  be. consistent  with  his 
own  observation  and  opinion.    Besides  Uie  natu- 
lal'libei-ality  of  hi)5\Iispositipri,liis  taste  for  lite- 
rature contributed,'iida6ubt,  to cpfrect  any  narrow , 
or  nationiEit  prejudice  wliich, he  might  originally 
have  imtibed  ttom  the  nature  of  his  education,  . 
•and   ihe  maxims  and  opiniohs  of  those  with 
whom  he  lived,    tt'e  waS  stored  with  whatfeyer 
Icnowfcdge  Chinese  olr  Klfanchoo-Tartar  books 
could  furnish.*   He  was  the  only  mandarine, 
among  those  whom  the  Embassador  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing,  who  travelled  with  a  li- 
brary. He  was  courteous  in  his  manners;  ihohe 
still  thought  it  necessary*  to  be  tenacious  -X)f  the 
privileges  attached  to  the  rank  he  Elled.   He  was 
not  only  a  Colao,  but  was  honoured  \yilh  the 
yellow  mantle,  covering,  like  a  spencer,  his  other 
garments.     Such  a  mantle  is  the  highest  distinc- 
tion at  present  known  in  China;  and  imprints, 
VOL.  in.  7  N 
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as  it  were,  somewhat  of  a  sacred  character  on  the, 
wearer.  The  order  of  the  clergy  at  Zhe-hol,  to 
whom  nothing  could  communicate  respect  while» 
to  ignorance  and  poverty  they  added  meann^ss^ 
and  irreg{ilarity  of  conduct,  derive  no  credit, 
from  being  clad  entirely  in  that  colour;  but  a|^ 
part  only  procures  for  a  layman,  the  awf  anjt 
consideratioii  of  all  ranks. 

Ghow*ta-Zhin  and  Van-ta-Zhini  thp  enjoy* 
ingthe  appellation  of  great  mni,  aifioided  nteetiiig 
the  Embassador  in  his  visits  to  Sun-ta^Zhin,  as 
they  should  be  obliged  to  stand  in  his  presence; 
and  the  interpreter  once  venturing  to  sit  down 
before  him,  was  called  quickly  by  him  tQ  his 
duty.    The  inferior  mandarines  and  guards  at-: 
tendant  upon  the  Embassy^  no  longer  attem{>ted« 
as  when  under  the  direction  of  the  Legate,  to  con* 
strain  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  in  their  ex;, 
cmsions  upon  shore.   The  latter  took  care  th€;m- 
.selves  neither  to  act  indiscreetly,  nor  to  delay  the 
progress  of  the  yachts.   The  country  from  Xong- 
choo-fooas  far  asTien-sing,  was,  indeed,  not  new 
to  them;  tho  the  difierence  of  the  season  and  cul- 
ture, had  altered  in  some  degree  its  aspect.   The 
fields  were  parched  by  the  long  continua^ice  of 
ihe  drou^t;  but,  as  in  many  places  the  bed  of  the 
river  had  been  raised  above  the  adjoining  grounds 
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by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  upon  its  bot- 
tom, and  by  the  accession  of  new  mounds  to  pre^ 
Vent  itti  inundation,  dhose  grounds  were  watered 
with  littte  diflkulty  or  labour,  through  sluices 
made  from  it  as  from  an  elevated  canal.    Where 
Ae  river  was  upon^'a  Itevel  with  the  adjacent  coun- 
liy>  a  mora  operose  method  of  irrigation  was 
sometimes  practised  by  the  neighbouring  culti« 
VaCpi8»   Two^of  diem  stood  opposite  to  each  other* 
OB  two  projecting  banks » holding  ropesi  fixed  to  a 
basket,  which  swinging  to  and  fro  for  a  consider- 
able dme,  they  gave  it  a  velocity  that  assisted  in 
tiuowing  the  water  into  a  reservoir  dug  near  the 
river's  bank;  from  whence  it  was  communicated 
whei^e  wantedj  by  small  'channels.    Sometimes  a  * 
long  pole,  unequally  divided  in  its   length,  is 
made  to  turn  on  a  pivot  across  an  upright  post. 
A  bucket  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  shorter  lever,  is 
easily  lowered  into  the  river,  and  whicbt  when 
filled,  a  small  power  applied  to  the  e^itremity  of 
the  longer  lever,  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  and  pour 
its  contents  into  the  reservoir,  notwithstanding 
the  weight  of  water. 

The  inhabitants  alongthePei-hobore  strong. 
marks  of  poverty  in  their  dwelHngs  and  apparel; 
but  their  general  cheerfulness  testified  that  they  ^ 
were  not  pinched  for  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
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life;  and  that  they  did  not  consider  their  coAdi- 
tion  as  the  consequence  of  any  particular  act  of 
injustice  done  them;  under  a  sense  of  which r 
men  are  seldom  tranquil.  Nor  was  their  poverty 
owing  to  the  barrenness  of  their  lands^  which 
their  industry  fertilized;  bu|  human  population 
was  too  crowded  to  admit  such  a  portion  of  ground 
to  each  family  as  could  supply  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  Litde  of  it  was  reserved  for  rearing,  other 
animals,  from  a  conviction,  no  doubt,  of  what  i» 
asserted  to  be  true  by  Adam  Smith,  that  *'  a  com 
*'  field  of  moderate  fertility ^  produces  a  much 
**  greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  than  the  best 
^  ^  pasture  of  equal  extent;  for  tho  its  cultivation  re- 
^*  quires  much  more  laboiu-,  yet  the  surplus  that 
**  remains  after  replacing  the  seed,  and  maintain- 
'^  ing  all  that  labour,  is  likewise  much  greater/' 

?some  small  spots  a  few  sheep  are  fed*  A 
ch  greater  number  are  brought  from  Tartary, 
a$  well  as  larger  cattle.  Such  of  the  latter  as  arc 
kept  in  China,  have  scarcely  any  other  proven* 
oer  than  the  straw  of  corn  ctit  small  like  chaff. 
A  very  scanty  proportion  of  animal  foQcl  serves 
a^  a  reUsh  to  the  vegetable  diet  of  the  common 
people.  Milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  the  principal 
resources  of  pastoral  life,  are  little  known  to  the 
Chinese;  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  gentle- 
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faien  of  the  Embassy  wished  to  be  supplied  with 
the  first  of  those  articles,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
some  pains  to  find  oiit  a  persoawho  understood 
the  management  of  cows;  and  who,  with  two  of 
those  animals,  were  put  into  a  barge,  with  pro- 
per nourishment,  in  order  to  accompany  thc^ 
yachts  upon  the  water. 

At  this  season,  miich  of  the  crop  of  kow4eang 
was  ^feady  off  the  ground.  The  first  operation 
;ifterwards,  of  the  husbandmen,  is  to  dig  up  the 
roots  with  hoes;  and,  as  in  all  undertakings,  the 
Chinese  are  strictly  methodical,  and  practically' 
i^l  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  division  of 
labour,  the  task  is  performed  agreeably  to  the  fol- 
lowing regular  arrangement.  One  man  advances 
in  a  straight  line,  and  strikes  up  arow  of  stubble 
on  each  side  of  him  with  his  hoe.  A  second  fol- 
lows to  beat  off  the  earth  that  adheres  to  them, 
and  lays  them  afterwards  in  little  bundles;  while 
a  third  breaks  up  the  ground  between  the  rows. 
A  single  buffalo  is  found  then  sufficient  to  draw 
the  plough  through  it.  The  bundles  of  stubble 
are  sometimes  burnt  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
ashes  strewed  over  the  surfiice.  Sometimes  when 
fuel  is  scarce^  they  are  carried  home  and  used  for 
that  purpose* 
The  ground  being  in  a  constant  state  of  tillage, 
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ploughs  of  iJbe  most  simple  conttruction  are  tcmsA 
adequate  to  every  purpose  required  from  sack  an 
instrument.  Where  the  ground  is  particularly- 
light,  men  and  women  yoked  to  the  plough^i  am 
able  to  draw  it  through  the  soiK  A  coulter  ii 
unpecessary  to  such  a  plough,  as  there  iftt^o  turf  (6 
a/it  through.  The  diare  ihat  opens  the  ground 
terminates  in  a  curve,  which  answers  die  purpose 
of  a  mould-hoard  to  turQ  hack  the  earth.  Thi» 
part  is  soimetim^s  ma^e  of  iron,  and  frequently  of 
that  timber  which,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is 
called  iron  wood. 

In  three  days  the  yachts  arrived  at  the  ^pM 
where  they  met  the  tide;  the  ebb  of  which,  aid* 
ing  the  current  of  the  river,  broughtthem  in  ano- 
ther day  tp  Tien-sing.  Here  the  i4egate.  Who  had 
hitherto  travelled  with  the  Embassy;  but  who  be« 
ing  awed  by  the  presence  of  Sun-ta»Zhin,  assum^^ 
ed  no  authority  in  the  conduct  of  it)  finally  part- 
ed from  it,  or  rather  disappeared  without  taking 
leave,  or  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  receiving 
.  from  those  who  belonged  to  it,  any  acknowledg- 
ments £>r  services  which  he  was  conscious  he 
had  not  rendered. 

Here  too,  the  Embassy  entered  updft  a  new 
route.  Instead  of  proceeding  upon  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Pei-ho  to  the  sea,  they  turned  to 
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the ijght  ^d  to  die  southward;  an<)  passing  by 
the  mduth  ofthe  river  When-ho,  which,  like  the 
Fei-ho»  J3owsfrom  'thelhills  of  iTartary,  and  falls 
into  the  great  bason  at  Tien-sine;  they  spent 
three  hours  in  getting  through  the  multitude  of 
junks  which  were  lying  on  it,  and  ascended 
the  river  already  mentioned  of  Yuft-leang-hon 
Upon  the  margins  of  which,  the  suburbs  of  the 
heaoenljfciiy  extended  for  a  c6nsiderable  way.  -Up; 
on  its  banks  was  erected  a  temporary  building, 
for  the  reception  ofthe  Embassador,  with  a  deco- 
rated landing  place,  and  triumphal  gateway;  and 
an  entertainment  of  coitfectionary  and  fruits  was 
provided  for  him.  The  crowds  of  spectators  were 
as  great  as  when  he  first  passed  through  Tien- 
sing,  ^ 

Behind  the  city  and  suburbs  extends  a  sandy 
plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  covered  with 
imall  tombs,  of  which  the  number  was  incalcii. 
lable.  It  was  the  public  burying  ground  of  which 
the  limits  Were  so  wide,  owing  to  that  respect 
paid  to  the  dead  by  the  Chinese,  which  prevents 
them  from  opening  a  new  grave  upon  any  spot 
where  the  baces  of  a  former  one  remained  upon 
the  surface. 

The  stream  of  the  Yun-leang-ho,  which  like- 
wise bears  the  name  of  Eu*ho,  or  precious  rivers 
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was  confined  near  Tienrsing  between  tvro  artjifi^ 
cial  bank^'  thrown  up  to  a  consideraBk  He^ghti 
and  sloped  down  to  tLe  water's  edge  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  glacis.  The  tops  were  converted  into  fine 
gravel-walks,  sjhaded  for  ipany  miles  by  ro^s  of 
large  willow  trees,  high  poplars,  and  the  qu?Jcing 
asp,  interspersed  with  others  bearing  fruit,  parti- 
cularly of  the  plum  kind.  Along  thosjc  banks, 
the  country  appeared  cultivated  as  a  garden,  pfo-. 
ducirig  chiefly  culinary  vegetables. 

The  stream  \iras.hcre  so  strong,  that  it  requirr 
cd,  to  stem  it,  eighteen  or  twenty  trackers  toicach 
yacht;  nor  could  their  progress  often  exceed  ^ 
mile  an  hour;  but  the  beauty  of  the  scene*  made 
some  amends  for  the  slowness  of  the  motipn.  In 
other  places  tlxe  river  widened  to  about  eighty 
feet;  and  t|ie  current  of  the  stream  was  more  casjily 
overcome. 

It  was  a  tradition  pw'alent  among  tlie  sailors 
upon  this  river,  and  the.  inhabitants  upon  its 
shores,  that  its  depth  and  widdi  were  once  vastly 
greater  th^n  ^t  present:  a  large  brancl\  from  the 
Yellow  river  then  falling  through  that  chanpeL 
into  the  wide  bason  of  Tien-sing;  whereas  the 
whole  of  the  great  riyer  now  falls  into  the  Yel- 
lowy se?i,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  an  hundred 
miles. 
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At  evtvy  interval  of  a  fcyr  nliles,  arc  military 
pQ8t«,  at  each  of  which  soldiers  are  stationed  to 
protect  the  internal  commerce  of  the  provinces,  as 
well  as  travellers,  froni  piratds  and  robbers.  A 
Chinese  soldier  wears  his  sword  on.  the  left  side, 
but  with  the  point  bending  forwards:  and  he 
drasvs  it  widi  the  tight  hand  turned  behind  him* 
...The  soil  hereabouts  is  sandy,  and  in  appear- 
aUcerdry;.  but  it  cannot  be  dug  beyond  a  foot  ^  in 
d^th,  widbcut  fiiHiiqg-water  in  abundance.  Ga« 
i^als  of  diflferent  ^q;<aiie  scien  at  short  distances, 
either  falling  into  the  river,  or  branching  from 
it  into  the  cpuntry. 

A  remarkable  difference  took  place  hereabouts, 
between  the  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
night,  and  that  which  was  observed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  *S,Qmetimes  it  stood  little  above  forty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  afc  sun-rise,  and  ap« 
proached  by  noon  to  eighty.  Those  vicissitudes 
began  toaffi:ct  the  health  of  some  persons  of  the 
JE)mbassy ;  thotheillness  of  a  fewof  theguard  was* 
perhaps,  chiefly  owing  to  repletion  .and  want  of 
exercise*      .  ~ ' 

In  passing  by  some  villages,  several  women 
were  seen  at  their  doors  with  rocks  and  reels  em- 
ployed in  spinning.cotton.  Some  also  assisted  in 
thC;  hai-vest,  who  were  little  to  be  distinguished 
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imta  the  men,  by  any  ^GcicyMf  :featiire,  or 
c6itoplexion.  **  The  general  cliaHicterof  the  per- 
"  ficms  of  those  women/'  ac^e^rding  to  thedbte^- 
tatioii  of  Mr.  Hickey,  trho,  in  the  cobrse  olf  Hs 
profession,  had  particularly  fWdfed  the  httmah 
fomii  *•  Xras  the  reVfefse  6f  WhMik  ^etalty  con- 
^*  sidered  as  etegaht  or  beaatifill.  TIfeir  tiezm 
'♦  Were  lai-ge  ifad  round,  and  llSe&  stature  low, 
'»  appaifently  mX  aboVe  six  t^ngdifs  df  dit  hcitf. 
''Theii*  shape  was  wholly  e^ttcdil^  fiott  'die 
**  ^*:ck  downwards  by  loose  dterifei;  Aey  Wore 
♦*  wide  trousfers  from  the  watst  %o  thlfe  siiiall  of  the 
**  leg;  and  their  feet  and  ankles  ^frere  wrapped 
*^  round  with  bandages.''  ThoSe  6f  a  more  cle- 
gaht  fbrm  wiere  probably  not  employed  in  these 
irude  labours.  A  custom  which  is  ^aid  to  s\ib- 
ftifct  in  China,  must  render  beauty  rare  in  the 
lofwdr  clauses  of  {i&.  It  is  aisSured ,  diM  tiit  yonng 
maidens  di&tiilgufshed  by 'their  fibes  or  their  fi- 
gure, are  taken  or  purchased  frob*  their  parents 
.  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  for  the  use  of  the  powerful 
and  opulent.  Accident  had  thrown  a  few  of  these 
within  view  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy, 
who  considered  them^  from  thfe  fairness  and  deli- 
cacy of  their  complexions,  and  the  beauty  and 
regularity  of  their  features,  as  en  tided  to  admira- 
tion.    Some  of  those  who  did  not  appear  indis* 
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eiitomatdy  abroad^  but  Mboin  icuriobity  inifni^lte^ 
to  quit  their  houses  td  ^^  d^  exttaordlinary 
Bttangers  pas»^  wei'e  SdniedfMft  hooted  bade  by 
.  Chinese  of  the  odier  iteic,  as  if  tepraachiiig  iSttm 
for  exposing  themselves  to  tte  sight  of  the  batba- 
lians* 

Mr.  Hickey,  to  the  circumstaaoe  of  %wall 
tjt^Sy  albibiited  gfstierally  to  ihe  Gkihese  of  both 
s^xts,  add»,  lllflt ''  t^ost  of  the  Men  had  blunl 
^*  xMM^i  tlmied  tipwards,  high  cheek  bones^  ahd 
**  large  lips^  i^iih  rompleltidns  dark  and  knuddy. 
♦*  Their  hair  was  universally  black,  and  so  thick 
•*  and  strong  that,  compaWttively,  they  liken  the 
**  hair  of  Europeans  to  the  {wile  bf  for  of  the  stoal- 
•^  kr  aiiimals  •  The  Chinese  often  tvear  whiskers  j 
"  and  encbU^age  the  growth  of  a  beard  upon  thc- 
''  chin,  which  is  sufiered  to  descend  in  straight 
^*!iiie*.'* 

At  this  Reason  of  harvest^  an  aciive  cheerfiilnesiy 
seethed  to  pervade  both  sexes.  They  appeared 
%o  be  setisibl^  of  labouring  for  their  own  profit. 
Many  of  the  peasants  are  owners  of  fhe  land 
they  cultivate.  There  are  ho  great  and  specula- 
tive fanners,  aiming  at  monopoly  or  combina- 
tion in  the  disposal  of  their  ptbdiice,  ahd  over- 
whelming with  their  weal  A  the  poorer  husband - 
ift6ii,till  they  reduce  them  at  length lo  mere  daily 
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labourers.  Tt^e  advantage  resulting  fix>m  the 
neighbourliood  of  the  river,  become  some  conso- 
lation for  the  occasional  oppres9iQn  of  manda« 
lines^  in  forcing  frequently  the  peasants,  at  low 
rates,  into  the  service  of  governnipat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracking  upon  its  banks  the  public  barges 
passing  on  it. 

.  The  river  meandered  through  ia  richly  culti* 
vated  plain,  whose  bounds  aremarkod  only  by 
die  hprizQil.  The  kdw-leang  and  other  species 
of  millet  seemed  still  the  principal  articles  of  pro* 
duc^  here,  as  upqii  the  Pei-ho.  The  housee  of 
almost  every  village  are  surrounded  with  a  thiclr 
fence  of  the  stems  of  the  kow4eang,  intended  pro* 
bably  as  a  defence  against  the  cold  weather^  now- 
n^idly  approaching,  tho  it  was  yet  only  in  the 
middle  of  October^ 

Those  villages  are  sometimes  in  size  equal  to 
a  European  city;  bnt  none  of  them  are  of  note 
among  the  Chinese,  imless  walled,  roimd,  and 
comprehended  in  one  of  die  three  orders  of  their 
cities. 

Tho  the  progress  of  the  yachts  against  the 
stream  was  slow«  half  an  hour  seldom  intervened 
without  a  town  or  village  coming  into  sight. 
The  walls  of  the  village  houses  consisted  mostly 
of  indurated  mud;  or  of  masses  of  earth  baked 
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imperfectly  in  the  sun,  or  moulded  between 
planks  into  the  shape  of  walls,  and  bound  toge* 
ther  Vrith  thenit  until  it  had  acquired  sufficient 
hardness  to  support  a  roof;  or  of  wicker  work, 
defended  by  a  coating  of  adhesive  clay.  -The 
roofs  were  covered  generalFj^'Vlrith  straw,  rarely 
with  green  turf.  The  apartments  are  divided  by 
lattice-work  hung  with  broad  paper,  containing 
either  die  figures  of  deities,  or  columns  of  moral 
sentences.  A  couit  or  vacant  space  arouqd  the 
house,  is  inclosed  with  wattles,  or  the  stems  of  the 
kow-leang :  the  whole  markedwith  an  arrangement 
and  neatness,  implying  {he  attentive  industry  of 
the  occupiers,  and  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  be-  ^ 
holders  to  the  rudeness  of  the  materials  with 
which  those  dwellings  were  constructed. 

The  towns  were  surrounded  with  walls  for  the 
most  part  higher  than  the  too&  of  the  houses 
they  incl^osed.  The  walls  formed  generally  a 
squai'e,  and  faced  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
gates  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  east, 
west,  north,  or  soudi  gate,  according  to  the  fact, 
engraved  in  stone  over  the  entrance.  The  streets 
were  for  the  most  part  narrow,  nor  were  within 
the  walls  any  wide  openings  or  squares.  Large 
edifices  were  few,  and  consecrated  to  public  uses, 
or  die  residence  of  the  principal  persons  in  autho* 
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j^ty ;  The  sumptuary  laws  of  Ciuoa  regulate  ii» 
dwellings,  as  well  as  the  apparelj  of  the  opulent*. 
It  is  a  maxinii  of  that  st;%te^  far  froni  being  univer^ 
sally  allowed  elsewhere^  that  the  motfi  spacious  dxt 
apartments  of  the  rich,  the  more  confined  roust 
be  the  cabins  of  the.  poor;  and  the  more  ^lendid 
the  establishments  of  the  former ,  the  more  mi^se- 
rable  will  be  the  ccmditioi>  of  ike  latter,  as  the 
more  lahpur  is  consurned  in  supplying  the  super^ 
fiuitieSr  the  less  remains  for  obtaining'  the  neces* 
saries,  of  U&*  The  houses  wer^  in  general  of 
simple  construction^  ^tnd  in  height  one  story* 
The  foundations^  were  of  freestpne  or  granite^ 
drawn  from  the  nearest  mountains.*  The  walls 
were  generally  built  of  bricl(s/  of  ^Md.  earth  select*^ 
ed  with  carev  and  burnt  with,  culn)  or  wood,  in 
close  kilns  oj:  oyens,  as  are  the*  tiles  which  cover 
the  roofs,  in  rows  alternately  concave  and  convex^ 
and  forming  ridges  and.  furroMTs,  lUted  by  a  ce* 
mentofclay.  The  tiniber  us^d,  in  building,  is 
chiefly  the  larch  fir>  which  is  planted  in  situa>» 
tions  on  the  Qiountains  too  cold  or  steep  for  other 
culture.  The  windows  are  smaf}},  apd  are  of  pa^ 
per  instead  of  glass*  Very  litde  iron,  is  used^ 
scarcely  even  a  nail,  in  any  of  their  buildings. 
The  floors  are  not  of  planks,  but  of  marble  flags, 
or  indurated  earths    In  eWgant  and  public  struc- 
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turea,  a  rax>gE|  of  coliimos,  made-  of  the.  cnt;ir^ 
tnmks  of  the  same  kiiid  of  fir,  ryn,  ^aiallel  to  tiff; 
oi/tside  walls^  between  which  and  the  cohimns  ^ 
gallery  is  thus  formed.  The.bod)^  of  the  roof,  in 
that  case*  reats  upon  the  walk,  aind  its  projecting 
part  only  upon  thecolimina.  .1^  pellicular  build* 
ings,  tlie  roo&  are  sometimes  double  or  tjrebl^,  a^ 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  one  above  the  other* 
All  public  buildings,  and  most  pal^es,  ^am 
^heir  chief  doori^  and  windows  to  the  south.  T^ 
principal  ^djifices  ar/e  a  hall  of  audience,  in  wjbich, 
complaints  ai]e  h^vd,  and  justice  administered; 
a  college  for  sti^dents,  in  which  they  are  solemnly 
examined  for  degrees;  temples  for  public  worship 
of  divers  se<pts ;  granai^ies,  in  order  to  be  provided 
against  famine ;  and  a  public  librajy.  T.h^  or^, 
dinary  houses  advance  to  the  streets  without  co- 
lumns; instead*  of  which,  such  as  ha>:e. shops, 
hang  out  two  tall  poles,  painted  and  gilt,  and. 
crossed  with  boards,  to  in&rm  the  lettered  pas- 
senger, in  large  golden  characters,  and  the  un- 
learned, by  figurative  allusions,  of  tlie  articles, 
with  which  he  might  be  supplied.  Witliirisidc, 
the  ornaments  are  few,  and  the  furniture  simple. 
Every  thing  of  wood  ispainted  red  and  varnished. 
The  main  streets,  and  part  of  the  suburbs  of 
these  jowns,  exhibited  the  agitation  and  activity 
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of  commerce,  partly  occasioned  by  the  proxiihity 
of  the  river,  on  which  ti'ading  vessels  were  con- 
tinually passing.  Many  also  lay  at  anchor  before 
the  villages  as  well  as  towns. 
.  Each  town  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  stars  or  contellations,  of  which 
last  the  Chinese  reckon  twenty-eight;  but  they 
have,  beside,  a  division  of  the  stars  answering  to 
the  signs  of  »die  zodiac,  and  which  they  call  the 
twelve  mansions  of  the  sun.  In  a  sky  so  clear  as 
that  which  they  enjoy,  it  is  not  surprising  that# 
from  the  first  dawn  of  civilized  society,  when  as 
yet  the  fewer  combinations  of  civil  life,  and  a 
smaller  population,  gave  less  occupation  to  every 
individual;  and  sufficient  subsistence  was  to  be 
obtained  with  less  pains  of  culture,  he  should 
employ  some  portion  of  his  time  in  Contemplat- 
ing the  brilliant  luminaries  above  him.  The  Chi- 
nese did  not  borrow  their  knowledge  of  thetii 
from. other  nations,  as  appears  from  the  tiames 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  amongst  them, 
and  which  bear  analogy  to  customs  and  events 
in  their  own  country.  On  some  of  their  ancient 
coins  are  to  be  found  the  characters  denoting  the 
mansions  of  the  sun.  By  dint  of  observation, 
they  came  to  know  in  a  little  time  the  true  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  solar  yeai-,  as  well  as  other  pc* 
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tiodsand  phencHQ^Qatof.tlie  kesiyqi^;  bul  tfaey 
quickly  fell  into  the  delusion^  of  astrology,  the 
magnificent  prophecies  and  promises  of  which 
destroyed  the  taste  for  the  patient  labours  and  so- 
ber science  of  astronomy.  Their  astrologers  pre- 
tend to  foretells  and.  publish  ai^nually  in  alma- 
nacks, as  do,  indeed,  those  of  Enrope,  every  va- 
riation of  the  weather  in  the  several  seasons  of 
the  succeeding  year;  but  the  former  marl;:,  be- 
sides, the  lucky  and  U|l|ucky  days  for  every  pos- 
sible htiman  undertaking.  The  attachment  of 
the  people  to  such  notions,  is  confirmed  by  every 
accidental  coincidence  of  the  prediction  with  the 
event;  while  the  frequency  of  disappointment  is 
considered  as  arguing  only  the  ignorance  of  the 
practitioner,  ndt  the  fallibility  of  the  art.  New 
and  many  oracles  are  consulted,  in  hope  they 
may  agree.  And  thus,  what  ought  to  put  an  end 
to  thfi  credulity  of  ^upes  to  such  iinpostures, 
serves  only  to  increiise  the  business  of  those  who 
carry  (hem  on.  It  iathe,^ource  of  much  emolu- 
ment to  them,  as  it: is  of;expence  and  anxiety  to 
their  employers.  Itioperates  as  a  voluntary  tax 
upon  superstition.. 

No  legal  tax  is  imposed  in  China  on  the  score  • 
of  rdigion. '  Ceremonies  are  ordained  by  it,,  in 
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the  peribrmanoe  of  which  some  time  is  necessa- 
rily consumed,  and  sacrifices  are  required,  which 
occasion  expence,  on  the  new  and  full  moon; 
and  in  spring  and  autumn;  ai^d  likewise  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  On  the  latter  occasion* 
particularly,  much  dissipation  takes  place.  Some 
good  aUo  is  eflfected.  Acquaintances  renew  their 
suspended  intercourse;  friends  ofifended  are  re- 
conciled; every  thing  dates  as  from  a  new  era. 
The  poorest  cottager  looks  forward  and  prepares^ 
during  the  preceding  months,  for  an  interval, 
however  brief,  of  enjoying  life,  after  having  so 
long  dragged  on  laboriously  the  burden  of  it; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  there  are  no  fixed  days  or 
stated  periods  set  apart  to  rest  from  labour.  It 
must  be  concluded,  that  the  haUtual  exertions 
of  the  people  do  not  require  relaxation  ire* 
quently. 

The  Chine^^e  are,  perhaps,  upon  an  average, 
better  able  to  support  moderate  labour  with  little 
intermission  than  many  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Europe*  They  are  bred  in  better  and  sounder 
habits;  and  continue  longer  under  the  direction 
of  their  parents.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sober;  they  marry  early;  they  artless  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  debaucfatry ;  they  areless  liable 
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to  contract  diseases  which  coiTupt  the  springs 
of  liie ;  their  lives  are  more  regular  and  uniform. 
It  has  been  calculated,  upon  the  authority  of. 
£icts  and  observation,  that  notwithstanding  the 
baneful  luxuries  in  which  the  European  rich  in- 
dulge, and  the  disorders  of  repletion,  inactivityi 
and  vice,  to  which  they  aire  subject,  the  mean 
duration  of  their  lives  exceeds  about  ten  years 
that  of  their  inferiors,  whom  excessive  fatigue 
had  contributed  to  wear  out  before  their  time;. 
whom  poverty  had  deprived  of  the  means  of  pro- 
portional comfort  and  subsistence;  who  arc  more 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  alci* 
dents  of  life;  and  less  guarded  against  their  ef* 
iects,  as  well  as  more  liable  to  disease,  with  less 
leisure  or  means  for  cure. 

The  Chinese  have  no  Sunday,  nor  even  such  a 
division  as  a  week.  The^emples  are,  however, 
open  every  day  for  the  visits  of  devotees*  Persons 
of  that  description  have,  fit>m  time  to  time*  made 
grants,  dio  to  no  great  amount,  forthe  maintenance 
of  their  clergy ;  but  no  lands  are  subject  to  eccle- 
siastical tithes*  A  land  tax  to  government  has 
been  substituted,  in  the  last  reign,  to  a  poll-tax, 
as  better  proportioned  to  the  £iculties  of  indivi^ 
duals.    Most  imports,  and  all  luxuries,  are  like- 

On 
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wise*taxed;  but  the  duty  being  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal price  of  the  article,  is  seldom  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  consumer.  A  transit  duty  is  laid 
likewise  on  goods  passing  from  one  province  to 
another.  Each  province  in  China,  which  may 
be  compared  to  an  European  kingdom,  is.  noted, 
chiefly,  for  the  production  of  some  particular  ar- 
ticle, the  conveyance  of  which,  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  others,  raises  this  duty  to  a 
considerable  sum^  and  forms  the  great  internal 
commerce  of  the  empire.  Presents  from  the  tri* 
butaries  and  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
confiscations ^of  opulent  criminals,  are  not  over- 
looked in  enumerating  the  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  Taxes,  such  as  upon  rice,  are  re- 
ceived in  kind.  The  several  species,  of  grain,  on 
which  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people 
principally  subsist,  are  exempted  from  taxation; 
so  is  wheat,  to  which  rice  is  always  preferred  by 
the  Chinese. 

Near  San-choo,  in  this  part  of  the  journey, 
wheat  was  perceived  growing,  for  the  first  time 
in  China,  by  die  present  travellers.  It  was 
about  two  inches  above  the  ground;  and,  tho  on 
a  dry  sandy  soil,  where  no  rain  had  fallen  for 
the  thiee  preceding  months,  it  looked  remark- 
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ably  wclL  It  was  very  neatly  sown  in  drills,  or 
dibbled,  according  to  the  method  used  of  late  in 
some  parts  of  England.  That  of  scattering  the 
seedby  thejiand,  cilled  broad-dist,.  which,  on  a 
very  few  accidental  occasions  only,  is  ever  prac- 
tiscd  by  the  Gliinese,  had  been  found  by  them  to 
be  attended  with  a  considerable  loss  of  seed,  as 
well  as  with  a  diminution  of  the  crop,  which, 
when  such  a  method  is  used,  is  too  apt  to  gft)w 
in  some  spots  ia  clusters,  while,  in  others  the 
ground  is  scarcely  covered.  The  drill  method 
serves  likewise  to  employ  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  cultivator,,  in  an  employment  requir- 
ing litde  strength.  A  gentleman  of  the  Embassy 
calculated,  that  the  saving  oC  tlie  seed  alone,  in 
Ghinaf  in  this  drill  husbandry,  which  would  be 
lost  in  that  of  broad-cast,  would  be  siifiitient  to 
maintain  all  the  European  subjects  of  Creat  Bri- 
tain. 

*  The  Chinese  never  divide  their  fields' into  ridges  . 
^nd^  furi'ows,  but  plant  their  graii^  on  an  even 
8ur£ice.  .Whatever  may  be  gained  by  drain- 
ing off  the  rain  by  fur;-pws  in  lanc^*  entirely 
flat,  it.  is  an  error  to  suppose  that" any  in- 
crease of  crop  can  be  obtained  in  consequence' 
of  increasing  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  turn- 
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ing  the  ridges  in  a  curve,  since  no  more  plants, 
which  risj:  perpcadicularly  from  the  ground, 

-  can  be  produced  upon  the  curve,  than  from 
its  base ;  and  a  loss  is  siifiered  also  by  the  soil 
taken  for  the  formation  pf  such  ridges  from 

*the  furrows;  in  which  the  plants,  whether  of 
grain  or  grass,  are  generally  thin,  poor,  and 
drooping. 

The  husbandman  is  not  inattentive  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  rows  for  setting  or  dibbling  his 
grain,  as  may  be,  indeed,  inferred  from  the 
solemn  regulations  made  concerning  the  annua) 
ceremony  of  the  Emperor's  act  of  husbandry  in 
ploughing  the  ground.  It  is  settled,  that  **  he 
f'  shall  stand  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
<'  south,  ^nd  taking  hold  of  the  plough  with  his 
*'  right  hand,  he  shall  turn  up  a  furrow  in  tKat 
•*  direction."  The  best  exposition,  however,  is 
likely  to  depend  on  local  circumstances.  Ii;  soqie 
parts  of  England  it  has  been  reinarked,  whcire 
ridges  of  a  field  were  turned  east  and  west,  and 
laid  down  for  grass,  that  the  fide  exposed  to  the. 
southward  was  invariably  more  green,  bettex  to- 
yered,  and  the  grass  in  a  mpre  advanced  state, 
thjLn  on  the  northern  face  pf  the  ridge..  Perhaps, 
ypon  trial,  the  direction  of  north-west  and  south* 
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east  would  be  found  there  most  eligiUe,  as  the 
keen  and  piercing  unnds  that  so  much  retard  ve- 
getation in  Great  Britain,  scarcely  ever  blow 
from  those  quarters  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months.    The  broad  side  of  the  outermost  ridge 
being  exposed  to  the  north-east,  from  whence  the 
coldand destructive  winds  proceed,  would  shelter, 
in  great  measure,  the  interior  part  of  the  crop; 
whereas,  when  the  rows  happen  to  lie  open  to* 
that  point  of  die  compass,  those  piercing  winds 
Endoutchamielstopass  through  every  part  of 
the  crop,  affecting  the  roots  as  well  as  the  stems 
of  the  growing  com« 

Beside  the  wheat  flour  for  malting  die  «oft 
bread  or  cakes,  by  Ae  means  of  steam,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  former  part  of  diis  work,  much  of  it  is 
usedinforming  die  substance  called  in  Euroije  ver- 
inicelli,  much  relished  by  the  Chinese.  .. 

To  each  cottage  is  attached  a  small  spot  of 
ground  for  raising  culinary  vegetables;  and  about 
each  areafewhogsandpoultry.  particularly  ducks. 
The  carcasses  of  many  of  the  latter  are  spread 
out,  salted  and  dried,  and,sent  in  this  state  as  an 
article  of  commerce  to  many  of  the  great  cities. 
The  art  of  hatching  duckUngs  by  artificial  heat, 
has  long  been  femiUarly  practised  by  this  people. 
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They  were  not,  indeed,  taught  by  the  ostrich 
leaving  its  eggs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the 
sun,  that  bird  not  being  known  to  be  indigenous 
to  China,  but  perhaps  by  the  crocbdile,  small 
species  of  which  are  fbuhd  in  some  of  the  souths 
em  rivers  of  the  empire.       * 

In  thi^  part  of  the  country,  near  the  fields  of 
wheat,  were  several  patches  of  buck-wheat  now 
in^full  flow;er.  Theproduce  of  this  species  of 
polygonum  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  other 
grain,  and  its  flour  is«mirkably  fine  and  white. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  had  in  this 
tract,  abundant  leisure  to  make  excursions  upon 
land,  as  the  boats  were  proceeding  against  the 
strong  current  of  the  river,  the  course  of  which 
was  to  the  north-east.  A  sufficient  number  of 
men  were  impressed  by  the  mandarines  to  track 
the  boats;  but  the  pay  allowed  by  government 
was  not  adequate  to  the  labour,  and  many  of 
them  withdrew  from  the  task  whenever  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  unperceiv- 
ed.  It  often  happened  that  a  set  of  trackers 
were  exchanged  in  the  night,  that  fresh  might 
be  surprised  and  forced  into  the  service.  A 
superintendant,  like  a  negro  driver  in  the  West 
Indies,   marches  generally  behind  them  with 


a  whip,  to.  qiiiclfien  their  pace,  and  pwveiA 

their  desertion*  -  ,  ' 

Qn  theeighteenth  of  October  the  £mbassy  en:< 
tered  the  province  of  Sh^-tung.  All  its  prq- 
idncial  attendants  were  then;  changed  for  others 
destined  to at^nd  it  tp  Hanrchoo-foo.  Two  cities. 
.  were  passed  in  ibe  course  of  the  afternoon.  Be-> 
fere  each,  a3  udeed  before  every  town  upon  the 
river,  a  gi^cat  nuniber  of  Junks  asd  barges  was 
observed  at  anc^r*' 

This  beingtheday  of  the  fu|I  o^oon,  the  who]o 
mf^  was  employed  in  rdttgious-  cerenioiii;es« 
Guns  firing  almost  contiy^ially ;  bands  df  noisy 
music;  striding  af  some  Hundred, loos;  fire-works 
letting  off;  and  perfumed  matchiss  burning,  wei« 
continued  without  intermission  from  midnight 
till  the  ri^ng  of  the  sun. 

'  The  province,  in  this  part  of  it,  appears  a  per- 
fect kvel  00  both  sides  of  the  river.  Here  wem 
seen  growing,  together  with  wheat  and  millet^  a 
few  fields  of  tobacco,  but  more  of  the  annual  cotf 
ton  plant.  The  latter  fonps  much  of  the  culti- 
vation of  jthis  and  the  adjoini^ig  southern  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-nan ;  nor  is  it  neglected  in  those 
^Itfces  to  the  northward,  where  the  pods  can  be 
oarried  to  perfection  before  the  severe  frosts  set 
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in.  It  is-  not  uncommon  for  the  cultivator  in 
those  countries,  to  lop  off  the  tops  pf  the  cotton 
leaves,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  pods, 
and  hasten  their  production;  in  like  manner  as 
inthe  West  Indies,  experience  has  shewn  that 
the  flowers  of  the  fose  tree  are  accelerated  and  in- 
creased by  Shipping  the  branches  of  that  shrub. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  cotton  is  not  produced 
in  China  for  the  cofaitamption  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  which  cotton  is  uni- 
versally worn  by  both  sexes.  The  importation 
of  that  article  from  Bombay  is  very  considerable. 
It  is  sold  at  Canton  for  dollars,  which,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  commerce,  are  given  for  bills  of  exchange 
tipon  England;  and  the  dollars  returned  to  the 
Chinese  merchants  for  the  teas,  silk,  andpdt^* 
celain,  exported  from  thenice  for  Europe.  Adjoin*' 
ing  to  the  fields  of  cotton,  afe  others  cultivat- 
ed with  indigo,  with  whose  blue  dye, -the  tottdns 
used  for  the  common  people  are  generally  co- 
loured throughout  the  empire.  ^ 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  October, ,  tho 
yachts  stopped  before  Lin-sin-choo,  a  city  of  the 
second  order,  near  which  stood  a  handsome  pa- 
goda of  nine  stories.  These  buildihgs  are  called 
by  the  natives,  Ta,  and  are  most  numerous  in 
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liilly  parts  of  the  country,  upon  the  summits  of 
which  they  are  frequently  erectedw  They  are  ge^ 
nerally  fi^m  onehundred  and  twenty  to  one  hun* 
dred  and  sixty  feet  high,  which  is  equal  to  four 
or  five  of  their  diameters  at  the  base;  and  consist 
mostly  of  an  unequal  number,  five,  seven,  or  nine 
galleries  or  stories,  diminishing  as  they  nse, 
with  as  many  projecting  roofs. 

At  Lin-sin-choo,  the  yachts  quitted  the  £u- 
}io,  jirhich,  from  its  source  on  the  westward,  ran 
nqrth-easterly  to  this  place,  and  is  here  joined  by 
^lie  Imperial  or  grand  canal,  which  is  carried  in 
a  line  directly  south.  This  enterprize,  the  great- 
^est  and  most  ancient  of  its  kind,  which  was  found 
to, extend  from  hence  to  Han-choo-fbo,  in  an  irre- 
gular line  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  not  only 
.through  heights  and  over  vallies,  but  across .  ri* 
veirs  and  lakes,  nuist  have  either  begun  or  ended 
at  Lin-sin-choo ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Ta,, 
6r.  pagoda  just  mentioned,  the  low  situation  of 
which  precludes  die  idea  of  its  having  been  intend- 
ed either  as  a  wjitch- tower  or  an  obelisk,  the  sup* 
{jQsed  usual  purposes  of  such  structures,  may 
have  been  meant  to  comm^orate  either  the  un-. 
dertaking  or  the  accomplishment  of  this  canal, 
as  a  work  of  no  less  genius  thaa  national  uti- 
lity. 
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This  great  work  difl&rs  much  from  the  canals 
of  Europe,  wh^ch -are  generally  protracted  in 
sfraight  lines  wi(hiq  iji'arroV  boqrids,  and  without 
a  current;  whereas  tnat  of . China  is  winding 
dUeh  in  its  course^'of  unequal,  arid  sometimes 
consiijerable   width,  ana  its  waters  are  seldom 
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The  ground  which  intervened  between  the  bed 
of  tjiis  artificial  river  and  tha!t  of  the  Eu-ho,  was 
cut'dpwn  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  in  or- 
de^  to  permit  'the  waters  of  the  former  to  flow 
with  a.  gentle  current  into  die  lattery  Their  de- 
scent is  afterwards  checked  ocqasionally  by  flood- 
gates thrown  across  the  canal  wherever  they  were 
judged  to  be  necessaiy,  which  was  seldom  the 
case  so  near  4s  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  the 
currentof  the, water  being  slow  in  most  places* 
l^s  canal  has  po  locks,  like  those  of  Europe. 
The  flood-gates  are  simple  ip  their  C9nstructi9n, 
easily  managed,,  and  kept  in  repair  at  a  trifling 
expence.  They  consist  merely  of  a  few  planks 
let  down  scpars^tely  one  upon  another,  by  grooves 
cut  into  the  sides  of  the  two  solid  abutments  or 
piers  of  stone  that  project,  one  from  each  bank,^ 
leaving  a  space  in  the  middle  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  passage  foi^  the  largest  vessels  employed 
upon  the  canal.  "  As  few  parts  of  it  are  entirely! 
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level,  tlie  use  of  those  flood-gates,  assisted  by 
others  cut  through  its  banks,  is  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  caiial.  Some  skill  is  te* 
quired  tq  be  exerted,  in  ord^r  tb  direct  the  barges 
through  them  without  accident. '  For  this  purpose 
an  immense  oar  projects  from  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel, by  which  one  of  the  crew  conducts  hei*  itrith 
the  greatest  nicety.  Men  are  als6  stationed  on 
eacli  pier  with  fenders,  made  of  skins  stufled 
with  tiair,  to  prevent  the  efiect  of  the  vessels  strik- 
ing immediately  against  the  stone,^  in  their  quick 
passage  through  the  gates.  \\' 

Light  bridges  of  timber  arc  thrown  across  those 
piers^  which  arc  easily  withdra\fn  whenever  ves- 
sels are  about  to  pass  undcirneath.  The  flood- 
gates are  only  opened  at  certain  stated  hours^ 
when  all  the  vessels  collected  near  them  in  di«  in- 
terval, pass  through  them  on  paying  a  small  toU, 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  repair 
the  flood-gates  and  banks  of  the  canal.  The  loss 
of  water  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  flood- 
gates is  not  very  considerable,  the  fall  at  each  sel- 
dom being^any  inches;  and  which  is  soon  sup- 
plied  by  streams  conducted  into  the  canaf  from 
the  adjacent  country  on  both  sides.  The  fall  is, 
however,  sometimes  above  a  foot,  or  two,  when 
the  distance  between  the  flood-gates  is  considerable, 
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or  the  current  rapid.  The  canal  was  traced  often 
in  the  bjeds  of  ancient  rivers,  which  it  resembled 
in  the  irregularity  of  its  depth,  the  sinuosity  of 
its  course,  and  the  breadth  of  its  surface,  where  not 
narrowed  by  a  flood-gate.  Wherever  the  circum- 
stances of  the  adjacent  country  admitted  the  wa- 
ter in  the  canal  to  be  maintained  in  a  proper 
quantity,  without  any  material  deficiency  or  ex- 
cess, by  means  of  sluices  managed  in  its  sides, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  influx  or  discharge,  as  was  the 
case  farther  to  the  southward,  few  flood-gates  were 
necessary  to  be  constructed;  nor  were  there  any 
.  where  met  above  half  a  dozen  in  a  day. 

Before  the  Embassy  had  gone  far  from  Lin- 
sin-choo,  an  af&cting  accident  happened,  of  which 
it  was  innocently  the  cause.  Several  thousands 
of  people  had  crowded  down  to  the  bank  of  the 
canal  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
to  see  the  strangers  pass.  A  great  number  of  the 
former  had  taken  stations  on  some  large  barges 
that  were  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  canal.  The 
projecting  stem  of  one  of  these  being  overloaded 
by  the  crowd,  broke  down,  with  the  wreck  of 
which,  several  individuals  unfortunately  fell  into 
the  canal.  The  struggles  and  shrieks  of  those 
who  were  unable  to  swim,  loud  and  violent  as 
they  were,  did  not  appear  to  disturb  the  attention 
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of  such  of  the  spectators  as  were  safe,  from  the 
passing  spectacle;  or  to  call  any  boats  to  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  were  in  danger  of  being 
drowned.  A  single  boat  rowed  towards  the  wreck, 
but  seemed  more  eager  to  pick  upthe  hat  of  one 
of  the  unfortunate  wretches,  who  was  thus  in  pe- 
ril of  becoming  a  victim  to  his  curiosity,  than  to 
save  the  person  of  him  who  had  worn  it.    How- 
ever binding  the  ties,  and  warm  the  affections  be- 
tween kindred,  are  in  China,  sentiments  of  gene- 
ral humanity  were  not  sufficiently  awake  in  the 
breasts  of  the  multitude  then  assembled,  to  ci-eate 
alarm,  and  absorb  every  other  attention  in  the  de- 
sire of  procuring  instantaneous  assistance  to  the 
distressed;  or  to  deter  the  most  insensible  from 
preferring,  in  so  critical  a  moment,  any  paltry 
.  advantage  to  the  preservation  of  a  fellow  creature, 
r     In  the  evening  of  the  twenty -third  of  October, 
'  the  yachts  arrived  at  the  city  of  Tong-whang-foo, 
part  of  the  name  of  which  seems  to  bear  relation 
•  t^  die  YeUow  river,  from  which  it  nbw  is  dis- 
tant, as  if,  in  fifpt,  in  some  of  the  former  revolu- 
lions  of  that  river,  by  art  or  accident,  it  had 
once  approached  that  city. 

Near  its  walls  were  ranged  about  three  hun- 
dred soldiers,  the  usual  number  of  men  intended 
at  every  garrisoned  town  tp.  salute  the  passage 
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of  the  Embasay^  This  circumstance  happened 
here  when  it 'was  abeady  dark»  Each  private 
"" carried  with  him  a  kntem  in  hi9  hand,  from 
whence  thci,  reflection  of  the  lights  through  the 
different  coloinjcdiniislins  stretched  in  the  lantern 
jfiramesy  produced  a.  pleasing  e£fect  npon  the  in-^ 
ler.  When  a  town  faappens.to  spread  upon  both 
sides  of  the  canal,  there  are  soldiers  ranged  on 
each  of  its  opposite  banks*  In  some  instances 
where  the  Embassador  was  expected  to  land»  die 
soldiers  went,  at  the  word  of  command,  upon 
their  knees  to  receive  him.  Such  a  sight  to  a  tra-^ 
veiled  European,  seemed  like  diat  of  piigrim» 
playing  for  benediction 

Hitherto,  since  the  Embassy  left  Tien-aing, 
the  whole  of  the  country  was  a  plain  as  extensive 
as  the  eye  could  reach^  interspersed  with  towns, 
villages,  and  cottages,  covered  with  ctiltivation; 
but  not  a  single  natural  eminence  to  distinguish 
any  part  of  it,  nor  was  a  stone  of  the  smallest  size 
to  be  found  throughout  the  soil.  It  was  a  iEX>]ijd' 
nuation  of  the  low  and  level  country  of  Pe-che- 
lee,  produced,  no  doubt,,  by  causes  of  a  sonikr 
nature;  and  forming  together  a  portion  of  the 
globe,  difl&ring  in  c<Hnposition  and  appearance 
fiiom  most  other  parts  of  it. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  were  perceived  rising 
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grounds  and  a  hilly  country  to  the  eastward. 
Soon  afterwards  the  tops  of  blue  mountains  were 
visible  from  the  southwest.  The  eastern  province 
of  Shan-tung  bears  the  name,  according  to  the 
signification  of  the  characters  which  compose  it, 
of  Eastern  mountains.  Indeed  a  range  of  granite 
hills,  situated  east  and  west  from  the  promonto- 
ry opposite  Gorea,  as  noticed  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, and  proceeding  through  the  greatest  length 
of  the  province  towards  Pe-che-Iee,  until  it  sinks 
into  a  low  and  level  sur&ce,  £>rms  the  grand 
and  conspicuous  feature  of  Shan-tung.  These 
solid  substances,  at  least,  must  have  existed  from 
the  first  formation  of  the  globe ;  and  if  ever  they, 
alone  had  constituted  an  island  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  channel  firom  the  continent,  that  channel 
must  have  been,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  filled  up 
by  the  gradual  deposition  of  earth  carried  from 
the  tops  and  sides  of  those  hills  liow  left  naked, 
and  meeting  with  similar  depositions  on  the 
other  side,  must  have  together  formed  the  great 
and  fertile  plain  which  now  exists  there. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  the  yachts  ar- 
rived at  the  highest  part  of  the  canal,  being  two- 
fifths  of  its  entire  length.  Here  the  river  Luen, 
the  largest  by  which  the  cai^al  is  fed,  &lls  into  it 
with  a  rapid  stream  in  a  line  which  is  perpendi- 
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cular  to  the  course  of  the  canal.  A  strofig  bul- 
-wrarjk  of  $tone  supports  the  opposite  westenrbank ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Luen  striking  with  force 
against  it»  part  of  them  follow  the  northern,  and 
part  the  southern  course  of  the  canal :  a  circum- 
stance which  not  being  generally  explained  or 
understood  I  gave  the  appearance  of  wonder  to  an 
assertion,  that  if  a  bundle  of  sticks  b?  thrown  into 
that  part  of  the  river,  they  would  soon  separate 
and  take  opposite  directions. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  from  this  elevated  sur^e^  that 
the  author  of  this  canal  saw,  with  the  comprehen- 
sive eye  of  genius,  the  possibility  of  forming 
,  this  important  communication  between  the  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  by  measuring 
from  thence  the  inclination  of  the  ground  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  uniting  the  devious  streamy 
which  descended  from  the  heights  on  every  side, 
into  one  great  and  useful  channel;  preventing  by 
flood-gates  occasionally  dispersed  upon  it,  any 
sudden  and  useless  deperdition  of  its  waters;  and 
supplying  the  Ipss  necessarily  sustained,  by  open- 
ing such  flood-gates  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
through  them,  from  the  plentiful  soiurce  of  the 
Luen,  situated  higher  than  the  highest  part  of^it, 
and  falling  by  proportionate  divisions  into  its  op- 
posite branches.    Near  thi3- spot  is  situated  an 
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elegant  gilt  temple,  called  Luen-whang-miaw,  or 
the  yellow  temple  of  the  river  Luen. 

The  Embassy  had  not  proceeded  far  on  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  canal,  when  they  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  Leu-tze,  or  famed 
fishing  bird  of  Chinia,  is  bred,  and  instructed  in 
the  art  and  practice  of  supplying  his  owner  with 
fish  m  great  abimdanee.  It  is  a  species  of:  the 
pelican,  resemblidg  the  common  corvorant,  but 
which,  on  a  specimen  being  submitted  to  Doctor 
Shaw,  he  has  distinguished  in  the  following  terms; 
**  brown  pelican  or  corvorant,  with  white  throat,' 
**  the  body  whitish  heneath  and  spotted'  with 
•'  brown,  the  tail  rounded;  and  the  irides  blue; 
**  the  bill  yellow/' 

On  a  large  lake  close  to  this  part  of  the  canal, 
and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  are  thousands  of  small 
boats  ilnd  raftsy  built  entirely  for  this  species  of 
fishery.  Oh  each  boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a  dozen 
birds,  which,  at  a  signal  from  the  owner,  plunge 
into  the  water;  and  it  is  astonishing  toslee  the 
enormous  size  of  fish  with  which  they  rfetum, 
grasped  withiii  their  bills.  They  appeared  to  be 
so  well  trained,  that  it  did  not  require  either  ring 
or  cord  about  their  throats  to  prevent  them  from 
swallowing  any  portion  of  their  jnrey,  except, 
w4iat  the  master  was  pleased  to  return  to  them 
Pf 
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for  encouragement  and  food.  The  boat  used  by 
these  fishermen  is  of  a  remarkable  light  itiake, 
and  is  often  carried  to  the  lake,  together  with  the 
fishing  birds,  by  the  men  who  are  there  to  be 
supported  by  it. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  lake,  is  a  high  stud 
thick  embankment  of  earth,  which  separates  it 
from  the  canal,  the  sur&ce  of  whose  waters  i$ 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  those  which  fill 
the  lake.  The  quantity  of  earth  for  this  embank- 
ment through  the  whole  length  of  tHe  lake,  must 
have  been  indeed*  immense,  and  collected  with 
vast  labour  and  expence.  These  collections  of 
earth  were  supported  on  each  side  by  walls  of 
stone;  and  to  prevent  the  column  of  water  in  tlie 
canal  from  becoming  too  heavy  for  the  embank- 
ment  to  support  it,  sluices  are  cut  at  certain  (dis- 
tances, by  which  the  superfluous  water  passes  off, 
either  immediately  into  the  lake,  or  upon  the  low 
lands,  and  sometimes  into  ditches  made  into  the 
middlepof  the'embankment,  to  serve  as  reservoirs. 
This  last  contrivance  seemed  to  imply  some  prac- 
tical knowledge,  at  least,  of  hydrostatics.  For  the 
water  in  these  ditches  was  generally  kept  at  a 
mean  height  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  ca- 
nal and  of  the  lake ;  or  of  the  former  and  the  low 
ground  next  to  it;  by  which  means  the  pressure 
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against  the  two  banks  is  divided,  requiring  kss 
resisting  power  in  either.  The  column  of  water 
in  the  reservoir  coimteracts  a  column  of  equal 
height  in  the  canal,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
lake  destroying  all  the  pressure  of  that  in  the  re- 
servoir not  above  the  surface  of  die  lake.  The 
circumstance  also  of  leaving  a  ditch  in  the  em- 
bankment, diminished  the  quantity  of  earth  to 
be  collected  from  a&r ;  for  it  appears  in  the  Jesuits' 
maps  of  the  country,  through  which  the  canal 
passes,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  it  had  consisted 
of  lakes  and  morasses,  several  parts  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  since-  reclaimed,  and  are  now, 
as  well  as  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  embankment, 
regularly  culuvated. 

Several  hvmdred  acres  of  the  ground,  whic|| 
still  is  swampy,  and  surrounds  the  lake,  are  co- 
vered with  the  lien^wha,  or  nymphea  nelumbo 
of  Linnaeus,  already  mentioned  in  this  work. 
The  Chinese  have  always  held  this  plant  in  such 
l^h  value,  that  at  length  they  regarded  it  as  sa- 
cred. That  character,  however,  has  not  limited  ; 
it  to  merely  ornamental  and  useless  purposes; 
.for  it  is  introduced  among  the  articles  of  the  table. 
Their  ponds  are  generally  covered  with  it,  and  ex- 
hibit a  very  beautiful  appearance  when  in  flower. 
The  seeds  are  somewhat  of  the  size  and  form  of 
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an  acorn^  an^  of  a  taste  more  delicate  thati  that  of 
almonds.  They  are  fixed  by  the  lo¥7er  extremity 
into  the  flat  surfitce  of  a  substance  Ibrmed  itto 
the  shape  of  a  broad  inverted,  cone.  -The  roots 
are sH<ted,  and  in  the  smnmer 'served  with;  ke. 
They  are  also  laid  up  in  salt  and  vinegar  for  die 
winter. 

From  this  root,  the  Egyptians  are  supposeid  to 
hsrye  prepared  their  colocasia;  but  the  plant  is 
now  no  longer  found  in  .that  coun^:  from 
which  circumstance  some  naturalists  infer,  that 
it  never  was  indigenous  there;  but  cultivated  by 
the  inhabitants  with  extreme  carp.  The  ancient 
Romans  made  repeated  efforts  to  raise  it  amongst 
them,  from  seeds  brought  out  of  Egypt  r'-aad  the 
modern  attempts  to  cultivate  it  in  Europe,  tho 
with  th^  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  seldom  have 
succeeded.  In  China  it  often  grows  sporitancr 
•  ously,  ^id  is  cultivated  in-  the  ppen  air  with  easo, 
both  by  the  seed  and  by  the  root.  The  GhiQiese 
distinguish  many  varieties  of  tkh  speck&.of  the 
jhymphea. 

The  canal  which  had  hitherto  been  embanked 
only  on  one  of  its  sides,  was  now  so  on  both. 
it  was  a  curious  spectacle,  tho  not  without  mo- 
dem examples  upon  a  smaller  scale/ to  see  a  vkst 
body  of  water,  forced  up  by  human  skill  and  in- 
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dustty,  into  a  narrow  chwinel,  scVeril  yards 
ab<yw  tts  former  bed,  and  flowing  along  in  that 
airy  state,  till  it  Ands  a  corresponding  level  at 
.a  considerable  distahce.    The  earthen  embank- 
ments in  this  part  of  the  canar,  were  supported 
by  retaining  walls  of  coarse  grey  marble,  cut  into 
large  Hocks,  and  cemented  together  with  a  kind 
of  mortar.    Those  walls  were  about  twelve  feet  in 
thickness;  and  the  large  stones  on  the  top  were 
bound  together  with  clamps  of  iron.    The  canal 
Was  here,  in  feet,  an  aqueduct  much  elevated 
above  the  acljoining  country,  wliich,  wherever  it 
was  dry,  was  crowded  with  villages.  The  grounds 
beneath  are  inundated  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  and  were  cultivated  in  rice,  whose 
stems  shot  above  the  water.    Much  of  the  low 
grounds  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  of 
the  empire  are  appropriated  to*  the  cuhure  ofthat 
grain.    It  constitutes,  in  feet,  the  principal  part 
of  the  food  of  all  those  inhabitants,  who  ai'e  not 
so  indigent  as  to  be  forced  to  subsist  oil  bthct 
and  cheajper  kinds  of  graih.    A  great  pibporiion 
of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for 
the^roduetioii  of  rice,  which,  frdm  the  time  the 
seed  is  eomniitted  to  the  soil  till  the  plaht  ap> 
proaches^d  maturity,  WcJuiV^S  IS  be  immersed  in 
a  sheet  of  water.     Many  ind  great  rivers  run 
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through  the  several  provinces  of  Ghiai,  the  low 
grounds  bordering  on  those  rivers,  are  annually 
inundated,  by  which  means  is  brought  upon  th^. 
surface  a  rich  mud  or  mucilage  that  fertilizes  tlak 
soil,  in  the  same  manner  as  Egypt  receives  its 
'  fecundative  quality  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  The  periodical  rains  which  fait  near  the 
sources  of  the  Yellow  and  the  Kiang  riVers,  not 
very  &Jl  distant  from  those  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Burumpooter,  among  the  mountains  bounding 
India  to  the  north,  and  China  to  the  west,  often 
swell  those  rivers  to  a  prodigious  height,  fho  not 
a  drop  of  rain  should  hxvi  fallen  on  the  plains 
through  which  they  afterwards  flow. 

After  the  mud  has  kin  some  days  upon  the 
'  plains  in  China,  preparations  are  made  ibr  plant- . 
ing  them  with  rice*  For  this  purpose,  a  small 
spot  o£  ground  is  inclosed  by  a  bank  of  clay ;  the 
earth  is  ploughed  up;  and  an  upright  hariow  with 
a  row  of  wooden  pins  in  the  lower  end,  is  drawn 
lightly  over  it  by  a  byffalo.  The  grain  which 
had  previously  been  steeped  in  dung  diluted  with 
animal  water,  is  then  sown  very  tliickly  on  it.  A 
thin  sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought  over 
it  either  by  channels  leading  to  the  spot  from  a 
source  above  it,  or  when  below  it,  by  means  of  a 
chain  pump,  of  which  the  use  is. as  familiar  as 
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that  ofa  hoe  to  every  Gkiiiesehusbandiiian.  In  a 
few  days  the  shoots  appear  above  the  water.  In  * 
that  interval,  the  remainder  of  the  grqund  intend- 
ed for  cultivation,  if  stiff,  is  ploughed,  the  lumps 
broloen  by  hoes,  and  the  surface  levelled  by  the 
hsLrrow.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  attained 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they  are  pluck* 
ed  up  by  the  roots,  the  tops  of  the  blades  cut  off, 
and  each  root  is  planted  separately » sometimes  in 
sihall  furrows  turned  with  the  plough,  and  some- 
times in  holes  made  in  rows  by  a  drilling  stick 
for  that  puipose.  The  roots  are  about  ha^f  a  Soot 
asunder.  Water  i&  brought  over  them  a  second 
time.  For  the  convenience  of  irrigation,  and  to 
regulate  its  proportion,  the  rice  fields  are  subdi- 
vided by  narrow  ridges  of  clay,  into  small  inclo- 
sures.  Through  a  dumnel  in  each  ridge,  the 
water  is  conveyed  at  will  to' every  subdivision  of 
the  field*  As  the  rice  approaches  to  maturity^ 
the  water  by  evaporation  and  absorption,  disap- 
pears entirely;  and  the  crop,  when  ripe^  covers 
dry  grounds  The  first  crop  or  harvest,  in  the 
southern  provinces  particularly,  happens  towards 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  *  The .  in- 
$tnimexit  for  reaping,  i$  a  small  sickle^  dentated 
like  a  saw,  and  crooked..  Neither  carta  noj  cattle 
areusddtp  carry  the  sheaves  off  from,  the  j^ot, 
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where  they  were  reaped;  but  they  arc  placed  re- 
gularly in  frames,  two  of  which,  suspended  at 
the  extremities  of  a  bamboo  pole,  are  carried 
across  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  to  the  placi  intend- 
ed for  disengaging  the  gi-ainfromk  the^fiWctes  which 
had  supported  it.  This  operation  is  perfermerf 
not  only  by  a  flail,  as  is  customary  in  Eiikiitype,  or 
by  cattle  treading  the  corn  m  the  manner  df  other 
Orientalists,  but  sometimes  also  by  striking  it 
agitirt^t  a*  plank  set  upon  its  edge,  or  beating  it 
a^ainist. the,  side  oFa  large  tub  scolloped  for  that 
plYrpose;  the  back  and  sides  being  much  higher 
tffan  the  front,  to  prevent  the  grain  from  being  dis- 
jiersed.  After  being  winnowed  it  is  carried  to  the 
granary. 

To  remove  die  skin  or  husk  of  rice,  a  large  Strong 
earthen  vessel,  or  hoUowstone,  in*  Rritn  somewhat 
like  that  which  is  used  elsewhere  for  ^filtering 
witcr,  is  fixed  firmly  iir  the  grbuUd,  aiid  the 
grain,  placed  in  it,  i«  strfttk  with  a  conical  stone 
fnied  id  the  extremity  6fa  leVet,  itid  cliiared,  some- 
times indeed  imperfectly,  from  the  husk.  The 
stone  is^  worked  frequently  by  a  perisoit  treading 
upon  the  end  of  the'  lever.  The  sahie  ol^ect  is  at. 
tained  also  by  passing  the^^raflrHrt^ceh^iwb  flat 
stoiies  of  a  cifcula^  formrihe  npjJer'  dT- \v4iich' 
tunis  round  upon  the  odicir,  But  ^t'  such  a  dis- 
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tancc  from  it  as  not  to  biMttk  the  intenticdiatfr 
grain.  Throperatioh  is  perfotraed  on  a  larger  scale 
in  mills  turned  by  wafer;  the  axis  of  the  wh^et 
carrying  several  arms,  which  by  striking  tipoij 
the  ends  rf  levers,  raise  them^  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  by  treading  on  theft .  Sotnetihaes'twenty 
of  thesd  levers  ate  worked  at  bnte.     Yhe  straw 
from  whkh  the  graitt  has  been  disengaged  is  cut 
chiefly -irifd^diaff,  to  serve  a«  provender  for  the 
veify  few  cafttjecm-plbyed  in  Chinese  husbandry. 
'The  hhbtii  of  the  first  crop  being  finished,  the 
ground  is  immediately  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  fresh  seeds.    The  first  operation  undertaken, 
is  thatof  pulling  op  the  stubble,  collecting  it  info 
small  heaps,  whwsh  aie  burnt  and  the  ashes  scat^" 
tered  upbn  the  field.    The  former  processes  'art 
afterwards  renewed.     The  seGoAd  crop  is  gene- 
rally ripe  late  in  October  or  early  in  November. 
The  grain  is  treated  as  before ;  but  the  stubble  is 
no  longer  burnt.     It  is  turned  sunder  with  ffie 
plough  and  left  to  putrefy  in*  tli6  earth.  This, 
with  the  slime  broi!ight  upon  the  ground  by  in- 
undatioii,  are  the  only  nianuneh  usually  employ- 
ed in  the  culture  of  rice.    Lands  thus  feitilizcfd 
by^  the  overflowing  of  the  tide  in  the  pfoximity 
of  the  sea,  or  of  rivers,  or  canafh,  sire  not  appro. 
priated  solely  to  the  production  of  lice.    They 
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are  fiNind  equally  suitable  for  raising  an  excellent 
crop  of  sugar  canes,  with  the  precaution  only  of 
l^eeping  off  the  water  after  the  youag  canes  appear 
above  the  surface. 

Satisfied  with  two  crops  of  rice  or  one  of  sugar 
w  the  year,  the  Chinese  husbandman.generally 
suflfers  the  land  to  remain  at  rest  till  the  follow* 
ing  spring,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated. 
And  thus,  from,  generation  to  generation,  succes- 
sive crops  are  i-aised  from  the  same  soil,  without 
the  least  idea  of  any  necessity  to  let  the  earth  lie 
fallow  or  idle  for  ji  year. 

The  great  elevation  of  the  canal,  in  the  part 
of  it  over  which  the  yachts  were  now  passing, 
permitted  thrqugh  its  banks,  a  number  of  sluices 
turned  upon  stone  arches,  to  let  off  the  superflu- 
ous water  into  the  morasses  .close  to  it;  but  the 
situation  which  socm  followed,  was  directly  the 
reverse.  There  was  up  hilt  oi;  sudden  rise  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country,,  it  was  still  a  plain 
surface  to  the  eye;  but  it  had  gradually  risen  so 
much  above  its  former  level, ^hat  the  canal  was 
cut  down  twenty  feet  at  least  below  the  adjoining 
grounds. 

The  water  lost  in  this  part  of  it  was'^made  up 
by  supplies  from  the  extensive  lake  of  Wee- 
<;haung-hoo  adjoijiiiig  it,  wjiich  divides  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Shan-tung  from  that  of  Kiang-nan. 
The  situation  reminded  the  Embassador  of  the 
great  canal  of  Russia;  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  This  ran  in  like  manner,  at  cer- 
tain  distances,  parallel  to  the  lake  Ladoga,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  vast  earthen  embank- 
ments, but  was  occasionally  supplied  from  it. 

>  The  prospect  of  the  lake  of  Wee-chaung-hoo, 
from  the  rising  ground,  was  delightful  in  the 
morning  at  sun-rise;  exhibiting  to  advantage  its 
borders  fringed  with  wood  houses,  and  pagodas 
on  the  sloping  grounds  behind,  and  the  surface 
of  tlie  water  almost  covered  with  vessels  crossing 
in  different  directions,  and  by  all  the  various 
modes  of  i^vigation  that  poles,  paddles,  oars, 
and  sails,  could  furnish.  Fishing  forms  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  occupation  of  the  {Jbople  upon 
this  lake.  Various  methods  were  employed  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  that  by  nets  was  perhaps 
the  most  general.  Another  method  is  more  sin^ 
gular ;  to  one  side  of  a  boat  a  flat  board,  painted 
white,  is  fixed,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  the  edge  inclining  towards  the  water. 
On  moonlight  nights,  the  boat  is  so  placed  that 
the  painted  board  is  turned  to*  the  moon,  from 
whence  the  rays  of  light  striking  on  the  whitened 
sur&ce,  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  moving 
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watei*,  on  which  the  fi^h  being  tempted  to  leap  as 
on  their  element,  the  boatmen  raising  with  a 
string  the  board,  turn  the  fish  into  the  boat. 
'  Every  successful  method  of  catching  fish  is  fi>I- 
low^d  with  avidity  by  the  Chinese,  to  make  up 
fi>r  the  scarcity  of  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds.  Of 
the  larger  kind,  the  common  people  have  litde 
opportunity  of  ever  tasung,  unless  of  such  as  die 
by  accident  or  disease.  In  such  cases,  the  appe- 
tite of  a  Chinese  surmounts  all  scruple;  whether 
it  be  an  ox  or  camel,  a  sheep  or  ^ss^  it  is  equally 
acceptable.  This  people  know  no  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  meat.  The  Chinese  can  easily 
conceive  the  horror  or  disgust  which  a  nation, 
subsisting  constantly  on  a  vegetable  diet,  must^ 
feel  at  first  upon  the  proposal  of  destroying  any 
sensitive  being,  for  the  purpose  of  gorging  upon 
its  vitals;  but  when  once  reconciled  to  such  a 
deed,  they  reckon  the  preference  given  to  one 
species  of  animal  before  another,  as  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  taste  or  fancy,  (^drii^eds  that 
can  find  some  resources  for  subsistence  about 
dwelling-houses,  such  as  hogs  and  dogs,  are  the 
most  common  animal  food,  and  are  sold  at  the 
public  markets. 

Persons  not  so  opulent  as  to  be  delicate,  are 
sometimes  found  t(»  ransack  every  department  of 
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nature  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  And  even  the 
vermin  that  prey  upon  uncleanly  persons,  have 
beea  known  to  serve  as  a  prey  in  their  turn  to 
them. 

Water  fowl  are  much  sought  after;  and  are 
taken  upon  the  Wee-chaung-hoo  lake  by  a  par- 
ticular device.  Empty  jars  or  goutds  are  suffered 
to  float  about  upon  the  water,  that  such  objects 
may  become  £imiliar  to  the  birds.  The  fisher- 
man then  wades  into  the  lalae  with  one  of  those 
empty  vessels  upon  his  head,  and  walks  gently 
towards  a  bird;  and  lifting  up  his  arm,  draws  it 
down  below  the  surface  of  the  water  without  any 
disturbance  or  giving  alarm  to  the  rest,  sevjeral 
of  whom  he  treats  in  the  same  manner,  until  he 
fills  the  bag  he  had  brought  to  hold  his  prey. 
The  contrivance  itself  is  not  so  singular,  as  it  is 
that  the  dame  exactly  should  have  occurred  in  the 
new  continent,  as  UUoa  asserts,  to  the.  natives 
of  Carthagsna,  upon  the  lake  Gienegade  Tesias^ 

Individuals  often  earn  a  livelihood  in  China 
by  means  which  would  not  answ^  to  be  adopted 
on  a  larger  scale,  or  with  a  view  to  acquire  consi- 
derable  profit.  But  such  men  have  no  conception 
of  any  thing  beyond  a  moderate  subsistence.  The 
spirit  of  gain,  by  working  on  an  extensive  plaQ, 
and  by  new,  luetliods,  for  supplying,  multitudes 
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with  a  particular  article,  is  not  prevalent  among 
the  Chinese,  unless  in  large  or  maritime  toi¥n$. 
Some  there  are,  however,  in  almost  every  vilhge, 
who  seek  to  accumulate  wealth  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  wants  of  the  people  round  them. 
Shops  for  lending  money  upon  pledges,  arc  com- 
mon every  where.  Very  high  interest  upon 
loans  is  allowed  by  law.  The  practice  of  such 
loans  implies  certainly  great  improvidence  in 
the  multitude,  or  great  uncertainty  in  tl^e  success 
of  their  pursuits.  The  facility  of  culture,  and^ 
the  abundance  of  ^he  crops,  when  no  calamity 
intervenes,  enables  them  in  many  places  to  bear 
such.biudens,  tho  often  in  a  very  impoverished 
condition. 

In  some  parts  adjoining  to  the  canal,  the  lakes 
and  morasses  rendered  cultivation  almost  imprac* 
ticable.  Among  these,  wherever  a  dry  spot  was 
found,  it  was  covered  with  mean  mud  cottages ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  supported  themselves 
chiefly  by  fishing;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  canal  enkbled  them  to  exchange  a  part  of  the 
fish  they  caughuto  supply  their  other  wants. 

Such  uncultivated  swamps  were  soon  succeed- 
ed by  a  country,  the  face  of  which  was  beautiful- 
ly diversified  with  rich  plains,  small  knolls,  and 
ranges  of  rising  grounds,  broken  with  an  alter- 
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nate  succession  of  hills  and  vaities,  In  which 
well  built  villages  were  thickly  interspersed. 
The  population  was  crowded,  and  every  spot  was 
cultivated.  Some  fields  were  covered  with  the 
ricinus,  from  the  keiiiels  of  \yhose  fruit  the  castor, 
or  palma  Christi  oil  is  extracted  in  the  West  In- 
dies for  medical  purposes;  but  in  China  it  is 
rendered  esculent  and  palatable;  and  is  seldom 
U6fed  in  itiedicine.  The  greatest  part  of  the  land, 
however,  was  under  cotton,  of  which  the  pods 
weie  now  opening,  and  ready  to  be  gathered. 
The  eaniai)'  widened  hereabouts,  flowing  to-  the 
southward,  in  a  current  of, upwards  of  two  miles 
an  hour.  Several  branches  went  off  froin  the 
main  trunk  of  the  canal,  on  which,  as.  well  as 
on  the  distant  lakes ,  several  barges  were  seeii 
sailing. 

During  the  next  stage,  the  canal  was  conducted 
again  thro  low  grounds,  subject  to  inundaiion, 
with  lakes  and  momsses  intervening.  A  few 
small  and  mean  built  villages,  some  Ivillow  trees 
and  rice  grounds  made  up  the  view;  but  soon 
afterwards,  a  continued  chain  of  towns  and 
handsome  villages,  an  innnense  number  o£  vm« 
sels  of  all  kinds,  and  a  most  thironged  populatroot 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Yellow  river,  ia* 
to  which  the  canal  falls  with  a  gentle  current  to 
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the  southward.  Several  of  the  largest  barges 
were  waiting  iVi  this  neighbourhood  till  the  ensu- 
ing season,  to  convey  the  Imperial  revenues  to 
the  capital.  Others  preferred  also  waiting  at  the 
same  place  as  a  kind  of  central  pointy  With  which 
every  .part  of  the  empire  had  a  regular  communis 
cation,  being  consequently  best  adapted  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities. 

On  the  ^condof  November,  the  yachts  arriv* 
ed  at  that  part  of  the  canal  where  it  forms  a  junc- 
tion  with  the  Yellow  river,  so  called  from  the 
yellow  mud  suspended  in  it  in  such  quantities, 
as  to  render  it  more  like  diluted  earth  than  wa- 
ter. Upon  the  nearest  coast,  as  well,  indeed,  as 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  very  extensive  and  po- 
pulous town.  The  canal  here  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  forms  an  excel- 
lent harbour  for  shipping. 

This  canal  is  not,  nor  indeed  is  any  in  China, 
a  private  concern,  carried  on  at  the  expence,  and 
for  the  profit  of  individuals;  but  is  under  the 
regulation  and  immediate  inspection  of  the  go- 
vernment, whose  policy  it  is  to  maintain  an  easy 
communication  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
empire,  as  tending  to  promote  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  the  country,  thereby  increasing 
ihfi  revenues  of  the  state  and  the  comforts  of  the 
people. 
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The  amazing  velocity  with  which  the  Yellow 
liver  runs  at  the  place  where  the  yachts  and 
barges  of  tlie  Embassy  were  to  cross  it,  rendered, 
accdtxling  to  the  notions  of  the  Chinese  crews,  a 
sacrifice  necessai:y  to  the  spirit  of- the  river,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  safe  passage  over  it.    For  this 
put^pose,  the  master,  surrounded  by  the  crew  of 
iht  yacht,  assembled  upon  the  forecastle,  and 
holding,  as  a  victim^  in  his  hand  a  cock,  wrung  . 
off  his  head,  which  committing  to  the  stream, 
he  consecrated  the  vessel  with  the  blood  spout- 
ing troisi  the  body,  by  sprinkling  it  upon  the 
deck,  the  masts,  the  anchor,  and  the  doors  of  the 
apartments ;  and  stuck  upon  them  a  few  of  the^ 
fetthers  of  the  bird.    Several  bowls  of  meat  were 
dteh  brought  Torwatd  and  ranged  in  a  line  across 
the  deck.    Before  these  were  placed  a  cup  of  oif, 
one  filled  with  tea,  one  with  some  ardent  spirit, 
and  a  fourth  with  salt*    The  captain  making  at 
die  time  three  profound  inclinations  of  the.  body, 
with  hands  uplifted,  and  muttering  a  few  words, 
as  if  of  solicitation,  to  the  Deity.    The  loo  or 
brazen  drum  was  beaten  in  the  mean  time  for- 
cibly ;  lighted  matches  were  held  towards  heaven; 
papers,  covered  with  tin  or  silver  leaf,  were 
bmnt;  and  crackers  fired  oflf  in  giicat  abundance, 
by  the  crew.     The  captain,  afterwards,  made 
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libations  to  the  river,  by  emptying  into, i^.  from 
the  vessel's  prow,  the  several  cups  of  Ijiqifids, 
and  concluded  with  throwing  in  also  that  which 
held  the  salt.  All  die  ceremonies  being  over,, 
amd  the  bowls  of  meat '  removed,  thf  pipoplo 
feasied  on  it;  and  launched  afterwa^dj^  wi^ 
confidence,  the  yacht  in(p  the  Cl^:re^t;^  As  flppll 
its  she  had  reached  the  opppsite  shore,  ^^/caipr 
tain  returned  thanks  to  Keay^ip,  mth  lbr^;ititii* 
nations  of  the  body/  '  .  :1  .  . 

Beside  the  daily  ofEering  ^n4  »d(>r^QOii^t  .dbie 
altar  erected  on  the  left,  or  hosH^ui^blc;  aid^^  pf 
the  cabin  in  every  Qhi^ese  y^)^^  the  soliein^  ^* 
crifices  above  described  are  made  to  ob^s*)^^ 
benefit  of  a  fair  wind,  or  to  ayext  ^Jxy  ivf\j^^^fhg 
danger>  The  particular,  spot  upop  the  jEbrgcz^tl^, 
where  tjbie  .principal  ceremonies  are  29f§SH^r 
ed,  is  not  willingly  sufF^re^l  to  be  oc(gi]pj|id){«ir 
defiled  by  apy  person  <|n  board.  ^     ^^   . . 

For  offering  sacrifices  to  the  trouhlsd  ^ers, 
in  order  to  appease  or  renderthem propitious^ i^ 
was,  no  d^ubt,  with  tliese  men  a  suflSpie^j^  -mp- 
tive  that  the  same  ha^  beep  practised,  pa  ^iA^I' 
occasions,  by  their  predecessors;  but  thf  Pflgin 
of  the  custom  is  more  ^l^scure;  nor  doqs  thp,  aa.- 
ture  of  it  argue  muchrefinenventin  those  ampngst 
whom  it  first  was   introduced.    Some  co^ide- 
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iWibdi  ihfty  l6ad,  lifKleed,  to  a  prtsnnip&uki  that 
zpfA6aiJd6n  tbtiiA  to  beings  that  ar<e  invisible 
■lay  have  btett  feui^dad  cm  a  cotmtioti  principle, 
wherever  recourse  has  been  had  to  it.  As  soon 
as  one  main  had(  obtained,  over  many,  a  power 
without  control,  and  that  sufch  power  was  cfqulal- 
ly  felt,  whether  in  his  presence  or  in  his  absence, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  endeavour  at  cotici- 
tiatinghis  good  will  by  oJKrings  of  whatever  was 
most  likely  to  be  gratifying  to  him.  Thus  the 
tovereign  himself,  or,  in  his  absence,  hk  pakce, 
or  his  t}HX)n^,  or  the  principal  dwelling  of  (he 
place,  wai  humbly  approached  with  gifts^  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  relish:  such  being  the 
rdSburce  of  the  weak  for  obtaining  the  kindness^ 
6t  averting  the  injustice,  of  the  powerful.  If  he 
should  be  pleased  with  gold,  the  boweb  of  the 
ifarth  were  ransacked  for  it;  if,  as  in  tl<e  excesses 
to  which  princes  andcdnquerorsin  the  first  s^es 
Mrere  supposed  to  hacv^  been  prone,  he  should  de- 
light in  the  riotous  and  sanguinary  pleasured  of 
the  table,  bloody  sacrifices  were  prepared  and  of* 
^i*ed  at  his  altar. 

As  the  moral  events  of  life,  affecting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  were  known  to  depend  up- 
on the  will  of  the  sovereign,  whose  subjects  in 
the  distant  part  of  i^s  dominions  felt^  without 
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seeing  them,  the  weight  6f  his  authority;  it  was 
.  inferred,  that  physical  events  were  directed  like- 
wise by  a  personified  being,  however  invisible* 
whose  favours  were  to  be  gained,  and  protection 
granted,  by  the  same  means  which  were  practised 
in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  world. 

Those  means  or  oflferings  were  sometimes  made 
by  a  particular  class  of  men,  under  the  name  of 
ministers  of  the  altar,  when  much  of  the  sacrifices 
that  were  offered  were  converted  to  their  private 
use:  and  when  the  people  themselves  became 
the^sacrificers,  they,  in  like  manner,  after  a  for- 
mal offering  to  the  invisible  spirit,  feasted  on  the 
sacrifices  themselves,  devoting  only  to  the  Deity 
some  minute  but  material  part  of  it,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  the  oil  and  salt.  The  natural  quality 
of  the  former  article,  when  much  of  it  happened 
to  be  thrown  upon  agiuted  waters,  to  smooth 
immediately  their  surfiice,  Served  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  supernatural  power  of  the  spirit  that 
'had  been  addressed,  and  of  its  satisfaction  at  the 
offering  made  to  it;  and  salt  is  considered  to  be 
an  essential  relish  to  most  kinds  of  food,  which 
could  not  therefore  fail,  it  was  supposed,  to  be 
acceptable. ' 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  led,  fi-om 
the  influence  of  the  same  causes,  to  coincide  with 
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Other  nations,  in  the  nature  of  their  offerings. 
When  a  fowl,  for.  example,  was  to  be  oflfered  by 
the  Jewsi  it  was  ordained  by  the  Leviticallaw, 
that  *•  the  priest  should  bring  it  unto  the  altar, 
**  and  wring  off  his  head,- and  bum  it  on  the  altar; 
**  and  the  blood  thereof  should  be  wrung  out  at 
**  the  side  of  the  altar;  and  he  should  pluck 
'*  away  his  crop  with  the  feathers,  and  cast  it 
'^  beside  the  altar/*  The  same  people  were  also 
commanded  ••  not  to  suffer  the  salt  of  the  cove- 
nant of  their  God  to  be  lacking  from  their  meat 
offerings* 

Pro&ne,  but  classic  writers,  mention  the 
use  of  oil  and  salt,  as  common  in  the  sacrifices 
of  the  ancient  Europeans.  Virgil  describes  i£neas 
as  pouring  oil  oh  the  slaughtered  victims, 

*'  Oleum  fundens  ardentibiis  cxtis;" 

Ovid  mentions  in  the  oblations  of  the  primitive 
Italians,  the 

— — **  Puri  lucidamica  salis;" 

and  Horace,  the 

— "  Salientcmica;" 

among  the  peace-ofierings  to  the  irritated  Penates« 

Together  with  those  offerings,  however,  great 

exertions  are  foimd  necessary  to  overcome  the 
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violence  of  the  Yellow  river,  and  to  tnpsfmi 
large  yachts  in  safety  to  the  opposite  sbore« 

The  wind  was  fair  when  those  of  the  Embas- 
sy undertook  it.  They  were  towed  by  light- 
sailing  boats*  and  had  the  assistance  of  their  own 
great  sails  and  sculling  oars.  Some  stemmed 
the  stream  without  losing  much  ground;  while 
others  were  hurried  by  it  with  rapidity  to  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  opposite  poist, 
and  were  obliged  to  be  tracked  back  with  no  little 
hum^n  labour,  to  .the  mouth  of  the  canal  for 
which  they  had  steered. 

The  extent  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Yellow  river  flows,  and  the  quantity  -of  ^vatcr  it 
discharges  into  the  sea,  are  little  surpassed  by 
any  other  in  the  old  world.  Mr.  Barrow,  whose 
journal  as  well  as  that  of  the  Embassador,  has  as- 
sisted  this  work  much  oftener  than  he  is  quoted, 
has  attempted  an  estimation  of  the  above  two 
particulars .  *  *  The  sources  of  the  Yellow  river,'* 
he  says,  ^  are  two  lakes,  situated,  amongst  the 
•*  mountains  of  that  part  of  Tartary  known  by 
**  the  name  of  Kokonor.  They  lie  about  the 
**  thirty -fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  nine- 
**  teen  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  westward  of 
•*  Pekin.    The  river,  after  meandering  through 
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^<  this  division  of  Tartar)%  first  in  an  eastern  di- 
**  rection  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
^'thm  north-west  about  one  hundred,  and  again 
*^  easterly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  a  num- 
**  ber  of  branches  £dling  into  it  in  that  course, 
**  enters  the  province  of  Shen-see;  and  thence 
**  running  in  a  northerly  direction, parallel  to 
«<  the  great  wall,  which  it  crosses  in  the  tfairty- 
**  ninth  degree  of  latitude;  it  enters  into  the 
**  country  of  the  Ortoo  Tartars,  which  it  di- 
'*  vides  firom  the  Mongoo  Tartars,  smd  conti- 
**  nuingin  a  northerly  direction  to  the  forty -first 
*«  degree  of  latitude,  makes  a  course  to  the  north- 
*'  ward  of  four  hundred  miles.  Numberless  tri- 
**  butary  streams  from  the  heights  of  Tartary, 
**  and  those  of  Shen-see,  flow  into  it  from  most 
'*  points  of  the  compass.  Continuing  afterwards 
''  easterly  two  himdred  miles,  it  again  crosses 
•*  the  great  wall,  and  taking  a  southern  course 
<*  for  about  double  the  last  distance,  dividing  (he 
««  provinces  of  Shen-see  and  Shan-see,  it  enters 
*^  Honan  in  the  parallel  from  whence  it  sprung. 
*  *  Fro^i  thence,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  a  great 
'  *  lake,  and  miming  through  the  northern  part 
'*  of  the  same  province,  and  that  of  Kiang-nan, 
•*  in  a  coarse  due  east  five  hundred  and  sixty 
*'  miles,  it  discharges  its  immense  volume  into 
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•*  the  sea,  to  wliich  it  gives  a  name.  This  cir* 
V  cuit  is  fully  equal  to  an  extent  of  two  thousand 
**  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  distance 
•*  from  the  sea  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  canal, 
<^  is  not  more  than  seventy  miles.  Its  width  lit- 
^^tk  exceeds  a  mile,  and  its  depth  in  the  middle 
**  of  the  stream,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet; 
**  yet,  thothe  country  through  which  it  passes 
**  in  this  place,  be  to  all  appearance  a  perfect 
*'  plain,  the  water  is  carried  through  it  with  a 
**  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  every  hour. 
^*  The  swiftness,  indeed,  of  any  stream,  does 
**  not  depend  on  the  descent  of  the  country 
**  through  which  it  runs  in  any  particular  part 

*  *  of  it,  but  principally  on  the  impetus  it  receives 
^*  towards  its  source,  and  also  from  the  narrow- 
* '  ness  of  the  channels  through  which  it  had  there 
**  been  ferced;  or  the  sudden  increase  of  its  vo- 
'^  lume  impelled  through  the  same  channel;  as 
*•  is  proved  by  Major  Rennelfs  observations  on 
•*  the  Ganges. 

**  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  exaggeratioht  let 
•*  itbe  supposed  that  the  breadth  of  the  Yellow 
••  river  where  the  Embassy  passed  it,  was  only 

*  *  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  mean  depth  five 
**  feet,  and  the  velocity  of  its  course  four  miles 
*.*  an  hour.  From  thence  it  follows,  thatin  every 
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*^  hour,  there  is  discharged  from  that  river  into 
<<  the  Yellow  sea^  a  volume  of  water  equal  .ta 
**  418,176,000  solid  feet,  or  ft, 565, 000,000  gal* 
''  loniof  water,or  eleven  hundred  times  as  much 
**  as  appears  to  he  furnished  by  the  Ganges. 

**  In  order  to  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
^«  quantity  of  mud  suspended  in  the  water  of  the 
"  Yellow  river,  the  following  experiment  was 
^'  made;  a  gallon  a»l  threequarters,ale  measure, 
<«  taken  out  of  the  middJeof  the  stream  where  it 
^*  was  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  et^t  miles 
'*  an  hour,  and  at  a  depth  of  nine  fiet,  deposited 
"  a  mass  of  matter,  which,  whati  compact  and 
V  pressed  into  die  form  of  a  tNrick,  was  equal  to 
'^  two  solid  inches  and  a  third.  The  sediment 
*^  of  which  this  mass  consisted,  was  a  fine  loamy 
**  mud  of  a  yellowish  tkige,  which  when  dry  is 
**  reducible  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  rubbing 
''  it  between  the  fingers.  Martini  observing  the 
<'  uncommon  apparent  muddiness  of  the  Yellow 
'^  river,  and  nbt  aware  how  small  a  quantity  of 
<•  colouring  matter  is  sufl&:ient  to  tinge  a  large 
**  volume  of  water,  estimated  the  mud  of  that 
'*  river  in  the  rainy  season*  to  be  one^third  ot 
^*  the  whole.  Some  travellers  in  Eg)^,  lilce<» 
^'  wise  considered  the  quantity  of  mud  in  die 
^*  waters  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its  inundation. 
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*^ »  compotisg  one^cwentuith  of  thr  vidume  of 
^  t&e  fluid;  but  ihe  more  2MMMd  Shaw,  wli6 
M  ar^porated  a  given  quantity  of  tiPicer  lak^ii  our 
'« df  die  Eg^^an  river,  fouiid  that  the  r^dtttiro 
**  fanned  only  an  hundred  md  twttxtkik  part  of 
«<  the  original  bulk. 

*'  Accofding  to  the  methDdMM^  folliMMd  as 
•*  to  the  watet  of  the  Yellow  riva^,  it  ^ppes^ieS 
«'  to  contain  of  mud,  but  a  wo  htimlftddr  part 
«'  of  the  original  bmlk.  A  con«idc»aiye  portiotf 
«'  of  the  mud  must  have^  indeed,  been  wasted; 
^*  froni  the  nature  of  die.  ejtperiii$eiM«  Accofd- 
«« ing  to  tlm  pfroportion»  hoivever,  of  mud  su^- 
•*  pended  in  the  wafers  of  the  Yellow  river,  a 
*^quantityequarto'3,4fq,4oo»o0o  solid  inches, 
*'  or  «,ooe,ooo  of  solid  feet  of  eaifth  is  Wafled 
<*  t<jtheseaifl  every  hour;  or  4S,060«o<)o  every 
*<day,  or  ni5Jo,,odo,<>do  inayear.  Suppos- 
*'  ing  the  mean  depth  of  the  Yellow  sea  to  be 
•«  twenty  Btthonft,  or  one  hundred  ajtfd  twenty 
•«  feet,  and  it  was  sddcm  found  td^be  somuch,  the 
*«  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  from  the  Yel- 
**  low  river,  would,  if  accumulated  togfrther,  be 
*•  sufficient  to  fill  np,  even  to  the  surface  of  the 
^  sea,  an  island  one  mile  square  in  seventy  days. 
«*  By  extending  the  calculation,  a  curious  in- 
**  quiier  may  find  in  what  space  of  time  the  Yel- 
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'^  tlovr  flea  itsel£  iqighk  be  filled  b)r  the  successive 
''  jdeposiiibnd  from  the  Yellow  river  afone}  frr^ 
''  su^osADg  iSiaisea  to  extend  niMrthwaid  frcan. 
''  that  river^  «id«la  inckide'^  gulfsi  of  Pe«che* 
*^  lee  and  Lea-tong^  the  nuniker  of  square  milei' 
'<:  on  the  auiface.  bf  this  extent^  would  be  ahout 
';  U5,ood,  v&ich  multjplkd  by:  the  numbeis 
*^  (seventy)  of  days,  kieceBsi^  for  consolidatn 
''  ing  one  mile isquare,  wDuUtmake  S|7So^oo<^ 
V;4days,  or£i*^MD  years*' '   (    .r  :  \      <• 

r  *^  Tins  cakuIaAoa,  iniJebl^impHes  that  ^-the 
*^  quaniity  of  easdi^  ^?rafted>  by 'the  yellbw  :river» 
*.Ss^lwaysii3cmahi^  the  same^  ifUiGh  miy  notiba 
'^iibe  casQ^tjyet  ebnsidki^ngi*he  .yiMi  length  of 
'^thi/s  ciyerslcDuriq)  lljeidiqiisUky  dlk^  descent 
<*  ftginiiheTu^maskihoutitalmt^^ 
'/.  M'Whateyei;  mtd^  its  itrtatp^  iUt  fiequehit  ifjvm* 
'  ':^jKitVi»/i^Udbibsc  increUfld  tyolte^eand  .velof 
V:ipity,afieiiil|e4vy  rains^  iiccaM^n^in. tfae.iini- 
*';mejdLfli9  t(ra/2.t; jp£ Jk^ w  eoimtvy^'^ddn^istingsof^a 
^Ssqil  aC  a(  I^osdiotuttu;  through  wfaich:it.pxssfi&» 
^$ .it  ju^  pofts^e  tKlt»tanr«quaiiquBntity  of  darth, 
*^as  4t'p4!p«tnttrmti'b€kbonie>df)mitr^  it;iib|r{!a 
''  great  number  ofagesycibtQiCQindini*  :r  .  i  ^L. 

JDiMlfig  ilhci^pTDgiYsstof  th^yachts^toiraid^:  the 
ViiUbW  rwer,  various  letters  passed  lJetireQfi.the 
Sdiperor  and  ithe  present  ^  lyspetf tabb  oottdiRtor 
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of  the  Embassy,  on  whose  representation,  the 
letter  to  Sir  Erasmus  Gower  which  had  heen  de- 
tained by  Ho-choong-taung,  was  forwarded  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  express  onier  to  Chu-sati. 
Sub-ta-Zhin  quoted  often  out  of  the,  Imperial 
dispatches  several  expressions  of  kindness  and  at- 
tention towards  die  Embassador*  The  latter  was, 
indeed,  privately  informed  those  expressions  were 
m  consequence  of  ^  reports  of  the  condoct  and 
disposition  of  the  Embassy,  made  to  him  by 
Sun-ta-Zhin,  who'dedared,  that  from  the  mosif 
careful  observation,*  he  was  coovinoed  that  the 
Embassador  ileaUy  entertained  no  other  yiew^ 
than  those  Jof  procniing  for  hxs  country  advan- 
tages in  trader  wiikhdie  peo(4e  of  Europe  confti* 
dercdas  an^bjeptbfdie  fint  importance,  how- 
ever trifling  in  iht  (cyes  of  a  Chinese  statesman, 
or  unworthy  tlie  traofale  of  so  distant  an  e]q>edi- 
tion,  merely  for  the  purpose  6f  promoting  it; 
and  adding,  that  he  could  perceive  nothing  in 
the  sentiments  or  manners  of  the  English,  of 
which  die  cblnmuiiicatitm  could  be  productive  of 
any  mischief  to  the  nation  with  which  they  might 
wish  to  mamtain  an  intercourse,  t 

The  .Empetbr*8  gracious  expressions  were  ac- 
companied, smoetimes,  with  presents  x>f  dried 
meats  from  his  taUe,  in  the  Eastern  manner,  by 
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way  of  tokens  of  his  personal  regard.    In  rcfply  . 
to  Sunta-Zhin's  letters^  his  Imperial  Majesty  as- 
sured liini,  that '  ^  he  entertained  himself  a  high 
**  esteem  for  the  Embassador  and  his  nation, ^ot- 
'*  withstanding  the  various  siumises  that  had 
'*  been  made  about  them;  and  that  he  wis  deter- 
**  mined  to  protect  their  trade,  about  which  his 
*'  Excellency  appeared  to  interest  himself  so 
'  *  wannly ;    that  he  had,  indeed,  declined  com^ 
♦•  plying  with  particular  requests,  not  so  much 
**  perhaps  that  they  were  in  themsdves  impro^ 
*^  per,  asthatthey  were  introductive  of  something 
*'  new,  which,  at  the  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
*^  he  did  not  diink  it  prudent  to  adopt,  at  least 
^*  upon  the  suddeu;  that  as  to  the  business  of  Can- 
'*  ton,  the  detail'of  matters  in  tha^  distant  pro* 
•*  vince  was  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  thedi^ire- 
**  tion  or  recommendation^of  the  Viceroy,  who, 
*•  officially iionsulted  on  the  answer,  would  not 
'^  readilydictate  an  abolition  of  the  practices  he 
^*  had  pennitted;  but  as/a  particular  mark  df  iiis 
*'  Imperial  Ms^sty's  attention  to  the  wishes  ^f 
<'  the  Englishon  this  head,  hehadipade  a  change' 
""^  in  the  government  of  that  province^  and  named 
**  to  it  a  person  of  his  t)wn;.blood,'  who  was 
**  endued  iirith  uncomniotilsentiments*  of  justice 
•'  and  benignity  towards:^  stjangersj  •tkaf4ie'toid 
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**  written  in  the  strongest  terms  tothis  new  Vice* 
'<  TOjf  who  had  not  yet  quitted  his  late  govern- 
*'  meat  of  Ghe-kiang^  in  which  Chu-san  is  si- 
'*  tuatfidi  to  examine  abd  revise  the  regulation^ 
''  of  the  port  of  Canton,  and  to  put  an  eflfectual 
'*  Hop  to  the  vexations  of  which  the  English 
* '  eomplained  there/*  Sunta-Zbin  said ,  in  addi- 
tion,.to  the  Embassador,  that  it  might  be,  per- 
hftps,  imagined  he  was  induced  to  give,  out  of 
tenderness  to  his  Excellency,  the  most  favourable 
intterpretaboia  Qf.the\  Emperar*s  dispatdies  to 
him»  but  Jthat  the.expcessions  he  had  used  in  the 
ijAQst  material  pa^rts  of  his  discourse  were  the 
£mperoi;'s  o#n  waids ;  that  as  the  new  Viceroy  of 
Canton  stiil,  resided  at  Han-choo-&o,  the  capitd 
of  Che^kiaog,  he  would  introduce  the  Embas- 
sador there  to  him,  who  ivould  give  him  a  full 
confirmation  of  the  aasurances  he  now  received. 
^  The  dispatchea  to  and  from  the  Emperor  were 
c^iedby  a  nun  on  horseback,  ina  flat  bag  or 
basket,  tied  round  bis  body.  At  die  bottom  of 
the  bag  were  bells  suspended^  to  announce  his 
approach  at  every  stage,  where  he  and  his  horse 
were  to  be  relieved.  The  diatance  between  the 
stages  MM  about  ten  or  adoten  miles* 

Aa  soon  as  the  yachts  bad  entered  into  the  pro- 
vince of  liaai^4san»  a  mark  of  attention  was 
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paid  to  the  Embassy  by  the  Viceroy  there,  which 
had  not  been  thought  of  before.    The  trackers 
employed  upon  the  Pei-bo,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
'  Embassador  into  China,  and  hitherto  on  his  re- 
turn, were  clad  in  the  plain  blue  cotton  garments, 
and  sometimes  indeed  in  the  tattered  remnants  of 
the  poorest  peasantry.    They  now  appeared  in  a 
new  and  regular  uniform,  edged  with  red,  and  a 
smart  bonnet  with  a  flat  Ted  button  on  the  top  of 
it,  alJ  which  passed  from  one  Set  of  trackers  to 
another.    This  new  dress  was  indeed  more  con- 
sistent with  the  appearance  of  the  yachts  and 
barges  in  evei-y  other  respect.    Of  a  handsome 
and  convenient  construction,  honoured  with  the 
Imperial  colours,  and  decked  with  streamers  and 
other  naval   ornaments,    sounding  with  noisy 
music  not  unpleasant  when  heard  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  vessels  of  the  Embassy  followed  each 
other,  to  the  Humber  of  about  forty,  in  regular 
procession.  Their  progress  had  indeed  been  slow, 
especially  when  a  south-west  breeze  sprang  up ; 
but  it  made  the  air  feel  uncommonly  pleasant. 
A  grey  mottled  sky  disclosed,  at  the  same  time, 
such  a  proportion  of  the  sun's  beams  as  rendered 
the  weather  still  more  cheerful.  The  scene  became 
more  lively  and  delightful,  not  only  by  the  view 
of  other  vessels  sailing  and  crossing^  each  other 
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Ctrt.  the  canal;  bur  by  the  prospecU  oof  store  of 
tQ^ns  and  villages ,  of  husbandmen  cultivating 
the  fields  or  reaping  the  harvest;  of  military 
pi>sts  with  flags  flying  on  the  Embassy's  aj^roacfa, 
and  guards  saluting  it  widi  repeated  ^ring  of 
guns;  and  numberless  spectators  hurryijijig  to  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  strangers 
as  they  passed. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Yellow  river,  the 
yachts  began  to  proceed  more  qyickly,  the  cur- 
rent  of  the  canal,  as  it  quitted  that,  river,  being 
more  rapid;  in  consequence  of  which  the  num- 
ber of  flood-gates  was  increased  upon  this  part 
of  it.  Farther  on,  it  was  carried  by  the  margiin 
of  lake  Pao-yng,  whose  surface  was  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  canal,  which  was  separated  fircopD 
the  laloe  by  a  strong  embankment,  suck  as  h/^s 
already  been  described.  In  this  lake  an  exten- 
sive fishery  is  ci^iried  on,  principally  by  the 
means  of  the  Leu-.tse,  or  fishing  cprvorant  gP 
China,  which  in  scientific  language  ^lay  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  species  by  the  iw^  a^ pe- 
(icanus  Sinensis.  These  fishing  birds  are  here 
tnmied.,  and  sent  frqm  hence  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Beyond  the  lake  the  country  was  again  so  co- 
vered with  swamps  an(i  morasses,  as  not  to  ad- 
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mil  oi[lhe  usual  cultivation.  The  lien-wha  grew 
ifldeed  spoistaneously  airiori^g»t  them,  and  in  great 
abundaiM:e.  In  such  situations  the  Chinese  ex- 
bihk  new  instances  of  industry  and  ingenuity. 
They  form  rafts  or  hurdles  of  bamboo,  which 
they -float  upon  the  water,  or  rest  upon  morasses : 
on  these  rafts  tiiey  spiead  a  layer  of  soil;  from 
whence  they  raise  rarsous  kinds  of  vegetables,  in 
liice  manner  as  successful  attempts  are  made,  in 
miniature,  to  produce  small  vegetables  on  ship- 
board, by  laying  seeds  on  moi^ned  soil,  or 
even  on  pieces  of  flannel,  placed  in  frames,  and 
wetted.  By  these  means  the  radical  leaves,  &r 
exa«q»le;  of  mustard  sprout  lipr quickly,  and  are 
particularly  gratefid  to  persons  long  absent  from 
land.. 

Beside  this  method  of  raising  a  crop  upon  the 
water,  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  of  China  are 
^converted  so  assiduously  to  such  other  useful 
purposes,  either  in  cultivating  vegedibles  grow- 
ingfcom  their  bottom,  particularly  the  lien- wha» 
or  in  catching,  by  so  many  means,  the  birds  that 
swim  upon  its  surface,  or  die  fish  that  exi^t  under 
it,  or  tfae^other  animals  which  creep  upon  the 
bottom,  or  by  fertiliiing  the  lands  by  irrigation 
from  themraud  by  the  chc^pand  easycommt^ 
nication  which  they  aflR>rd  between  the  di£brent 
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districts  of  the  empire :  thus  savitig  so  much  land, 
otherwise  necessary  for  broad  roads »  as  well  as  so 
'much  labour  to  make^  and  keep  them  in  repair^ 
which  is  now  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  so 
much  more  land,  which  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  produce  nourishment  for  the  catde,  other* 
wise  required  to  carry  travellers  and  burdens  on 
high  roads;  that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
moderate  calculation,  to  place  that  element  upon 
an  equality,  in  productive  value^  with  the  solid 
parts  of  the  empire,  of  the  same  superficial  di- 
mensions. 

The  morassy  country  has  certainly  most  tine 
appearance  of  poverty,  and  is  the  least  encourag- 
ing to  inhabit  of  any  hitherto  met  with  in  the 
travels  of  the  Embassy.  It  is  from  such  plaees^ 
and  inconsequence  of  the  loss  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  the  produce  of  their  industry,  over- 
whelmed  by  extraordinary  inundations,  or  of  . 
other  unexpected  calamities,  that  the  natives  are 
induced  sometimes  to  colonize  into  Tartary,  not- 
withstanding the  general  prejudice  imbibedagaiinst 
the  people  of  that  country.  Tho  many  of  die 
chief  mandarines,  and  most  of  the  viceroys  oi 
the  provinces  are  of  Tartarian  birth  or  blood » 
and  some  of  them ,  at  leasts  men  of  polished  man- 
ners and  respectably  character,  the  Chinese  con- 
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sider  the  Tartars  in  general,  in  the  light  of  bar« 
barians ;  as  an  instance  of  which  they  repeat  the 
story,  popular  amongst  them  for  four  centuries, 
that  when  the  Mongol  Tartars  seized  first  upon 
Pekin,  they  erected  tents  for  their  own  accom- 
modation, while  they  put  their  horses  in  the  pa- 
laces of  the  Chinese  emperors. 

In  the  midst  of  the  low  groimds  in  this  part  of 
the  route,  a  town  of  the  third  order  was  situated, 
the'  tops  of  its  walls  being  little  more  than  level 
withdie  surface  of  the, canal,  which  formed  an 
aqueduct  raised  twenty  feet,  was  two  hundred 
feet  in  width,  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour.  From  these  circumstances  some  judg- 
ment may  he  formed  of  .the  strength  of  the  em- 
bankments which,  contained  it,  and  the  immen- 
sity of  hbour  such  a  work  required. 

Soon  afterwards  the  yachts  arrived  before  a 
handsome  town,  of  which  such  of  the  houses  as 
fronted  a  terrace  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  were 
all  two  stories  high,  and  neatly  white-washed^ 
The  inhabitants  were  better  clad,  and  the  women 
fairer  and  better  featured  than  most  of  thQ3e  who 
had  been  seen  to  the  northward. 

The  canal,  on  proceeding  somewhat  fardier 
ceased  to  have  a  current ;  and  the  ground  rising 
to  the  southward,  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
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order  to  gain  a  levd,  ta  cul  down  abdut  fwnit^ 
feet  doep  for  a  tract  of  seven  orei^t  nxUes;  aC 
the  end  of  which  the  yachts*  reached  xq^  of  (be 
first  ojdtTy  bearing  marks  of  grealt  anttquity* 
Some  of  the  walls  znd  buildings  weoe*  ia  xubri^ 
and  overgrown  with  mooses,  p^^f  ^^^  shrubs 
bery.  It  still  had  the  appearance  dfcarryingon 
a  considerable  trade ;  and  there  w»c  not  fewer 
than  a  thousand  vessels  of  different  sizes  lying  at 
anchor  close  to  it.  A  garrison  of  at  least:  two 
thousand  men  turned  out,  with  colours  and  mu^ 
sic,  andappointeda&ifgoingtO'kerrriewaL  The 
country  thereabouts  wal(^ aplam,  well  cultivated 
in  rice  and*  mulberry-trees. 

Thosetrees  did  not  appear  Codiffer  feomihe  com^ 
mon  mulberity-ti  ees  of  Europe  *^  Theiv  blanches 
were  pruned  off  contlnaaily,  in  order  diat  t&e 
young  scions  might  the  more  readily  spruntout; 
for  theleavesof  these  are  found  tobe^ihorre^ender, 
and  delicate  in  dieir  texture,  and  more  nutritions 
fbp  die  silk -worms,  than  the  coarse  kaves  pro* 
duced  upon  older  bramiibes^  Some  of  tfaoos  tstos 
were  said  to  bear  white,  and  some  red  or?  bhtck^ 
fi'uit;  but  often  thiey  bore  nowei  They  wore  cuU 
livated  and  reared  with  the  greatdsT  can;  and 
playted  in  rows  about  ten  or  (mtIvo  feet  alunder, 
in  beds  of  a  moistj  but  not  inumiited',  loaiwy 
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-ejunkt  thrown  about  z  Sbot  hi^  above  the  sur« 
fiiceofdiegroiiiid.  Tht  trees  are  frequently  praned 
Ordwarfcid,  in  Ditler  to  tnake  them  produce  a 
coiistaiit  sudoeaaioa  of  young  shoots,  and  tender 
leaves^  the  latter  of  which »  growing  upon  the 
Uack'nmlberry,  are  supposed  to  be  most  succu- 
lent«  The  Chinese  do  not  graft  their  trees;  but 
sosto  of  the  larger  bmiches  were  observed  to 
bdabr  the  niisktoe.  That  no  waste  might  be  occa^ 
Honodhj  die  intermediate  furrows,  those  spaces 
are  sowvil' with  rice.  Water  k  conveyed  along 
the  fiiivrows  through  the  grounds. 

The  insects  are  nursed  in  small  houses  erected 
for  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  those  plantations, 
in  order  to  be  retired  from  all  noise;  for  the 
Chinese  have  an  idea  that  even  the  barkii^  of  a 
dog  will  do  some  injury  to  the  worms.  Some, 
however,  are  reared  in  towns  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  purchase^  mulberry-leaves  from  the  culti- 
yfitot  of  those  trees.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
Bpmi  paper,  and  preserved  in  it  till  die  time  of 
hatching.  When  the  usual  period  of  hatching 
is  arrived,  the  paper  containing  the  eggs  is  moist- 
efBsd  with  a  little  water,  and  shortly  afterwards 
die  young  worms  are  produced.  The  natural 
temperature  of  the  climate  is  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.     The  Chinese  are  unacquainted  with 
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the  nature  and  xise  of  the  thermometer v  eitperi- 
ence  only  guides  them.  They  only  apply  arti- 
ficial heat,  when  they  wish  to  have  the  brood, 
earlier  than  usual.  The  insects  aire  always  suffo-  . 
cated  before  the  silk  is  reeled  off;  £>r  this  pur* 
pose  the  coccoons  or  silk  balls  are  placed  in  a 
basket,  or  in  vessels  pierced  with  holes,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  steam  may  circulate  freely 
amoQgall  the  coccoons.  After  the  silk  is  wound 
off,  the  aurelias  furnish  an  article  for  the  table; 
as  Qoes  indeed  the  white  earth  grub,  and  the  larva 
of  the  sphinx  moth;  in  which  talte,  however, 
the  Chinese  cannot  be  said  to  be  altojge^r  sin- 
gular, as  a  large  caterpillar  that  feeds  upon  a 
palm  is.  accounted  a  delicious  morsel  in  some 
parts  of  the  West  Indies, 

In  three  days  after  the  yachts  had  crossed  the 
Yellow  river,  they,  came  to  that  of  Yang-tsc* 
kiang,  which  is  considered  up6n  the  whole  to 
equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  in  size  the  former.  It  was 
at  this  place  about  two  miles  wide. 

The  sources  of  this  river  are  amongst  the  same 
range  of  mountains  from  whence  the  Yellow 
river  runs,  and  which  it  afterwards  approaches  in 
one  part  within  a  very  &w  miles. 

*•  The  Yang-tse-kiang,"  as  Mr.  Barrow  states 
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it,  '*  consisted  of  two  distinct  branches,  which 
**  separating  from  each  other  about  eighty  miles, 
**  flow  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  southward; 
'*  for  the  ^>ac6  of  seventy  miles,  and  then  unite 
**  between  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
**  degrees  of  north  latitude,  ji^st  at  the  bounda- 
^*  ries  of  the  two  provinces  of  Yunnan  and 
**  Sechuen.  Then  striking  off  to  the  north-east, 
*'  directly  diroagh>theiit,ter  of  these  provinces, 
**  collbctii^,  waters  bfothe  numerous  rivers  that 
«  descend  toward?  it,  fironrtfaat  and  another  pro- 
^'  vince  called.  Quee-choo;  it  continues  in  this 
^\  direction  about  sixihundred  miles,  and  then 
**  enters  the  province  of  Hoo-quang,  in  the 
•*  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  Through 
*^  this  last  province  it  takes  a  serpentine  course, 
**  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  several  lakes 
i*  with  which  this  p^it  of  die  country  abounds. 
'^  Leaving  Hoo-qtiang  it  pastes  between  the  pro- 
**  vince  of  Honan  and  Kiang-see,  and,  with  a 
***  little  inclination  from  the  east  towards  the 
**  north,  its  copious  stream  glide!  smoothly 
**  through  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  and  isdis- 
'' embogued  into^the  sea  which  bounds  China 
V  to  the  east,  in  the  thirty-second  degi^e  of  north 
*•  latitude.  The  distance  from  thence  to  Hoo- 
^'  quang  is^  about  eight  hundred  miles,  which. 
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'^  taf^es  the  vihble  leiigik  of  the  rivisr  about  two 
f>  (housuid  two  himcbed  inika:!:'  Tbc  current. 
^^  where  the  yachts  oF  the  EtoBitvjv  paaaed  it,  did 
*'  not  exceed  in  the  strongiM  piurt)  two  flitles  an 
<  *  hour ;  but  it  \hift;niuch  4eefm^cb^  the  YeUow 
"  river/*   Thu»  thc^itf  twK>  greitiiChihieM  rivers^ 
taking  thek  ^urcein  the  same  0iounlilin^i)pai$tag 
^imoit cloee  toeakih  ■othiBi.kv  a.'.partirafai*  &]ifbt, 
^eparibttng  aCte]fwdrd»'  fi-fom  eaeh  odhdbr  Id  the  dis^ 
laitooof  fiflseii  jdcgneegddf  laMiderfiittil^'di^^ 
char^  (hcoisishretfiiUo^he  sMtAuofy^^Man  twb 
degrees  of  eaxrh  othery  oontpr^ctalis^  within 
drcif  ^asp-  a  tnuttoEhnil'  of  ^laboVe  a<thoMand 
miles  in  kngfk,  wUch^hey  contr^btM^  genttaily 
tofcvtilize  a^inncfc,  tiid  by  esctraJdrnKnary 'ac- 
cidents occasioiiaig.  «»iisUal  tori*entf^  .thby  it^y 
dolnjiiry  in  partictdar  iilstancei;  *  ThU  tract  in* 
clttdes  the  pfinvipai^Ftioao^  theiChineK  ent% 
jikc  in  ancient  timasf'and  ii0S>aa^<fthtt  pavt  of  Unf 
temperate  zonev  whktt  in  >£urope  as  well  a^ 
Atia,  hasr  been  the  kfcene  where  thd  niost  eele-' 
brated  diaracters  have  e)risic»l^  axxl  thcrnMM  bril- 
liant acdxms  been:  pdrfertted,  that  history  had 
transmitted  tii^f)oi^ty^        ^  . 

In  order  to  gain  dte  «sinal  osi  the  ddier  «de  of 
the  Yarig-tseJciang,  Ae  yachts  safled  a  little  way 
sdong  the  northern  &hoi^  of  that  ^at  river; 
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The  fice  of  die  country  ww  here  tmttiy 
ohanged.  Instead  of  a  fia^  country,  lak^B,  and 
s^Btoips,  the  ground  rose  gradually  from  the 
naigin  of  the  rrver,  enriched  t^th  variout  kinds 
andtints^^ofcnimre)  interspersed  wiih  tree*,  tett- 
ples,  and  pagocbM.  In  th^  rmr  wete  islands 
sldf  ted  wkh  abrubbery ,  and  rocks  rising  abruptly 
£xMJi  thie  suriace  of  the  waller.  The  waves  rolled 
like  those  at  IMA^  aaMt  porpoises  are  said  to  ht 
fometinisst  settle  teaj^ing  amerngs^  them;  several 
jtaaka  were  lying  at  anchor.       ^ 

In  crossing  ihe  river  the  atfention  was  paiti^ 
cnlarly  attracted:  by  an  island  situated  in  the  , 
middle  of  the  river,  called  Chin-shan,  or  ^hc 
gpldtn  mountain,  'Which  rose  almost  perpem& 
calarly  out  of  the  river,  and  is  interspersed  with 
gatfd^m  and  pkasiH«*bouses«  Art  and  natuie 
ittmei  to  have  ^Mobimd  t6  give  to  this  spot  the 
appealtince  4^  enchantment.  It  belonged  to  the 
Emperor,*  who^  had  built  ilpon  it  a  large  add 
handsome  paiace,  and  <hi  the  highest  eminence 
several  temples  and  pagodas.  The  island  also 
edntained  a  large  monastery  of  priesti^,  by  whoiri 
It  ]»  chiefly  inhabit^.  A  vast  Variety  of  vessels 
wefe  moving  on  this  large  rivei. 

The  ground  to  the  southward  of  die  Yang-tse- 
ki^ng,  gradually  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it 
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was  found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  earth  in 
some  parts  to  the  depth. of  near  eighty  feet,  in 
order  to  find  a  level  for  the  passage  of  the  canal. 

The  land  in  this  neigbhourkood  was  chiefly 
cultivated  with  that  particular.spccies  or  variety 
of  the  cotton  shrub  that  produces  the  cloth  usu- 
ally called  Nankeens  in  Europe,  The  jdown  en^ 
veloping  the  seqd,  constitutes  whad  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  trade;  is  called  cottouT^ool,  which  is  of 
a  white  colour  in  the  conunCui  plant ;  but  in  that 
growing  in  the  proviijce  of  J^iang^jian,  of  which 
the  city  of  Nan-kin  is  the  capital,  the  down  is  of 
the  same  yellow  tinge  which  it  preserves  when 
spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  The  colour,  as  well 
a5  the  superior  qualify  of  this  substance,  in  Kiang- 
{lap,  was  supposed  to.be  owing  to  the  parucular 
nj^^re  of  the  soil;  and  it  is  asserted^  that  the 
s^s  of  the  n?t]^^en  cotton  degenerate  in  faotb 
pjifticulars  when  transplanted  to  another  pro* 
y^Qpe,  however  little  different  in  its  climate. 

Solid  and  permanent  bridges  are  thrown  over 
the  canal  in  many  parts  of  this  province.  Some 
of  them  were  built  of  a  reddisli  granite,  contain* 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  fdldspath;  and  some 
of  a  coarse  grey  marble.  The  arches  of  some  of 
those  bridges  are  of  a  semicircular,  and  others  of 
an  elliptical  form,  with  the  vertex  of  the  ellipsis 
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at  the  top  of  the  arch.  Some  are  ill  the  form  of 
a  horse'  shoe,  the  space  being  widest  near  the  top 
of  the  arch*  The  stones  that  form' the  arch  of  a 
Chinese  bridge  aro  not  of  a  sqtiare  form,  leaving 
at  the  top  a  triangular  space  filled  by  a  key-stone 
adapted  to  fit  the  vacancy ;  but  all  the  stones  of 
the  arch  were  so  many  wedges  inclined  accord* 
ing  to  the  curve  of  the  arch,  which,  when  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  places,  they  completed. 

For  passing  under  these  bridges  the  strong 
single  masts  of  the  yachts  and  barges  were 
taken  down;  and  others  consisting  of  two  poles, 
uniting  at  the  top,  and  diverging  to  the  breadth 
of  the  respective  vessels,  like  the  two  legs  of 
an  isosceles  triangle^  were  erected  by  the  means 
of  two  iron  bolts  passing  into  the  ends  of  those 
poles,  and  into  notches  cut  in  two  posts,  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  vesteL  Those  m<(sts  w^re .  rea- 
dily lowered  to  pass  under  the  bridges,  some  of 
which,  however,  were  so  lofty  as  to  allow  the 
vessels  to  pass  under  them  in  fiiU  sail.  Those 
bridges  were  here  necessar)'  for  z  communication 
between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  canal,  along 
which  was  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  towns  and 
villages^  The  height  of  the  arches,  and  the 
steps  upon  them,  prevented  the  passage  of  wheel* 
carriages  ^  over  them,  the  number  of  which  was 
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small,  and  the  use  infrequent,  as  ^1  heavy,  arti- 
cles and  most  passengers,  are  carried  upon  the 
rivers  and  canals  unth  which  the  country  is  in- 
tersected almost  on  every  side.  There  is  a  com- 
munication under  one  ofthese  bridges,  between  the 
grand  canal  and  anotherbranching  from  it,  with- 
outany  inconvenience  to  foot  passengers,  or  to  the 
people  employed  to  track  the  barges. 

The  streets  of  the  city  of  Sou-choo-foo,  through 
the  suburbs  of  which  the  yachts  now  passed, 
were  divided,  Ukc  Venice,  by  branches  from  the 
principal  canal.  Over  each  of  those  branches 
was  erected  an  elegant  stone  bridge.  The  fiket  af 
the  Embassy  was  nearly  three  hours  in  passing 
the  suburbs  of  Sou<hoo-foo,  be&re  they  arrived 
at  the  city  walls,  under  which  was  drawn  up  an 
inunense  nxunher  of  vessels.  In  one  ship-build- 
er's yard  were  sixteen  upon  the  stocks  close  to . 
each  other,  each  of  the  bufden  of  about  t*o 
hundred  tons.  In  the  walls  of  the  city  are  turned 
several  arches,  through  which  the  canal  passes, 
not  unlike  those  in  the  walk  of  ike  city  of  Ba- 
tavia« 

SoU'choo-foo  appears  tobesA  uncommoidy 
large  and  populous  city.   The  houses  were  gene- . 
rally  well  bttik  and  handsomely  decorated.  The 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  v^re  clad  in  silk,  ap- 
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peaked  ^Wrfiil  and  pro^erous;  tho  it  was  ua- 
dcrstood  dhat  they  stiU  ccgretcd  the  rcaioval  of 
th^  court  frcwi  Nan^kin,  inlhcir  neighhaurhocid, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. Nolhitig,  indeed*  but  very  strong  politi- 
cal considerations,  could  have  induced  the  90ve«* 
reign  to  prefer  the  northern  regions  of  Pe-che- 
lee,  on  the  confines  of  Tartary,  to  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  on  which  all  the  advantages  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  productions,  have  been  lavished 
by  nature  with  an  unsparing  hand ;  and  where 
nature  itself  has  been  improved  by  industry  and 
ingenuky.  .Sau-choo^£io  has  been  termed  by 
travellers  th«  paradise  of  China.  Ainongtfae  na- 
tives it  is  a  common  saying,  that  **  heaven  is 
•*  above  them;  but  on  the  earth  they  have  Sou- 

•'  choo-foo."^ 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  also  thought 

the  womjen  of  Sou*choo<»foo  handsomer,  fairer^ 
a^d  dresi^ed  in  a  better  taste,  than  most  of  those 
they  had  seen  to  the  njorthward ;  where  the  neces- 
sity of  long  toiling  in  the  open  air  on  a  less  fer- 
tile soil,  and  of  sharing  in  the  rudest  labours 
with  the  men,  the  conEned  and  homely  fare  whiiih 
serves  them  for  subsistence,  and  the  little  leisui^ 
left  them  for  attending  to  their  person^,  may 
have. contributed  to  darken  their  complexionSf 
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as  welt  as  to  harden  and  disfigure  many  of  their 
features,  more  than  could  be  eflfected  by  the  oc- 
casional rays  of  a  mOre  southern  sun  failing  up- 
on the  females,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  degrees 
from  the  Equator.  The  ladies  of  Sou-choo-foa 
are  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  small  cap  on 
the  forehead  brought  down  to  apeak  between 
the  eyebrows,  made  of  black  satin,  and  set  with 
jewels.  They  likewise  wear  ear  pendants  of 
crystal  or  gold. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Sou-choo-foo  is  the 
beautiful  lakeof  Tai-hoo,  surrounded  by  a  chain 
of  picturesque  hills*  This  lake,  which  furnishes 
fish  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sou-c;hoo-fi>o,  serves 
them  also  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and  recrea- 
tion. Many  of  the  pleasure-boats  were  rowed 
each  by  a  single  female.  Every  boat  had  a  neat 
and  covered  cabin;  and  the  rowers  were  supposed 
to  follow  more  than  one  profession.  The  lake  di- 
vides  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  and  that  of  Che- 
kiang,  to  the  capital  of  which  the  Embassy  was 
now  approaching. 

Beyond  Sou-choo-fbo,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  to  a  considerable  distance  presented  a 
forest  of  mulberry  plantations,  interspersed  with 
a  few  tallow  trees.  From  the  fruit  of  this  last 
tree,  the  crctm  sebiferumofLiwidiuSt  the  Chinese 
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obtain  a  kind  of  vegetable  fat,  with  which  they 
make  a  great  proportion  of  their  candles.  This 
fruit,  in  its  external  appearance,  bears  some  resem- 
blance'to  the  berries  of  the  ivy.  As  soon  as  it 
is  ripe,  the  capsule  opens  and  divides  into  two,  or, 
moi-e  frequently,  three  divisions,  and  falling  off, 
discovers- as  many  kernels,  each  attached  by  di 
separate  foot-stalk,  and  cover^ed  with  a  fleshy 
substance  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  contrasting 
beautifoUy  with  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which,  at 
this  season,  are  of  a  tint  between  a  purpl^  and  a 
scarlet*  The  fat  or  fleshy  substance  is-separated 
from  die  kernels  by  crushing  and  boiling  them 
in  water  J  Thex:andles  made  of  this  fat  are  firmer 
than  those  of  tallow,  as  well  as  free  from  all  of- 
fensive odour.  They  are  not,  however,  equal  to 
those  of  wax  or  spermaceti.  The  latter  substance 
is  indeed  unknown  in  China,  as  well  as  die  ani- 
mal which  produces  it.  The  art  of  blanching 
bees  wax,  is  also  little  known  to  the  Chinese;  and 
that  species  of  wax  is  chiefly  used  for  ointments 
and  plasters.  The  wax  for  cahdiesr  is  generally 
the  produce  of  insects,  feeding  chiefly  on  the 
privet,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  of  Cochin- 
China*  It  is  naturally  white,  and  so  pure  as  to 
produce  no  smoke;  but  it  is  collected  in  such 
small  quantities,  as  to  be  scarce  and  dear.  Cheap 
VQh. lu.  S 
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cai^dks  jire  also  macie  qf  ullow,  ilndt  even  of 
grease  of  too  little  consifitence  to  be  used,  with- 
out the  contrivance  of  being  coated  with  the  finner 
substance  of  the  tallow  tree  or  of  wax*    The 
surface  of  those  candles  are  also  sometimes  paiiit«4. 
red.    Wicks  are  made  of  many  diffiirrent  mate- 
rials*     Those  for  lanlps,  are  of  the  amUathui, 
which  bums  without,  being  consumable  in  fire; 
or  of  the  artemisia,  and  the  carduus.  mtrmiSy 
with  which  tinder  is  also  made;  but  &>t  candles 
a  light  inflammable  wood  iiused«  in  the  lower 
extremity  pf  which  is  pierced  a  small  tube  to  re- 
ceive an  iron  piui  which  is  fixed  on  the  Hat  top 
of  the  caxullestick,  and  thus  supports  the  cudls, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  socket*  The  economi- 
cal spirit  of  the  Chinese  induces  diem  to  consider 
that  this  form  of  their  candlesticks  answers  also 
the  purpose  of  what  the  poorer  classes  (inly  of 
the  people  know  cbewhere  under  tbe  dedcmiiaa- 
tiQni)fa4f6z«*a^^  which  is  supposed  to  make  a 
.  difference  of  a  tentht  or  thereabouts,  in  the  txin- 
sumption  of  ihat  necessary  article.  .  The  'tfJJow 
tite  is  said  to  have  been  transplnnted  lo  Caro- 
lina, aXid  to  flourish  thete  as  well  as  in  China* 
Few  other  trees  were  plahted  in  this  part  of  the 
basks  of  the  gr^t  canal»  which  was  here  with* 
out  d  currents  and  so  wide  tbit  a  stone  h^dge.  of 
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tiD  lete  ttuin  ninety  archies  was   in  one  place 
thrown  over  it* 

The  canal  continued  to  be  of  a  width  between 
sixty  and  an  hundred  yards*  and  ks  banks  gene- 
rally  fiioed  with  stone*  through  .the  whole  length 
of  the  rich  uid  bedutifiil  country,  about  ninety 
miks  in  length,  which  Iks  between  Sou<hoo- 
foo  and  Han-choo«foo. 

The  yachts  stoj^ped  at  a  village  near  the  latter 
city,  td  receive  the  new  Viceroy  of  Canton,  who 
came  in  his  barge  to  pay  the  first  visit  to  Sun-ta«^ 
Zhin,  and  to  the  Eftibassadon 

The  Viceroy  Ghaung^ta-Zhin,  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  mild  and  pleasing  manners, -assum- 
ing little  of  the  state  either  of  his  rank,  as  a  rela* 
tiottofthe  Emperor,  ot  of  his  station  as  Gover- 
nor-general of  th^  two  provinces  ^f  Qpang-tung ' 
or  Canton,  and  Quang-see.  He  confirmed  the 
assut^uices  which  h^d  been  given  by  Sun-ta^Zhin, 
as  to  the  disposition  and  directions  of  the  Eitipe« 
rar,  in  relation  to  the  English,  and  mentioned 
his  own  goodwill  towatds  them. 

The  reader  will  .observe^  that  the  names  of 
the  Chinese  mentioqsd  in.  this  work,  ar^,  inde^' 
peildently  of  tkradclitioiis^af  their  qualitiiis,  all  of  > 
cme  syllable;  as  |s  eve^word  ia  the  Chinese 
language^  The  additioifc  asrtfae  moreniBessaiy^w 
Si 
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as  a  name  implies  no  distinction  in  &vour  of  the 
£unily  which  bears  ii«    There  are  but  one  hun- 
dred family  names  known  throughput  the  em- 
pire; and  the  expression  of  the  hundred  names, 
is  often;used  as  a  collective  tenn  for  the  whole 
Chinese  nation.  Individuals,  however,  occasion- 
ally assume,  at  different  periods,  or  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  their  lives,  other  appel- 
lations expressive  of  some  quality  or  event.   Each 
family  name  is  borne  by  persons  of  all  classes* 
Identity  of  isuch  names  implies,  however,  some 
connection.    All  who  bear  it,  may  attend  the 
hall  of  their  supposed  common  ancestors.    A 
Chinese  seldom,  if  ever,  marries  a  woman  of  his 
family  name;  but  the  sons  ahd  daughters  of  sis* 
ters  married  to  husbands  of  two  different  names, 
marry  frequently ;  those  of  two  brothers  bearing 
the  same  name,  cannot.    Tho  names  always  do 
not  denote  distinctions,  and  tho  no  hereditary 
nobility  ex^ts  in  China,  pedigree  is  there  ap  ob* 
ject  of  much  attention.    He  who  can  reckon  his 
ancestors  to  a  distant  perjod,  aalif  dislingui^ied 
by  their  private  virtues,  or  public  service$»  and 
by  the  honours  conferred  upon  them  in  cbnse- . 
quence,  by  the'  goveramemt,  is  miiu:h  more  re- 
spected than  new  men.  The  supposed  descendants 
of  Confucius  arc  always  treated  with  particular 
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Kgard;  and  immunities  have  been  granted  to 
them  by  the  Emperors.    The  ambition  of  an  il- 
lustrious descent  is  ^so  general,  diat  the  Empe* 
rars  have  often  granted  titles  to  the  deceased  an* 
oestors  of  a  living  man  of  merit.    Indeed,  every ., 
means  are  tried  to  stimulate  to  good,  and  to  deter 
fixim  evil,  actions,  by  the  reward  of  praise,  as 
well  as  by  die  dread  of  shame.  A  public  register, 
called  the  Book  of  Merit,  is  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  every  striking  instance  of  merito- 
rious conduct;  and,  in  the  enumeration  of  a 
man's  titles,  the  number  of  dmes  that  his  name 
had  been  so  inserted,  is  particularly  mentioned. 
For  faults,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  subject  to  be 
degraded ;  and  it  is  not  deemed  sufficient  that  he 
shoiJikl  assume  only  his  reduced  title;  but  he 
must  likewise  add  to  his  name  the  fact  of  his  de- 
gradation. 

Those  regulations  principally  regard  the  man- 
darines, who  are  entrusted  with  authority  by  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  promote  the^welfare  of  the 
people.  If  this  trusl  be  abused,  and  his  subjects 
sufier  more  than  the  nature  of  society  requires, 
it  must  be  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  physical  powers  of  a  single  person, 
whose  vigilance  his  delegates  will  be  able  to 
elude,  and  whose  past  intentions  they  may  be 
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able  to  pervert/  unless  the  people  possess 
dicBi  some  controlling  power. 

The  Vicerayy  Ghaung-ta-Zhin,  hendes  dM 
honours  and  fitvours  cooferied  upoa  him  by 
the  Emperor,  was  gratified,  by  the  inhabitaate 
oftheprbvinceofChe-kiang,  whomKe  hadge« 
verx^  with  justice  and  benevolence,  wtib  ikm 
most  Battering  of  all  titles,  by  calling  him^'  the 
M  secoqd  Confucius/' 

This  Viceroy  accompanied  Sunta)-2hin  and 
the  Embassador,  on  their  entrance  into  Han% 
choo-ibo,  on  the  iiinth  of  Noviember,  1 7 1 J  • 


jf%(9t/i,  €oUscUd  in  thi  Primnces  cf  Sh4m4mg 
and  JSt^-nfiH^ 

Equisetum.  Myriophyllum  spva- 

Fraxinus.  turn. 

Mimosa*  Amaranthus  caudlti]«» 

Roetboellia.   '  ,  \        '-«-^  tricolor* 

Holcus.  Moms  papyriicca^ 
Antistheria  ciliaris.  -■■  aa,Qther  spcdcft* 

Cannabis  sativa.  Viqla^ 

Salix*      .  .  ChrysaQthejQAun^i  ind^l* 
Cucurbita  citrullus.     '        cum« 
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Inula  japonica* 
Artemisia. 
Prenanthes* 
Medkago  lupulina* 

" fiilcata. 

Tri£)Iium  ihdilotus* 
Astragalus,  two  spe- 
cies. 

CEschynothene. 
Phaseolus* 

Dolichos  cultratus. 

Gossipium. 

Geranium. 


Sophor^  jApdffleii.' 
Oryiia  s«tiv^; 

Tamam. 
GhasitopoditM  ^xh^^ 

turn. 
•^— ^  anotht?f  l^<lf . 
Cetosia  argentea. 
Euohymus. 
Solanum  nigrum; 
Convolvulus*    • 
Cistus. 

Rubus  cordifolia» 
Arundo  phragmites. 


Gleome  viscosa* 
Sisymbrium  amphtbtum  Cynosurus  indicus# 
' another  species.     Poa  chinensis.  -- 


Vitex  negundo. 

Glerodendrum. 

Lindemia  japonica. 

Antirrhinum. 

Mendia  canadensis. 

Leonurus  sihiricus. 

Otymum. 

Potentilla. 

Crataegus.. 

Stellaria. 

Melia. 


-- —  two  other  spe* 
cies. 
Panicum  dactylon. 

^  cms  galli. 

Scirpus  autumnalis^. 
■  miliaceU8« 
Gyperus  difibrmis^ 

■'      iria* 
Cyperusodoratus,  Osb. 
two  other  spe- 
cies. 
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Schoeaus  aculeatus. 
Lycopus  eurdpaeus. 
Verbena  officinalis. 
Veronica  anagallis. 
Tliuja  pensilis,  a  new 

species. 
Kylinga  ^onocephala. 
Justicia  procumb^ns. 
Ilex. 
Trapa. 
Paspalum. 

Polygonum  lapathifo* 
lium. 
■       dumetorum. 
— r— yamphibiuro  • 
>  perfoliatum. 

Saccharum. 
Leersia. 

Dianthus  pluma):ius. 
Penthorum« 
OxaUs  CQrniculata* 
Agri(Qoma. 
Rosa.       .' 
Nymphaea  nelumbo* 
Thea. 
Stratiotes.  , 
Marchantia. 


Hypnum. 
Ghara.  - 
Phyllanthus. 
Groton  sebiferum. 
Agyneia  impubes. 
Naja  marina. 
Valisneria  spiralis. 
IMehispermum  trilo- 

bum^  Thunberg. 
Andropogon. 
Cenchrus. 
Ficus  pumila. 
Ptcris  serrulata,  Hort* 

Kcw. 

semi-pinnata. 

Pteris  caudata.    ' 
Aspknium. 
Woodwai'dia. 
Polypodium  hastatnm, 

Thunberg. 

^ falcatum, 

Thunberg. 

another  species. 


Davallia  chinensisy 

Smith. 
Trichomanes  Chinensis 
Marsilea  quadrifolia. 
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Marsilea  natans.  Triticum. 

AzoDa  filiculoides,  La-  Morus  alba. 

marck.  nigra. 

Lycopodiumcernuum.  Fagu$  castanea. 

Lycopodium,  another  Viscumi 

speeies.  Nicotiaqa  tabacum. 
laurus  camj^onu 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  '    •      .         '  i  ',1  .  ' 

UAN*0HOO*FOO.  JOURNEY  FROM  THENO*  fO  C«U- 
SAN  ;  AND  ALSO  TO  dAXTON.  I^A^t^A^i  ttt  lYfi 
LIdN  AND  HINDOSTAN  FROM  THE  FORMER  TO 
THE  LATTER. 

A  LARGE  irregular  bason,  which  terminates  the 
Imperial  or  grand  canal,  is  situated  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Han-choo-foo,  It  is  increased  by  waters 
froni  a  lake  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  city. 
The  latter  furnishes  also  a  copious  stream,  run- 
iiing  in  a  channel  round  the  city  walls,  in  which 
are  turned*  several  arches  for  small  canals  to  pass 
through  the  principal  streets. 

Han-choo-foo  is  situated  between  the  bason  of 
the  grand  canal,  and  the  river  Chen-tang-chaungt 
^hich  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  little 
more  than  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward.  The 
tide  when  full  increases  the  width  of  this  river 
to  about  four  miles  opposite  the  city.  At  low 
wateTvthere  is  a  fine  level  strand  near  two  miles 
broad,  which  extends  towards  the  sea  as  far  as  the  . 
eye  can  reach.    By  this  river,  Han-choo-foo  re-^ 
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ceivts  snd  exports  great  quantities '  of  mfrriiaiK 
ctiote  to  and  irom  ibe  «6uthem  provinces*  The 
goods  are  siiippcd  and  nnsfaipped  hj  means  of 
ivaggons  widk  four  wheels  to  each,  placed  in  a 
line,  and  forming  a  conveniene  pier,  ivhich  is 
easily  Ungdiened  or  shortened,  by  increasing  or 
dikninishing  the  number  of  Vraggons,  according 
to^  thcdistance  of  the  vessels  from  the  dbore* 

BigHveen  the  arivir  and  the  bason  of  the  grand 
canal,  there  is  no  walei*  comniunication.  AU 
the  merchandise  therefore  brought  by  sea  into 
the' river  from  dhfe^solithwavd,  as  well  as  what* 
evercomes  from  the  lakes  and  rirers  of  Ghe-kiang 
and  Fo^chien,  must  be  landed  at  this  city,  in  their 
way  to  the  noorihward:  a  cir<:umstance  which 
nnd^s  Han-ehod*foo  die  general  emporium  for 
aM  articles  diat  pass  betv^ een  the  northern  anci 
Muthem  provinces.  Its  peculation  is  indeed 
kttnonse:  and  is  skipposed  to  be  netvn-ymiiclr 
•kderior  to  that  of  Pekin.  It  has,  however,  no« 
tiling  grand  in  its  appearance  except  its  walls. 
The  houses  are  low.  None  exceed  two  stories. 
The  streets  are  narrow.  They  are  paved  witb 
large  smooth  flags  in  the  middle,  and  with  smalt^ 
flat  stones  on  each  side.  The  chief  streets  con- 
silt  entirely  of  shops  and  warehouses;  maivy 
not  inferior  to  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  in 
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London.  A  briisk  and  cxteiisive  trade  teems  to 
he  otrried  on  in  silks,  and  not  a  little  in  furs  and 
English  broad  cloths;  It  was  difficult  to  pass 
along  the  streets,  on  account  of  thie  vast  concourse 
of  people,  not  assembled  merely  to  see  the  stran* 
gers,  or  on  any  other  public,  occasion;  butcach 
individual  going  about  his  own  copcemsb  In  the 
shops  several  men  but  no  women  attend  behind  die 
Qounters«  The  flowered  and  embroidered  sadbs, 
4nd  other  branches  in  the  manufiurture  of  silk» 
every  part  of  which  is  done  by  women,  occupy 
vast  numbers  of  them  in  Han-ichoo*fbo«  Most 
of  the  men  were  gaily  dressed;  and  appeared  to 
be  in  comfortable  cii'ciunstanccsp  » 

Dress  is  seldom  altered  in  Ghinafrom  fancy  or 
&shipn :  whatever  is  thought  suiiable  to  thecondi* 
don  of  the  wearer,  or  to  theseason.<)f  the  yekr,  con* 
tinues  generally,  under  simibr  circumstances,  to 
be  the  same.  Even  among  the  ladies,  there  is  little 
variety  in  thieir  dresses,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
disposition*  of  the  flowers  or  other  ornaments  of 
the  head.  They  generally  wear  over  a  silk  net- 
ting, which  is  in  lieu  of  linen,  a  waistcoat  and 
drawers  of  silk,  trimmed  or  lined,  in  cold  wta- 
ther,  with  furs.  Above  this  is  worn  a  long  satin 
robe,  which  is  gracefully  gatheNxl  round  the 
waist,  andconfihed  with  a  sash.  These  diflfcrenfc 
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parts  of  their  apparel  are  usually  each  ofadifllerent 
colour,  in  the  selection  and  contrast  of  which, 
the  wearers  chiefly  display  their  taste.  The  the 
ladies  reckon  corpulence  a  beauty  in  a  man,  they 
consider  it  as  a  palpable  blemish  in  their  own 
sex,  and  aim  at  preserving  a  slimness  and  deli- 
cacy of  shape.  They  suflfer  their  nails  to  gcow^ 
but  reduce  their  eyebrows  to  an  arched  line. 

At  Han-choo-fbo,  information  was  received 
that  the  lion,  with  Sir  Erasmus  Gowei^  had 
sailed  on  the  sixteenth  of  October  from  Ghu-san, 
before  the  arrival  there  ofthe  Embassador  s  letter 
to  him,  which  the  Emperor  had  dispatched  on 
the  representation  of  $un-ta*Zhin;  Had  it  been 
sent  on  the  fourth  of  that  month,  when  it  was  de- 
livered for  that  purpose  to  the  Golao  Ho-choong-^ 
laung,  it  would  have  certainly  reached  Ghu-san 
before  Sir  Erasmus's  departure;  and  would  have 
overruled  the  instructions  which  had  been  given 
by  his  Excellency  to  him  formerly,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  longer  stay  at  Pekin,  to  proceed  on  a  cir- 
cuitous voyage^  and:  not  to  approach  the  ^leigh- 
bourhood  of  Ganton  till  May.  Before  that  time, 
the  apprehension  of  the  approaching  wuth-west 
monsoon,  might  have  determined  the  Company's 
ships  bound  for  Europe,  to  risk  going  without  a 
convoy,  rather  than  to  be  ohligf^dio  wait  aof^her 
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year:  tbus  defeating  the  purpose  wEich  Kail 
precipitated  the  Embassador's  departure  firont 
the  capital  of  Ghiiia*  An  event«  however i  took 
pbce,  which  left  a  possibility  that  the  abject,  iti 
itself  of  such  importancei  and  about  which  his 
Excellency  was  so  anxious,  of  his  conveying  in 
the  Lion  to  England  the  valuable  fleet  of  the  pre^ 
sent  season,  without  loss  of  time,  might  be  still 
obtained.  Sir  Erasmus  Gower,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten the  day  befinre  he  sailed  from  Chu-san,  ac- 
quainted the  Embassador  that,  finding  himself 
unexpectedly  in  the  want  of  several  articles  abso* 
lueely  necessary  for  the  ship's  company,  and 
particularly  of  medicines,  which  the  Chinese 
could  not  supply,  he  should  be  obliged  to  direct 
his  course,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  river  of 
Canton,  where  he  hoped  to  be  provided  by  the 
English  factory;  after  which  he  should  immedi* 
atety  proceed  in  the  route  which  had  been  pbint>^ 
ed  out  to  him  by  his  Excellency.  It  was  possSiIr 
that  a  new  hitter  might  be  made  lo  reach  Sir 
Erasmus  during  the  ^hoKt  stay  he  intended  to 
make  before  Canton*  The  suspicions,  niiieh 
had  hfitherto  been  elsewfaet^  so  baneful  in  tra- 
versing the  intentions  of  the  EniJbassador,  had 
no  pkce  in  the  breasts  of  Stin-ta-Zhin  or  of  the 
yi€eft)y«  A  lett<*i;  to  iMp  the  Lion  was  instantly 
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diipatched  to  the  Comply 's  Commissioners  at 
Canton,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  for- 
warded to  Sir  J^asmus  Cower,  if  within  their 
reach. 

The  Hindostan  Indiaman  was  still  at  Chu- 
sati  waiting  for  her  commander.  The  new  Vice- 
roy of  Canton,  did  not,  as  the  old  had  done,  ob- 
ject  to  his  ^ing  to  join  his  ship.  It  was  deter* 
biined  also,  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Embassy  who  had  been  passengers  in  her  to  Chi- 
a^,  should  return  by  the  same  conveyance;  and 
that  the  presents  £rpm  the.fjjuperor  to  Kis  Ma* 
jeaty  should  b^  put  pn  board  ths^t  vessel,  u^  like 
manner  as  those  from  his  Majesty  to  the  Empe^ 
ror  had  been  brought  put  in  her.  For  this  pur-, 
pose,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Embassy  should 
be  divided  into  two  parties,  to  take  different 
lt>utes.  The  Embassador  and  the  greatest^num- 
ber  were  to  proceed  to  Canton;  and  Chaung^ta- 
Zhin^  who  was  likewise  going  to  take  possession 
of  the  government  of  that  province,  hastened  his 
departure  in  order  to  accompany  them :  while 
3un-ta-Zhin  with  equal  readiness  agreed  to  take 
t^  Chu-san  .Colonel  Bepson,  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen wlio  Were  going  to  join  the  Hindostan. 
:The  arrangemei|ts  to  be  made  on  this  occasion, 
>fv^  atteinled  with  the  delay  pf  a  few  days  at 
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Han-choo-fbo.  Some  of  the  gehdemen  took  ike 
opportunity  of  writing  to  theil*  fiidnds  in  Ed* 
rope,  on  the  supposition  df  a  cargo  for  the  Hin* 
dostan  being  to  be  found  at  Ghu-san,  and  of  her 
sailing  from  thence  without  delay  fop  j^ibpe,  in 
case  of  the  Lion  having  sailed  from  Cantdn,  be- 
fore the  Embassador's  directions  lor  detaining 
that  shipi  should  arrive  there.  If  that  circUoii- 
stance  should  really  happen,  Sir  Erasmus  would 
have  endeavoured  to  beat  up  agaiflst  the  north'^ 
east  monsoon,  through  the  strait  of  Formosa,  in 
his  way  to  die  Japan  islands.  There  was  a  chance 
also,  in  such  an  event,  of  his  being  met  by  the 
Hindostan  in  that  strait,  where  his  progress^  in 
a  northern  course  against  the  monsoon,  would 
necessarily  be  slow.  Captain  MacHntosh  was^ 
therefore,  provided  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Erasmus, 
similar  in  efifect  to  that  which  was  already  ad- 
dressed to  him,  undercover  to  the  Commissioners 
at  Canton. 

During  the  preparations  at  Han-choo-ibo, 
Van*ta-Zhin  with  his  usual  good  nature,  invited 
Mr.  Barrow  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Embassy  to  take  a  sail  across  the  lake  See*hoo» 
which  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  westwaFdL 
An  elegant  accommodation  barge,  with  an  at* 
tending  boat  for  cooking  victuals,  were  provided 
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iastanUy*    The  lake  was  lull  of  fish,  ob  which 
they  diniA^    It  was  in  most  places  shallow^  die 
water  .perlev:tly  pellubid,  and  the  hottom  gia- 
Veliy.    Vast  crowds  of  pieastiKboat^  were  sail^ 
lAg  on  iu  The  partitsjiDnsisted  entirely  of /oien : 
the  Cornea  in  ikisc|^fo  of  the  country  not  ap- 
J^oariag  on;  sneh' occasion]^.    The  lakeforaseda 
ijeautiful  sheet  iof  water,  about  ithroe  be' lour 
iBiiei  in.  diameter,  mdisttiToiiiided  to.  the  north, 
^^t^  aikd  sottth,  by  an  amphithealre  of  pictu- 
nsqae  mountains,  between  the  base  elf  whichand 
the  margin  of  the  hdze,  the  narrow  slip,  of  level 
ground  Was  laid  but  ma  pleasing  style  suitable 
tD'the:sltai^ion.  It  was  omaxaented  with  houses 
and  gardens  of  mandiLrinis,  as  weU^asa  .palace 
teknging  to  die  Emperor,. together  jvrith  Afda- 
ides,  jndixistenes  £>r  die  .U<Mfaaui3g  ciriprieats  i  of 
fo,  and  a  (number  cf  light  and  &nci£aL  itoiK 
bridges  that  are  thrown  across  dip  ^rms  of  the 
lake,  as  it  mils  ug  into  the  deep  glens  tomeet 
the  rilll  which  noze  from  the  sii^s  of  the  mouii- 
tainSi  Upon  the  suxnnut  ako  w^ne  eroded  -pan- 
das, one  of  which  attracted  particular  attention. 
it  was  Situated  on  the  vergetif  a  bold  ;pe«&nsHla 
that  juts  into  the  lake,  and  was  called  the  I^^t* 
:foong«ta,  or  temple  of  the  Thundering  Winds* 
Four  stories  were  yetsta^ding^  but  the  top  vms 
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in  ruins.  Something  like  a  regular  order  was ' 
yet  discernible  in  the  mouldering  cornices,  that 
projected  in  a  kind  of  double  curves  Grassj 
shrubs,  and  mosses '  were  growing  upon  them. 
Noivy^  the  natural  produdion  of  such  a  place 
in  Europe,  was  perceived^ipon  it;  nor,  indeed* 
in  any  other  part  of  China.  The  arches  and 
mouldings  were  of  ied,  the  upright  walk  of  yel* 
low,  stone.  Its  present  height  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Con* 
fucius,  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago« 

Within  the  woodsy  onihe  brow. of  the  hills, 
and  in  the  vallies,  were  several  thousand  tombs, 
generally  built  in.the  ;fiirm  of  small  houses, 
abmit  'SIX  or  eight /feet  high,  painted  mostly 
blob,  and'fronled  i/(4t&  white  pillars^  and  ranged 
in  the  form  of  a  pigmy  street.'  The  tombs  of 
persons  of  high  rai^  were  situate,  apart,  on 
the  slope  of  hills,  on  terraces  of  a  semicircular 
form,  and  supported  by ^breast-waMs  of  stone, 
and  doors  of  black  maaffale,  inscribed  with  the 
Aames,  qualities,  and  virtues  of  the  deceased,  at 
-  lengdi ;  and  oftentimes  obelisks  were  erected  upon 
the  terraces.  Those  knonuments  of  departed  great- 
ness are:  nirrounded  by  trees,  such  as  different 
specii^'  of  the  cypress,  whose  deep  and  melan- 
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choly  hue  seems  ,  to  have  pointed  them  every 
where  out,  as  well  suited  for  scenes  of  woe.    The 
churchyard  yi?w  did  not,  however,  grow  tjhere, 
nor  was  it  observed  in  any  part  of  China ;  but 
a  species  of  weeping  thuya,  or  lignum  vita^  with 
long  and  pendent  branches,  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, overhung  many  of  the  graves.    There  was  a 
va^t  variety  of  other  tombs  of  every  form,  in  earth, 
stonlc,  abd  wood.    This  place  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  great  burying  places  belonging  to  Han- 
choo-fbo;  but  it  is  common  also,  in  this  part  of 
China,  to  meet  coffins  in  the  fields,  gardens,  and 
upon  the  sides  of  roads,  as  well  as  frequently 
upon  the  banks  of  the  grand  canal. 

In  this  public  burying  place,  a  night  seldom 
passes  without  a  visit  by  persons  accompailied 
by  torches,  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  deceased 
relations,  whose  monuments  they  decorate  with 
slips  of  silk  or  painted  paper,  besides  strewing 
flowers  and  burning  perfumes  before  them. 

A  circumstance  happened  ^bout  this  time  al- 
together trifling  in  its:elf,  but  which  serves  to 
shew,  upon  how  slight  a  ground  the  Chinese 
are  apt  to  take  alarm  at  any  thing  done  by 
stranger^.  In  the  distribution  of  the  ^baggage 
belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  Embassy,  then 
about  to  separate,  some  of  it,  which  was  intended 
Ts 
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to  continue  with  those  who  Were  tb  proceed  di- 
rectly to  Canton,  was  carried  by  mistake  oft 
board  the  barges  bound  for  Chu*san,  and  then 
lying  in  a  small  canal  which  led  thither«  To 
rectify  this  mistake^  three  gendemen  of  the  Em* 
bassy,  together  with  a  mandarine  andhis  serfatlt» 
set  out  for  the  Ghu-saii  barges,  eaiiy  6f  a  mom* 
ingv  They  rode  round  the  eastern  ptrt  df  iht 
city,  and  over  a  pleasant  plain  to  Hik  bcudt  ti 
the.fivdr.  There  they  mo«mted  wbggonsi  co* 
vered  with  carpets,  and  furnished  with  cuklnons 
stufi&d  with  cotton  aiid  covcriid  wilfa  silk  to  sit 
upon,  and  dra:wn  each  by  diree  brisk  bbfEdoes 
abreast.  The  buflpdoes  were  cotiducted  by  means 
of  a  tord  passed  throit^h  the  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
as  camels  usually  are.  The  waggoner  jumping 
upon  the  middle  bufialoe,  the  animais  set  off  in  a 
fiill  gallop  towards  the  water,  into  which  they 
plimged  without  hesitation;  and  proceidcfd  wfa$le 
within  their  depth,  when  a  small  boat  took  the 
travellers  to  the  dpposite  side  of  the  river;  from 
whence  thdy  Went  in  chairs  about  a  mile,  to  the 
Ghu-saH  cindL  Ifhere  th^  saw  the  proper  allfe- 
rations  made  is  to  the  destination  of  the  baggs^; 
and  thto  set  6ut  iip0n  their  tetum  to  their  yachts, 
still  lying  in.  tb6;  basob  *b[  the  grand  canal. 
Having  crossiJd' the  river  and  bent  their  course 
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diiectly  to  the  city,  througk  whiph  the  gejitlemen 
knew  that  the  shortest  way  to  the  bason  Uy ;  but 
their  companion  the  ^andaiiDe,.iv^  ^^  P^^* 
jected  to  conduct  them  round  its  walls,  as  he  had 
done  in  setting  out,  conceiving  it  w.as  unfit  kt 
strangers  to  be  allowed  to  traverse  the  city,  iyhich» 
however,  they  had  done  already  with  Van-ta- 
Zhin,  dispatched  privately  a  messengisr  to  hav9 
the  gates  shut  immediately  against  theni.  The 
centinel  obeyed,  and  admission  being  demanded 
by  the  travellers,  he  pretended  that  the  governor 
of  the  city  had  the  keys.  As  it  was  not  near  the 
usual  hour  of  shutting  thi&  gates  at  night,  the  man- 
darine's order,  when  communicated  to  the  offi- 
cers widiin  side,  occasioned  some  confusion ;  and 
a  part  of  the  numerpus  garrison  was  quickly  un- 
der arms.  The  noise  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
.  Van-ta-Zhin,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea 
of  three  Engljshnien  creating  an  alarm  in  one  of 
die  largest  and  strongest  cities  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

The  party  going  to  Chu-san  being  the  fewest 
in  number,  and  the  soonest  ready,  took  their 
leave  of  the  others  on  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
1793.  They  had  at  their  head  the  respectable 
Sun-ta-Zhin,  whobid  a  cordial  farewell  to  the  Em- 
bassador and  his  chief  companions.  This  Colao's 
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conduct,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  his  first  know* 
ledge  of  them  at  Zhe-hol,  was  constantly  so  kind 
towards  them,  and  his  representations  concern- 
ing them  were  of  so  much  weight  with  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  that  had  the  Embassy  happened  to 
be  put  under  his  care  instead  of  that  of  the  Le« 
gate,  at  their  first  entrance  into  China,  with  the 
charge  of  corresponding  with  the  government 
respecting  them,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Embassador  would  have  met  with  little  difficulty 
either  in  the  objects  of  his  inission,  or  in  the  du- 
rsition  or  it. 

-  Sun-ta-rZhin  was  attentive  likewise  to  the 
party  how  under  his  protection.  Finding  that 
the  barges  in  which  Colonel  Benson,  Captain 
Mackintosh,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  were  car- 
ried on  a  small  canal  during  the  first  day's  jour- 
ney, were  inconvenient,  he  took  care  that  they 
should  be  accommodated  much  better  afterwards • 
In  their  first  day's  course,  they  passed  through 
a  champaign  country,  of  which  the  fields  were 
richly  and  completely  cultivated.  Captain  Mac- 
kintosh •*  compares  them  to  the  garden  grounds 
**  near  London,  and  thought  them  iFpossiblemore 
♦•  fertile,  with  much  less  mixture  of  land  lyingun- 
•*  employed.  He  observed,  instead  of  a  quarry 
*<  below  the  soil,  a  solid  hill  of  rock  three  hun- 
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^^  dred  feet,  at  l^st,  in  height,  which  wa3  hvfm. 
into  pbun  sides  or  fiu:es,  finom.whence  wecc  cut 
stonesorblodcs  of  every  shape  ahd  size*  .This 
stupendous  rock  was  intheneighbourhodd.ofa . 
"  large  city,  to  whose  best  buildings  it  must 
'*  have,  no  doubt,  contributed,  instead  also  of 
'*  turning  arches  for  some  of  the  bridges  there- 

*  *  abouts,  uprightcolunms  were  erected,  add  <:on« 
*^  nected  by  stones  from  this  mperterrene  quarry, 
• '  isome  of  which  were  thirty  feet  in  length :  the 
**  uprights  of  other  large  stone  huildings ;  were 
'*  also  carried  from  thence  to  di&rent  places.** 

Among  &e  instances  of  the  peculiar  attention 
of  the  Chinese  to  leave  not  the  smallest  spot  of 
grbimd  unoccupied  that  can  be  applied  tp  any 
oscl,  Captain  Mackintosh  observes,  ^*  that  the 

*  •  grapevine,  vast  quandties  of  which  were  produ-* 
**  ced  in  this  country  for  food,  tho  not  pressed  for 
V  wine,  was  generally  planted  on  the  sides  of  the 
'*  canals;  and  as  they  spread,  small  upright  posts 
♦*  were  driven  in  the  water  five  or  six  feet  from 
^^  the  bank,  by  which  means  that  space  was*  con-, 
^'  verted  into  a  perfect  arbour,  without  any  ex- 
M  pence  of  earth  but  what  was  immediately 
**  about  the  roots/*  Ample  provision  is  indeed 
made  for  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by 
the  forfeiture  of  such,  as  are  neglected,  to  the  so- 
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veveign»  who  grants  diem  out  anew  .to  hnusn 
wiiliag  to  undertake  Acir  culttiie:  a  tenure 
somelwhat  similar  to  that  on  which  some  mines 
are  held  in  Derhyshire^  by  adventurers  in  suth 
undertakings.  V 

It  sometimes  happmed  in  the  route  to  Chu^ 
sanirdiat  the  waters  of  a  higher  canal  passed  im- 
nuddia^ly  into  anodier  of  a  lower  level ;  and  in' 
tv«i^  instances,  the  travellers,  were  laundied  in 
thfiir  barges  with  prodigious  velocity  down  the 
stream*  This  species  of  navigation  is  not  ma- 
naged by  locks  or  flood-gates;  but  a  dam  is 
made  across  the  ea^rehiity  of  the  upper  canal,  by 
means  of  a  very  strong  and  well  compacted  wall, 
the  top  of  which  is  level  with  the  sur&oe  of  the 
.upper  water.  Abeam  of  wood  is  laid  on'  the 
upperedgeof  the  wall,  which  is  rounded  oflp  to« 
wards  the- water.  JBeyond  the  wall  a  sloping 
plane,  of  stonework,  extends  to  the  lower  canal, 
in  the  form  of  a  glacis,  with  an  inclination  of 
about  forty-five  degrees^  and  descending  near  ten 
JS^et  in  perpendicular  depth,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  canal  is  carried  along  as  the  level  of 
the  country  will  allow.:  when  another  wall  and 
glacis,  for  another  canal  ^still  lower,  are  con- 
structed as  before*   : 

In  passing  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  canalj 
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the  wHd  Ufied  over  the  er(M9  Imm  slides  do^vn 
by  Its  own  gravity;  md  to  prevent  the  water 
£rom  fluflbijftg  ov^r  the  decks,  or  her  plunging 
into  (he  canal  below,  a  railing  is  fimd  at  the  h^^^ 
of  the  vessfil  about  to  be  launched,  before  which  is 
placed  atfong  matting,  al  the  time  of  its  descent. 
To  draw  vqpalarge  vessel  irc»n  the  lower  canal  along 
(he  gladis  into  the  upper  canal,  requires  some- 
times (^assistance  of  near  a  hundred  men,  whose 
9(reiagthiii  applied  by  the  Qieans  of  bars  fixed  in 
one  or  more  capstans  placed  on  the  abutments, 
on  each  side  of  the  glacis.  Round  the  capstans 
ia  a  rope,  of  which  the  opposite  extremity  is 
passed rojmd  thevesaers  stem,  which  is  thus  con- 
veyed into  the  upper  canal  with  less  delay  than 
can  be  done  by  locks,  but  by  the  exertion  of 
much  more  human  force :  a  force  indeed  which, 
in  China,  is  always  ready;,  of  little  cost;  an«^ 
constantly  preieried  there  to  any  other. 

After  the  Ghu^san  party  faadptoceeded  about 
three  days,  they  arrived  at  thecity  ofLoo-chung, 
were  they  changed  their  inland  barges  for  junks 
of  about  sixty  tons'burden  each,  neatly  fitted  up 
ibr  passengers ;  but  constructed  for  salt-water  na«- 
vigation,  and  lying  on  a  river  into  which  the 
tide  flowed  beyond  Loo*chung.  ^<  Nothing 
^^  could  be  more  pleasing  or  romantic/*  says 
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Captain  Mackintosh,  *'  than  the  scenes  that  of 
'  *  'fered  as  they  sailed  from  thence  to  Niinpo  near 
<<  Ghu-san,  on  a  river  of  the  br^dth  of  the 
**  Thames  between  London*  and  Woolwich, 
**  meandering  through  the  most  fertile  vallies, 
*<  bounded  by  hilb  of.  various  forms  and 
*^  heights,  and  some  stupendous  mountains/* 

On  going  ashore,  Sun-ta-Zhin  introduced  the 
party  to  the  principal  mandarinesof  the  district, 
to  whose  particular  care  he  reomimended  them. 
He  also  gave  strict  directions  that  theHindostan 
should  be  exempted  from  the  usual  duty,  which 
is  considerable  upon  foreign  ships;  and  likewise 
that  Captain  Mackintosh  and  his  officers  should 
be  alloVred  to  purchase,  duty  free,  whatever 
goods  they  chose  as  a  cargo  back  to  Europe:  ex- 
emptions which  he  declared  should  equally  ex- 
tend to  the  port  of  Chu*san,  and  to  that  of  Can- 
ton, as,  indeed,  they  did,  as  far  as  related  to  the 
duties  payable  to  the  Emperor.  Captain  Mac- 
kintosh was  anxious  to  receive  Sun-ta-Zhin  on 
board  the  Hindostan,  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Chu-san,  in  order  to  pay  him  such  a  compli- 
ment there  as  he  really  merited,  and  which  would 
probably  be  acceptable  to  him;  bUt  that  most 
respectable  mandarine,  already  somewhat  in* 
disposed,  and  fearful  of  the  odour  of  an  Eng^ 
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lish  vessel,  and  anxiou5  likewise  to  return, 
quitted  the  party  near  Nimpo,  after  giving  to 
each  of  the  gendemen  some  handsome  presents 
onbehalf  of  the  Emperor,  and  shaking  Colonel 
Benson  and  Captain  Mackintosh  heartily  l>y  the 
hand  in  die  English  manner,  as  a  mark  of  his 
cordiality  and  good  wishes  for  them.  They 
reached  the  Hindostan  next  day,  being  near  a 
week  after  they  had  quitted  Han-choo-foo,  which 
is  distant  from  Chu-san  about  one  hundred  and 
filty-six  miks. 

The  Embassador  and  the  Viceroy  quitted 
Han-choo-foo  very  soon  after  Sun-ta*-2!3iin  and 
the  other  party.  The  route  to  Canton  lay  upon 
the  river  Chen-tang-chaung,  the  course  of  which 
was  from  the  south-west.  While  the  Embassy 
proceeded  through  the  city  to  the  iplace  of  em- 
barkation, umbrellas  of  ceremony,  denoting  dig- 
nity, were  carried,  for  the  first  timt,  belbre  it. 
Along  the  strand  were  drawn  iip  two  very  con- 
siderable bodies  of  Tartar  cavalry,-  in  superb  and 
varied  dresses.  They  had  a  spirited  and  warlike 
appearance. 

^*  On  most  occasions,**  Captain  Parish  ob- 
serves ,  *  •  The  cavahy  carry  bowSi  which  appear  to 
*'  be  the  weaponheldhighestin estimation.  They 
^'  are  made  of  elastic  wood,  strengthened  by  horm 
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'<  iviuch  we  'coxmected  in  (he  $oBtrc  by  thdr 
*>  rootSf  from  whanc^  they  spring  in  di/ttuict 
M^rcbe4  towards  the  ^xlrooiiudi*  The  ttring 
**  i»  of  silk  threads  l^d  tc^;cl^r  and  finnly 
*^  iroultbd.  The  strength  of  the  hows  vary  from 
^^  ahaut  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds.  The  ^ar- 
rows are  perfectly  well  turned  and  ftadiered. 
They  are  armed  at  the  points  with  a  shank 
^f  and  spear  of  stesL  Both  Chinese  and  Tartars 
'^  value  themselves  on  their  skill  in  the  use  of 
**  this  weapon.  They  hold  it  somewhat  oh* 
**  liquely  in  Ae  left  hand.  The  string  is  placed 
<*  behind  an  agate  ring  upon  the  right  thumbt 
^*  the  first  joint  of  which  is  bent  forward  and 
*'  kept  in  that  position  by  pressing  the  middle 
'^  joint  of  the  fore-finger  upon  it.  In  this  ^itua« 
**  tion  the  string  i&  drawn  till  die  left  arm  is 
'<  extj^nded^andtherigfathandpasses  the  right  ear. 
M  The  ficirerfingeff  isi  then  withdrawn  fi'om  the 
'>  ihuind),  whicl^  instantly  forces  the  string  from 
*f  ike  agiite  ring",  and  discharges  the  arrow  with 
*i  considerable  ferce.  Their  armour  consisted  of 
**  an  helmet  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
*^  funnel :  sheerest,  corresponding  to  die  pipe  of 
*^  the  fiinnel,  stands  six  or  seven  inches  above 
*t  tfaeheadi  and  terminates  in  a  spear.  It  is  sur- 
*i  rounded  by  a  red  tassel.    The  neck  is  secured 
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^  by  a  pltiH  6f  <?totk  mffed,  quilted,  and  studded 
^»  >Vith  ir6tii  which  ii&itgs  forward  round  the 
•'  face.  On  the  body  is  att  ujb^r  istfid  an  under 
"  drtsi  of  cloth,  klso  quilted  aftd  studded  with 
"  irdh;  the  kttttni^ches  below  the  calves. of  the 
•♦  Ugk,  thef6tttier6Hly  a  little  below  thfe  waist.  This 
•^  d!f«i  Wiitl^  to  hatte  the'ih^bnv^niencc,  with* 
^  iktt  th^  advMt^^  «jr  attiMitii*.  The  olficerii 
'*  hM  their  hi^lihdb  'poliilted  trtid  onidltieiit^ 
<*  ivith  gold,  4^{h  1  higher  crMI  tbafi'diose  >^ 
**llie  iben*  ' "nifir-IJftdiW  #eife  <:<J1*wd  With 
*'  ptirjit  br  bide  stM:'  iVlth  ^»kls^«#  gd)d  dh  gik. 
«*  Thfciir  bodts  «erfc  of  Mttcfe^^taiSfi.  Aiwkhcr 
•«  dclsfcriptiohof*S^W6oJ)siw«umea^tht»i^^ 
*•  oiiiy,  Whoie  dtesk  is  callbd  tbc^^ige*  MrfeSfr.    It 

*  *  is  of  yellow  cloth  with  dark  brown  stripifcs,  fitted 
*«  tb  ihe  iliape;  ihfe  cap,  which  nearly  coVers 
"  the^fkie,  is  ftftnied  to  represent. the  hekddfa 
"  tiger.  They  cariy  a  fehi^ld  of  bambod  6i 
■^  fattan,  painted  hideously  to  represent  dragbhs' 
»*  Wr  lig^*3'  heads  with  opfefa  hioiilhs  and  erior- 
*•  Ihous  teeth;  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
**  terrific  appearance.  On  e^ch  flank  of  the  pa- 
•Vrtde  a  trophy  of  ivobd  was  erected,  painted  ol: 
•*  coVei^d  with  picdes  of  silk  br^ttcn-  of  bright 
•*  colours  in  festoons.     Under  tKfese  Were  tHe 

•  *  military  mandarines.    Thfe  tnusic  was  intintS 
**  fitted  for  the  purpose.    The  tnm^pets,  appi- 
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**  rently  the  proper  military  instrument,  were 
**  very  large.  The  xisual  compliment  consisted 
**  ofthree  distinct  blasts/' 

AH  the  troops  saluted  the  Embassador  as  he 
passed  to  the  covered  barge  ii^tqnded  for  him  in 
his  ne\y  route.  Those  barges  were  sharp  built 
both  fore  and  aft^  flat  bottomed,  about  twelve  feet 
broad,  and  seventy  feet  in  )ength.  They  sailed 
well  with  cbUon.  sails,  and  drew  very  little 
wat^r.  On^  i^l^rior  ii:i  decorationf  to  that  for 
die  /Vicerpy>  *w^  at  first  pmpared  Eor  hid 
Excellency;  but  the  Viceroy  chose  that  there 
should  be  no  ^  sort  o£  difference  between  them : 
sayii^,  that  *^such  a  distinctipn  would  be 
'*  more  discreditable  to  him  than  to  the  Embas- 
*'  sador.*'  .      \ 

The  number  of  craft  of  all  kinds  on  the  part 
of  the  river  near  the  city  was  immeiue ;  but  they 
were  all  conducted  without  confusion.  The 
watermen  were  uncommonly  expert ;  and  it  was 
not  unusual  to  see  a  large  boat  entirely  managed 
by  one  man,,  who  rowed,  sailed,  steered,  and 
smoked  his  pipe  at  the  same  time.  He  heM 
the  sheet  or  strong  rope  belonging  to  the  sail  with 
one  hand,  he  steered  the  boat  with  the  otiier, 
and  with  his  foot  he  pulled  an  oar,  which  he 
feathered  at  every  stroke  as  neatly  as  could  be 
done  by  the  hand. 
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A  brisk  and  favourable,  breeze  enabled  the 
barged  to  mike  no  inconsiderable  progress  against 
the  current  qf  the  river  for  some^  time  without 
the  aid  of  trackers.  The  Embassy  passed  by  a 
military  posd  neai*  ivhicU  ^ere  displayed  about 
a  dozei^  iron  guns,  frotn  tvro  to  four  pounders, 
of  a  clumsy  aLnd  heavy  mikke :  (he  thickness  of 
the  metal  at  the  mouth  being  eiqu^l  to  the  bore 
of  the  gun.;  They  seemed  scarcely  fit,  for  service* 
iho  preserved  at  that  tin^e  with  great  care,  each 
under  a  MrOoden  roof*  > 

The  river  became  3oon  contracted,  and,  was 
carried  thrionghia  defile  formed  between  ranges 
of  high  hillftf  whose  sides  wore,  indented/by  deep 
glen^  4$paj:ated  firom  each  other,  by  mrw^  lahd 
pajrallpl  ridges  of  naked  rock*  A.  chain  of  gr^^itc 
j^ooiuntains  bisginS)  indeed ^  At.  Han*cl^6*fo^, 
with  -^  dir^tiou:  to  the  southward.  The  gat^s 
apd  pavement  ipf  the  city  are  formed  of  g^qite 
tajcen  frwi;lhence.  *  The  small  intervenijpg:  val- 
^lies  iwerie  richly /cultivated  and  highly  pictu- 
resque. The  JDcce^ding  scene  es^hibited  the  con- 
trast of  an  extensive  plain  richly  and  variously 
cultivated  pn  one  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
. other,  mountains  rising  suddenly ,  from  .the 
water,  arid  apparently  higher  than  any  lA  Great 
Britain. ,  The  large-jieafed  chesi^lit,  and  pi^rple- 
,  leafed  tallow  treei  grew  ip  great  abiindancfej  az)d 
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were  opposed  to  the  defcp  green  of  the  towering 
larch,  and  the  shining  leaves  of  the  thick  and 
spreading  caihphbr  t^ee;  ydungshmhsofwhic3i 
iiave  been  already  taentioned  to  be  grdWing 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Bttdvia.  It  is  the 
only  species  of  the  faUitl  gttnus  gfioWiWg  in  CSii- 
na,  and  is  there  a  large  ^d  Vahiable  tin^l: 
ttee.  It  is  used  itt  tk^  be&t  buildings  ii>f  ^er^ 
kittd^  as  well  2(s  f^itiasts  of  Vti^ls;  ^tnd  bearft 
toQ  hi^  a  pitit  t&  tibw  bf  My^pdOt  ^exctp^  dit 
branches  being  cut  up  for  Ae  ^sfi^lf^ltf  tkedimg^ 
called  also  camphor,  which  it  afl^s;  This  sub- 
stance isobtaiiied  either  by  boiling:4ife  braMh^ft, 
twigs,  andiedves,  in  water,  upon  JLt  tjitir&ice  <if 
which  It  is  found  ipwimming  itt  tht  Ibrm  of  an 
dil;  or  adhering,  in  a  glutinous  &tt^)  to  a 
wooden  rod  with  vrhich  the  hoi^g  matter  U 
constantly  stirtied.  The  glutindUft'  ^tti^  is  th<^ 
Aii^<dd  with  chy  ind  iim^,  a^d'put  ^kito  tm 
eanhen  ves^l,  with  ^tidthei^olftbeMilife^iM  f«d- 
|i«rly  luted  over  it;  the  lower  ve!9^1^heiiig  phcetl 
over  a  slow  fire,  the  camphor  gmduiaifly  sublimes 
through  the  clay  and  lim^,  and -adheres  to  the 
sides  df  the  upper  vessel,  £>rimhg  a  cake  of  a 
^hap6  toTres^J^ng  to  the  Cavity  wliich  received 
it.  It  4s,  however,  fess  pure  atid  much  weaker 
than  what  is  discovered  in  la  fi^lid  state  among 
the  BbfrpB  of  the  trunk,  as  turpentine  is  found  in 
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dif&reQt  sorts  of  pines.    In  die  great,  bat  ill- 
peopled,  island  of  Borneo,  and  also  in  Japan; 
the  camphor  tree  is  felled  £ir  the  sole  pufposte  of 
finding  (his  costly  drug  in  sdbstance  among 'tl(e' 
splinters  of  the  trunk,  in  the'  same  mannk  as 
other  trees  are  felled  in  Lomsiana,  merely  for 
collecting  the  £ruit  diey  bear  ujkm  their  summits. 
The  Borneo  or  Japan  canqthor  is  .pure,  and  so 
very  strong,  as  readily  to  communicate  much  of 
its  odour  and  its  virtues  to  odier  inspissated  oils, 
which  thus  pass  for  real  camphor;   and  this 
adulterated  drug  is  sold  by  Chinese  artists  at  a 
vastly  lower  price  than  they  gave  themselves  for 
the  genuine  substance  from  Borneo  or  Japan. 
The  tallow  tree  grows  generally  near,  ^n4  the 
camphor  further,  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Great  quantities  of  die  arbor  xnta^  or  thuya,  grew 
to  a  prodigious  height  in  tlie  valley  in  which 
stands  thacity  of  Yen-choo-fbo.  The  riverbeyond 
that  [^ace  became  so  shallow,  that  the  the  barges 
drew  less  than  one  foot  water,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  bargemen  to  draw  them  forward  by  mere 
bodily  strength;  and  at  length  several  of  the 
peasants,  were  employed  in  removing  the  pebbles- 
covered  with  the  greeii  con^rva,  which  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  in  order  to  make  an  ar- 
tifiiiial  channel  for  tlie  passage  of  the  barges. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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Those  pebbles  consisted  .disefiy  of  fragments  of 
quartz  and  siliceous  stones. 

While  thus  delayed,  the  boats  were  overtaken 
by  two  genteel  young  men  who  were  curious  to 
see  the  Embassador,  and  followed  him  from 
Han-choo-foo*   They  were  honoured  themselves 
with  the  same  office  from  the  king  of  the  Leoo* 
quoo  islands.    Their  dress  was  a  very  fine  sort ' 
of  shawlt  manufactui^d  in  their  own  country^ 
dyed  of  a  beautiful  brown  colour,  and  lined  with 
the  fur  of  squirrels,  the  fashion  was  nearly  Chi- 
nese.   They  wore  turbans,  otoe  of  yellow,  the 
other  of  purple,  silk,  neatly  folded  round  their 
heads.    They  had  neither  linen  nor  cotton  in 
any  part  of  their  dress  that  could  be  perceived. 
These  young  men  were  well  looking,  tho  of 
a  dark  <:omplexion,  well-bred,  conversible  and 
communicative.    They  had  just  arrived  at  Han* 
choo-fbo  in  their  way  to  Pekin,  where  their 
chief  sends  delegates  regularly  every  two  years, 
.   charged  to  offer  the  tribute,  and  pay  homage 
from  their  master,  to  the  Emperor.  They  landed 
at  the  port  of  Emouy  in  the  province  of  Fo-chen, 
which  alone  was  open  to  those  strangers.    They 
understood  Chinese ;  but  had  also  a  proper  lan- 
guage of  their  own.    They  said,  that  no  Euro- 
pean vessel  had,  to  tlicir  recollection,  ever  touched 
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at  any  of  their  islands;  but  that,  xhould  they 
come  J  they  would  be  well  rec^ved ;  that  there 
was  no  prohibition  against  any  foreign  intw 
course ;  that  they  bad  a  fine  harbour  capable  of 
admitting  the  largest  vessels,  at  a  little  distance 
from  their  capital »  which  was  con^derable  in 
extent  and  population ;  that  they  raised  a  coarse 
kind  of  tea ;  but  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ghi** 
nese;  and  had  many  min^s  of  copper  and  iron; 
but  none  of  gold  or' silver  had  been  discovered^ 
From  tlie   geographical   position   of  thos? 
tslandsi  they  should,  if  dependent,  paturally  be^ 
long  to  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese.  Ti  e  latter 
were  indifferent  about  them«  but  the  former  first 
sent  an  embassy  to  diem  to  explore  their  strength 
and   situation,  and   afterwards   an  expedition 
against  them,  which  reduced  them  to  a  tributary 
state.    Upon  the  decease  of  the  prince,  his  suc- 
cessor receives  a  sort  of  investiture  or  cpnfirmat 
tion  from  the  Emperor  of  Chinat 

In  a  short  time  after  the  Embassy  proceeded 
on  its  journey,  the  h^ls  receded  somewhat  from 
the  river,  which  >ndened,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  less  shallow*  Th$  va)li«s  along  the  river 
were  cultivated  chiefly  in  sugar  canes,  then  air 
most  ripe»  apd  about  eight  feet  high.  Those  canes 
were  then  about  a  year's  growth;  aznl  being 

Vi 
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longer  jdihted,  with  an  equal  diameter,  contained 
probably  more  juice  than  those  of  the  West  In- 
dies.   The  joints  of  the  former  were  generally 
about  six  inches  in  length,  those  of  the  latter 
seldom  more  than  four.    The  cane  plantations 
in  China  belonging  to  individuals^  were  of  very 
little  extent;  and  theexpenceof  erecting  sugar 
mills  too  heavy  to  have  one  upon  each  planta- 
tion'.   The  business  of  extracting  the  juice  of 
the  cane,  and  of  bojiling  it  into  sugar  is,  diere,  a 
separate  undertaking  from  that  of  him  who  cul- 
tivated the  plant.    The  boilers  of  sugar  travel 
about  the  countiy,  with  a  small  apparatus  sufE- 
cifent  for  their  purpose,  but  which  a  West  India 
planter  wotild  consider  ais  inefficacious  and  con- 
temptible.   It  is  hot  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to-  traivel  with  this  apparatus,  as  there  are  few 
plantation^  of  which  some  part  is  not  accessible 
by  water-carriage.    A  feVIr  bamboo  poles  and 
mats,  are   deemed    sufficient  for  a  temporary 
building;  within' which,  at  one  end,  is  fixed  a 
large  iron  cauldl'on,  with  a  fire-place  and  flue, 
and  about  the  middle  a  pair  of  cyliiidfcrs  or 
rollers;  fitted  vertically  ih  a  frame:    These  are 
sometimes' of  haixl  wood,  iiid  frequently  of  stone. 
When  of  the*  former,  aboiit  six  or  right  inches 
of  thiatppcrexti-emitics'are'ciit  intoobfiijtit  cogs, 
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i^^^;^9rk  lato  c^ch^fjtl^pr;  and,  if  of!  the  l<iUer,j 
lif j[)(^jc^  cpllars  with  ^  teeth.  i»  tbpm  are  fastened 
EQji^id.  jt|i<;,jjppej:  ej^tfemities  of  the  sjone^,  Upoa 
the.top  of  Jtjie  axis  of  qpe  pf  the  cyli^ifjer.s  ^^ro- 
l^^d  fJ?9Ve  dieifr^me,  are  fixed  two.s^aft^.or 
levers,  curved  in  si^cha,  n^nner  as  19,  clear,  the 
frame  in  turning  ;i;o^pdU)e  rollers;  and  to, the 
en4o£t;h^se  shafts  are  yoked  two  bu^I^Q^s^,  who 
mqvipg  ix>unda$ixi  a.common  cattle  inilJ^^piiess 
th^  caxuef  betw;een.  the  cylinders,  and  express 
th?ir  jgiqQ,  which  is  conveyed  through  a  tube 
into:  the-  cauJdron,.  The  qmes,  (dfpriv^  of 
theix  juices,  becoi^v^,  htiuel^  by  me^s. of ; which 
those  juices  are  boiled  intoa  proper  consistence 
for.gr^ulationl  l^h^boikr  of  sugar  endeavours 
to  eifter  into  an  agreement  with  several  planters 
atatin;ie;^^  50  that  his  works,  erected  near  the 
ccjfJtJie  of  their  spyerai  plantations,  may  serve 
thqip  all  without  changing  his  establishment. 
During  the  time,  he  is  employed,  the.  servants, 
and  children  of  the  planter  are  busilj,ez]^aged 
in  carrying  canes,  to  the  mill. 

.  The  canes  are  planted  very  regiflarly  in  rows  ^ 
and  dhe  earth  carefully  heaped  up  alput  the  roots* 
Asip  the  West  Indies,  so  in  Ghi^a,  the  people 
employed;  in.  the  fields  during  this;;sefison,  are 
ob^rved  to* get  fat  and  sleek,  and  nmnyof  the. 
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Chinese  slaves  and  idle  persons  are  frequently 
missing  about  the  time  that  the  canes  becotne 
.ripe,  hiding  tlieroselves,  and  living  altogether  in 
the  plantations.  Under  the  roots  of  the  canes  is 
found  a  large  white  grub^  which,  fried  in  oil,  is 
eaten  as  a  dainty  by  the  Chinese. 

Ill  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canes  were  like- 
wise several  groves  of  orange  trees.  Of  the 
firuit  of  that  tree  there  was  a  great  variety  in  size 
and  colour.  Some  smaller  than  the  Portugal 
orange,  and  some  as  large  as  any  produced  in 
the  West  Indies ;  but  tlie  sweetest  and  richest 
was  a  deep'r(?d  orange^  prctferred  to  every  other, 
and  easily  distinguishable  by  its  pulp  adhering 
to  the  rind  only  by  a  Tery* few  slight  fibres. 
Most  klhds  of  fruit  were  served  to  the  travellers 
in  profusion.'  The  desert  generally  consisted  of 
grapes,  oranges,  apples,  pears,  chesnuts,  walnuts, 
pomegranates^  melons,  anda  feiiid  of  dates.  The 
Chiuese  want  some  European  ^iruits,  such  as 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspbei-rics,  and  olives? 
but  abound  in  othei^, ' Such  as  'the  see-chee,  and 
the  lee-chee,  which  are  not  produced  in  Europe. 
The  see-chee  is  a  flat.  Soft,  reddish  fruit,  widi  a 
smooth  skin,  containing  a  slight  acid  pulp,  with 
a  kernel  in  the  middle.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size 
of  a  middling  orange,  and  looks,  as  if  flattened 
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by  weight  from  a  gidbular  form.  The  kd-ohee^  is 
nottmichhiggeri  than. ft  large  cheity,  with  ai 
sktu  «fuU  of  soft  prickles*  The  taste  of  the 
pu^  is  taH;  aiid  it  covers  akemeli  in  pro* 
portion,  lirge.  The  lee-chee  is  often  preserv- 
ed, and'  ih>  that  state  has  somewhat  of  a  sweet 
taste;*-  -  -i-'-  -^"^  *    i^'v'     .::.*.... 

'<T4^'pi^)^  <^kh  liear:  large. cones liavc  hsir 
ii^  vSMik  i^iishid  hy  4;)ie  Cltinese^  as  tfaby  arc 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Itaiy.  EVcry  mountain; 
either  txyo  steep  or  too  rocky-  to  be  ^i^iied  to 
any  other  tise^  i^  planted  to  the  top  in  various 
kinds  of  pines ,  but  most  generally  with  the  hrch^ 
as  ^reieited  for  tfee  pnrfioscs  of  building. 

Oh  the  ^des  and  tops  of  eartheia  embank- 
ments dWidlilg  the  garden^  grounds;  and  grdves 
of  oniTJ^.die  tea  plant  was  for  the  fint  time  seen 
grbwinglike  a  common  shrub  scattered  carelessly 
about.  Ih  China,  wherever  it  is  regularly  cul- 
tivated, k  rises  from  the  seed  sown  in  rows,  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  each  other, 
in  land  kept  ftee  from  weeds.  It  is  seldom  sown 
on  flat  or  marshy  ground,  which  ii  reserved 
for  rice;  Vast  tracts  of  hilly  land  are  planted 
with  it,  particularly  in  ih^  province  of  IFo- 
chcn.  Its  perpendicular  gr<^wth  is  impeded,  ^for 
the  convenience  of  collecting  its  leaves^  which 
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is  dbhk  &tkt  in  spring,  andljtiri€e  a&enyatds  m 
the  course  of  the  smimier. .  Its  long  and  tender 
brahch^s  spHng  up  dlihost  fratn  the  root. ^vith" 
out  4ny4ntt;itrening  ^naiked  trunk*    It.Js ^ bushy, 
likii  a  rose-tfee,  and  the^xpaniSed  petals  of  (he 
flower  bear  some  resemblahc  eto  thai  qfi  tb^  rose* 
Every  information  received    concerning  the  tea 
phnt  ooncumd  ia  affinning  that  its  qu^ljtie^  rde- 
pended  both  uponitkd  scSI  m  wbicb  it  grew,  a^d 
the  :S0ge  at  which  <!he  leaves  were  f>Iuclsei^:  off  the 
tre^asvinell  as  upon;  the  mv^2Lgewfi^  ,o£  them 
aftertuardK.  The  lirgest.  and  oldest  j^ves,  which 
are  tfabiikaU:  esteexoedf  andfdestine4)for'the.  use 
of  the  lowest,  classes  <^  th/e  people,  »e  pflsn  ex.- 
posed  to)  safe  withlUttJe  previous  )K)ampyIadpii, 
and  still  retaining:  tbak .  jkind  of  illegible  taste 
which  is  common  to  most  fresh  pla^l^^i,,  bttt^^hich 
vamsfaes  in  a  ilittleiitirbet.  whilst,  the;.inore  es- 
sential flavour,  characteristic  of  e^icb. particular 
vegetable^  : remains   long  without  .diminution. 
The  young  leaves  undergo  itp  ;^ncon&iderable 
preparation  beforj?  tb^y  are  delivered  to  the  pur* 
chaser. :  Every  leaf  ^sfiea^br^U^.  the  fingers  o[ 
a  female,  who  rolls  it  Mp ,  almpst  tq  the  fprm 
it  had  assumed  bpfbrb  it  became  expanded  in  the 
|>rogress  of  its  growth*  .  It  is  afterwaicd;  placed 
upon  thin  plates  of  eartbeawstre  or  irpp)  made 
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much  .thv^neif:  dian.caAbfi  eiiecuted  by  artists 
out  pfCjiw^:  It  is  confid^flUy  9^id  in  the  cdun^ 
try,  th^t  no  plates  of  cqppgr  ^tf  qvcr  eqiplpyed 
f)rtha,t  pi;ypose.  i<ideed>  scarcely  jaftyAit^n&U 
U9e4  ^n;Qhui3)  ji;}  of  that  mAf^H  4^e^,h^ef  ^ppUf  ai 
tionof:^h^ch^8^rcoit^«. :  Thedtr^heq;  o](::iix)n 
plates  are  jil^pediQver.^  ch^coal  ftre^'whidi 
(hraws  a^U  reqia^qis^  moi&tare  -  from  the.  deaVeSi 
rendering  thefn  dry  aqd  qri^^'  .The<t)lQur;  and 
astringeucy  ofgiten  tea^  i^  though^tp  bfedemed 
&om  Uie  early  pcxiod  .at>.whi^  the'  feay^ftufwi 
|Jucked,.a4d>iyJbiphi  lil^^  ujbripe  fruits  are  genev 
rally  gr^m  ^dlacriid*  1  The  tea  i9;|Kiig|ced  in 
large  Qh^9t9  Sued  wth.>'ery  dun/plate^iof  :leitd, 
anci  the,d|i^d.l^Ves  of  some  large  Veg^tabkb.  It 
^  toq  tpie,  .4vtt  the  t^ris  prtesed  do^  info 
tho$e  clyest$:  by  the  ^^ed  fee^Jof  '  Ghito^b  Idiou- 
rcrs,.ap  grapes  are  pre$96d  by  the  n^ooden.iahoes 
of, European  peasants.;  in  Mrhich  last  case!,  the 
)ui<]es  are  puri^  by  i  tha  sab^quejot* :  £bniienl!a- 
tioni  Nojtwithstanding:  thil^rwejieaiilyr  dperation 
of  Chinese  packers,  the  Uppef  ranks  iiJeX^hinaare 
as  fond  of  tea  as  the  people  are,  and  particu- 
lady  solicitous  in  their  choice  of  it.  Thiit  of  a 
good  quality  ib  dearer  in  PekiAithan  in  iLondon. 
jt  is  sometunes,madei  up  into  balls,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.     A  strong  black  extract  also. 
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is  frequently  made  from  it.    Many  virtues  arc 
attributed  to  tea,  which  is  in  universal  use  through- 
out the  empire*  The  warm  infusion  of  any  aro- 
matic herb  is^  no  doubt,  likely  to  be  grateful 
to  persons  exhausted  by  fatigue,  ^frequently  occa- 
sioning a  violent  perspiration;    as  well  as  to' 
stomachs  labouring  with  indigestion.    One  of 
the  best  quail  ties,  perhaps,  of  it  is,  that- the  t^iste^ 
for  it  atid  the  habit  of  drinking  it;  at  all  timcsF 
lessens  the  relish  for  fermented  a;nd  inebriating 
Hquors.  Tbepoorinfiise  the  same  leaves  several 
times  over.    This  plant  is  cultivHt^d  in  several 
of  the  proviilcesofChina,  but  seldom  more  norths 
erly  than  thirty  degrees  beyond  the  Equator.  It 
thrives  best  between  that  pai-altel  and  the  line 
that  separates  the  temperate  from  the   totrid 
zone;  thoit  is  to  be  found  also  in  die  Chinesi^ 
province  of  Yunnan,  to  the  southward  of  it.    Sc^ 
veral  specimens  of  die  tea  plant,  and  of  others 
chiefly  cultivated  ib  China,  were  procured  by 
the  Embassador  and  sent  to  Bengal,  in   sbro^ 
parts  of  which  his  Excellency  had  been  infoimed 
were  districts  adapted  for  their  cultivation*  Such 
immense  quantities  of  tea  are  consumed  in  China, 
that  a  sudden  £ulure  of  a  demand  from  Europe, 
would  not  be  likely  tp  occasion  any  material 
din^tnutionof  its  prices  at  the  Ciunese  markets; 
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tho  it  linight  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to 
(he  particular  cultivators  yvho  are  in  the  habit 
now  of  supplying  the  Canton  merchants  with 
that  article  for  exportation. 

A  plant  very  like  the  tea  flourished,  at  this 
time,  oh'  the  sides  and  the  Very  tops  of  moun- 
tains; wherd  the  soil  cotisisted  of  little  more  than 
fracrtncnts  of  stone,  crumbled  into  a  sort  of  coarse 
earth  by  the  joint  actioh  of  the  siih  and  rain. 
The  Chinese  call  this  plant  cha-wha\v,  or  flower 
of  tea,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  one  to 
theodier;  and  because  its  petals,  as  well  as  the 
entire  flowers  bf  Arabian  jessamine  ar4  some- 
times mixed  aniojig  the  t^as,  in  order  to  increase 
their  fragrance^  This  plant,  the  cha-whaiv,  is  the 
camellia  sescmqiia  of  the  botanists,  and  yields  a 
imt,  from  whence  is  expressed  an  esculent  oil 
eqiral  to  the  best  which  comes  from  Florence. 
it 'is  cultivated  on  this  account  in  vast  abun- 
dlnce;  and  is  particularly  valuable  from  the  faci- 
lity of  it^  culture,  in  situations  fit  for  little  else. 

From  the  river  were  seen  several  excavations, 
made  in  extracting  from  the  sides  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hills,  the  pe-tun-tse,  useful  in  the  manufac* 
ture  of  porcelain.  This  material  is  a  species  of 
fine  granite,  or  compound  of  quarts,  feldspath, 
and  mica,  in  which  the  quartz  seamed  to  bear 


the  largest  proportion..  It  appears:  from  several 
Experiments,  that  ijt.isjlie  same  as  ^  gfowan- 
Stone  of  the  Coroish,  miners*  The,  micaceous 
part  in  some  of  this  grsp^ite  &^^];)otti  .fountnes, 
pften  contains  some  |i<f  t4ples,9f,  ifpf^  isx  ;  which 
case  it  will, not  .a,asiy^}r|tJ}C  £(?Jtter*j5:,pjjrposc. 
This  material  qau,b{^|saic]^  mu^h 

finer  by  the .  impr/^yed  IffilU,  oJf^  ^n^and,  than 
h^.  the  very  impei;fect .  ^aqjunefyf of  the.  Chinese* 
^  ind  at  a  cheaper  r^te»,,t}ij^  tfi^;  prepared  pe-tun« 
tsp  of  their  own,  fountry^  jniO^wjithstanding  the 
cheapness  of  labour  therie*  .    . 
.   The  kao-1,^1,  or  pprincip^l  patter  mixed  widi 
die  pe-tun-;tsey  is  the  gj^oMran-clay  also  of  the 
Cornish  miners.    The  y^ha-skc  of  the  Chinese 
is  the  English  soap-roclf ;  an(|  the  she-kan  is  as* 
serted  to  begypsiun.    It.  was  related  by  a  Chi- 
nese manufacturer  in  that  article,  that  the  asbestos 
or  incombustible  fossil  stpn<?,  entered  also  in- 
to the  composition'  of  porcelain*    A  village  or 
unwalled  town  called  Kin-te<;c|iin,  was  not  very 
far  distant  from  this  part  of  the  travellers'  route, 
in  which  three  thousand  furnaces    fw  baking 
porcelain,  were   said  to  be  lighted  at  a  time, 
and  gave  to  t^e  place,  at  night,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  town  oa  fire.    The  gpnius  or  spirit  of 
that  element  is^  indeed,  wi^  some  propriety* 
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the  principal  deity  worshipped  there.  The  ma- 
nu&cture  of  porcelain  is  said  to  be  precarious, 
from  the  want  of  some  prtecise  method  of  ascer- 
taining and  regulating  the  heat  within  the  fur- 
naces,  in  consequence  of  which,  their  whole  con- 
tents are  baked  sometimes  into  one  solid  and 
useless  massl  Mr.  Wedgwood's  thermometer, 
founded  on  the  quality,  observed  by  him,  and  al« 
ready  mentioned  in  this  work,  of  clay  contract- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fire  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  might  certainly  be  of  use  to  a  Chi* 
nesepoCter. 

After  sailing  a  few  days  up  the  river  Chen- 
tang-chaung,  the  weather,  almost  for  the   first 
tikne  since  the  arrival  of  the  Embassy  in  China, 
became  wet  and  gloorhy.     The  travellers  had 
been  long  enough  from  England,  to  be  surprised 
to  see  a  day  passing  in  November  without  any 
appearance  of  the  stm.   While  they  were  on  the 
grand  canal,  they  sometimes  experienced  boiste- 
rous, biit  seldom  rainy  weather.    The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  was  likewise  uncommonly  cold, 
in  a  latitude  less. than  thirty  degrees  from  the 
equinoctial  line.  They  were,  indeed,  in  a  coun- 
try of  mountains,  between  which   the  winds 
were  hemmed  in  a  .narr6^  passage,  and  excited 
Wnsakions  btc^^kl  in  consequence,  of  their  acce- 
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lefated  motion*  It  was  also  about  tlic  season  of 
the  change  of  the  monsoons,  which  are  constantly 
attended  by  violent  storms  of  thunder,  wind, 
and  rain,  extending  even  to  this  inland  pityvince* 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  sometimes  eai  ly 
in  the  day  so  low  as  forty -eight. 

At  the  town  of  Chan-san-shen,  the  river 
ceased  entirely  to  be  navi^ble.  This  river  takes 
its  rise  in  a  range  of  mountains  which  surround 
that  town  on  several  sides.  Its  whole  course 
does  not  exceed  two  hundred  miles:  being  gene*  ^ 
rally  through  a  hilly  and  little  frequented  coun* 
try ;  and  it  has  no  communication  with  any  con- 
siderable road,  river,  or  canal,  until  it  reaches 
Han-choo-foo.  Fewef  vessels  of  any  kind  are 
seen  upon  it,  than  in  anjr  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire where  the  Embassy  had  passed  by  water; 
and,  ijndeed,  it  was  less  adapted  for  navigation; 
but  even  here,  die  remotest  spot  was  cultivated 
and  populous.  Below  Han-choo-foo  the  river 
was  very  much  enlarged  and  crowded  withves* 
seh  of  every  kind  passing  to  and  from  the  East* 
ern  sea. 

Another  river  takes  its  rise  to  the  southward' 
of  the  same  mountains,  on  which  the  Embassy 
was  to  embark  after  passing  by  land  over  the 
intermediate  space.    The  great  road  from  Pckin 
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to  Gsnton  lay  through  Nan-l^n,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire;  but  the  necessity  of  going 
to  Han-choo-&o,  between  which  and  Canton 
the  intercourse  by  land'was  rare,  led  die  present 
travellers  thro  .routes  perhaps  untrdd  by  Euro* 
peans  before.  They  had,  therefore,  a  £ur  op- 
portunity  of  observing  the  real  state  of  some  of 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

The  amicable  visits  between  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Embassador  were  repeated  in  their  covered 
barges,  as  well  as  on  the  day  during  which  pre- 
parations  were  making  for  their  journey  by  land« 
From  the  Viceroy's  station  as  governor  of  two 
great  provinces,  and  from  his  kindred  to  the  Em- 
peror, no  subject  in  China  could  be  higher,  or 
was  entitled  to  more  profound  forms  of  respect 
from  all  other  classes  of  Chinese ;  but  his  meek 
mind  seemed  to  shun  all  show  of  superiority* 
He  insisted  both  on  Chow-ta-Zhin  andVan-ta* 
Zhin  sitting  in  hi$  presence,  who  were  thus  en* 
abled  to  assist  at  the  interviews  he  had  with  his 
Excellency;  nor  was  the  Chinese  interpreter, 
under  any  constraint  before  him.  v  He  succeeded 
to  Sun-ta-Zhin  in  a  regular  and  almost  daily 
con'espondence  with  the  Emperor,  from  whom 
he  conveyed  several  gracious  messages  to  the 
Embassador*  The  conversation  with  the  Viceroy 


tuvbed  frequently  on 'the.  grievances  to  which 
fprei^ers,  and  particularly  the  English,  were 
sutj<fcted  at  Canton.  His  natural  benevolence 
disposed  him  to  attend  toisuch  complaints;  and 
Ghow-ta-Zhin,  whom  he  had  :takeh  into  his 
cdnfidencCy  and  upon  whose  attachment  the  Em- 
bassador had  reason  to  rely,  undertook  to  explain 
and  press  the  matter  to  him  in  private.  It  might 
be  advantageous,  likewise,  that.the  remonstrances 
thus  made  might,  in  the  Viceroy's  private  dis- 
patches written  during  the  journey,  reach  his 
Imperial  Majesty  unmixed  with  other  subjects. 

The  Viceroy  and  Embassador  were  soon  in- 
formed ^  that  every  thing  was  ready  for  pursuing 
theif  journey.  Some  little  diflSculty  had,  how* 
ever,  occurred  in  the  preparations  for  it.  So  nu- 
merous a  party  Cad  seldom  passed  that  way.  A 
proportionate  number  of  horses  were  not  easy  to 
be  found  at  once,  in  a  country  where  none  are 
ufled  for  agriculture,  where  the  lowest  classes  of 
people  travel  on  foot,  and  the  highest  in  palan- 
quins borne  by  men.  The  Embassador's  guards 
in  their  scarlet  pliunes,  and  with  shining  arms, 
Weve  considered  as  gentlemen  entitled  to  be  car- 
ried. The  Chinese  thought  it  necessafy,  indeed, 
to  provide  some  kind  of  carriage  for  every  Eu- 
ropean belonging  to  the  Embassy*     The  defi- 
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ciency^ofhorsss  wa98ti(>plied  b^rciuddsitotwihich 
baitibdo  poiies  were  fastened/  and  thoie  poles  . 
carried  ott-  men  s^  shoulders.    Several  of  diese 
men  widi  their  tattered  garments,  and  sirarw  hats 
and  sandals^  ware  howiever  so  mea^,  and  looked 
Vo  milch  weaker  than  those  they  carried^  that 
manyof^  tatter,  blushingatthecontrast,  quitted 
their  vehicles  and  continued  their  route  on  foot. 
The  road  was  first  over  rising  grounds,  and  af-* 
terwards  in  narrow  valliesj  and  through  low  and 
morassy  rice  grounds,  over  a  causeway  raised 
between  two  stones  walls^  and  covered  with  fine 
gravel  l)r6ught  from  the  neighbouring  mountains* 
No  wheel  carriages  being  used  in  this  part  of  the 
cotintry,  the  causeway  was  narrow,  but  perfectly 
smooth  and  level.     To  the  southward  of  the 
road,  were  several  round  and  steep  conical  hills 
detached  from  each  other,  covered  with  grass 
and  shrdbs,  and  of  so  regular  a  figui*e,  and  of  io 
uniform  a  slope  fix)m  the  siimmit  to  the  base, 
that  they  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
fimned  by  art.   They  consisted  of  blue  coarse-* 
grained  limtetone«    Beyond  these  were  qiames, 
out  of  which  were^dug  stones  beautifully  white 
and  shining.    Theyconristed  of  ^piarts;  in  its 
purest  state,  and  wei^  used  in  the  mami£icture 
of  porcelain  for  pe-tun-tse  by  the  Chinese. 
vajL.iii*  X        • 
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Throu^oiit  this  short  land  journeyt  and  £u^ 
from  all  great  roads,  not  a  mile  was  travelled 
ivithont  a  village ;  nor  a  spot  observed,  except 
itnere  rocks,  or  perpendicular  heights,  that  was 
itiot  under  cultivation.  The  villages  were  not 
surrounded  by  walls,  but  were  adorned  with 
handsome  gateways  at  their  extremities.  The 
rocky  places  appeared  to  have  been  denuded 
of  the  earth  which  had  covered  them  formerly, 
in  order  to  place  it  on  a  surface  where  it 
might  become  more  conveniently  a. medium 
for  the  nutriment  of  plants.  ,  Where  the  ikce 
of  the  hill  or  mountain  is  not  nearly  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  level  surface  of  the  earth,  the  slope 
is  converted  into  a  number  of  terraces  one  above 
another,  each  of  wliich  is  supported  by  mounds 
of  stohe«  By  this  management  it  is  not  unccnn** 
mon  to  see  the  whole  face  of  a  mountain  com« 
pletely  cultivated  to  die  summit.  Thesie  stages 
are  not  confined  to  the  culture  of  any  partictilar 
vegetableii  .  Pulse,  grain,  yaras^  sweet  potatoes^ 
onions,  carrots,  turnips^  and  a  variety  of  other 
culinary  plants  are  produced  upon  them.  A  re- 
servoir is  simk  id  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
rain  water  collected  in  it  is  conveyed  by  channels 
successively  to  the  diCferent  terraces  placed  upon 
the  mountain's  side^»    In  spots  too  nagged,  bar- 
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TeiirSt^y  ^r  high  for  raising  other  plants,  the 
camellia  sesanqua»  and  divers  firs,  particularly 
ihe  larch,  are  cultivated  with  success. 

The  collection  of  manure  is  an  object  of  to 
much  attention  with  the  Chinese,  that  a  prodi* 
-gious  number  of  old  men  wd  women,  as  well 
as  of  children,  incapable  of  much  other  labour^ 
are  oonstandy  employed  about  the  streets,  pidktic 
roads,  banks  of  canals  and  rivers,  with  baskets 
tied  before  them,  and  holding  in  their  hands 
small  wooden  rakes  to  pick  up  the  dung  of  ani- 
mals, and  ofl&ls  of  any  kind  that  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  manure ;  but  above  all  others, 
except  the  dimg  of  fowls,  the  Chinese  Birmers, 
like  the  Romans,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Columella,  prefer  soil,  or  the  matter  collected 
by  nightmen  in  London,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
it  is,  in  £icr,  applied  to  the^ssuneuses;  as  has 
already  been  alluded  to  in  describing  a  visit  to 
the  Lowang  peasant,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  This  manure  is  mixed  sparingly  with  a 
portion  of 'stiff  loamy  earth,  and  formed  into 
cakes,  dded  afterwards  in  die  sun.  In  this  stalb 
at  sometimes  becomes,  an  object  of  cpomierce, 
and  is  sold  to  &rmers,  who  never  employ  it  in  a 
compact  state.  Their  first  care  is  to  oQHAtnict 
large  cisterns  fer  containing,  besides  thqse  ctkcs 
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and  dung  :of  every  kiftdi  all  sorts  of  v^etablc 
iiiatler»  as  leaves,  or  rbots,  or  stefts  of  phnts, 
mud  from  the  canals^  andoflGiIsof  ammab»  even 
to  the  shavings  caUfdcd  by  tlie  barbers.  With 
aU  iJiese  they  mix  ai  teucfa.  animal  water  as  can 
be  coUectedy  or  of  oammMi  water/  as  will  dilute 
^le  whole;  and  ia  thisatatef  generally  in  the  act 
qS  putrid  fermentadon,  they  tf^Iy*  it  to  the 
ploughed  or  broken  earth.  In  vaiious  parts  of  a 
larm,  and  near  paths  adid  roads  large  earthen 
vessels  are  buried  to  the  edge*  in  the  ground, 
for  the  accommodatLaii  of  the  labourer  or  pas- 
•engev  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  them.  In 
small  retiring  housds  built  also  upon  the  brink 
of  Foadsy  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages^ 
rcserroirs  are  constructed  of  compact  materials 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  whatever  they  re- 
ceive, and  straw  is  carefully  thrown  over  the 
sttr£ice  from  time  to  time  to  stop  the  evi^cMation* 
And  such  a  Value  is  set  upon  the  principal  ingre- 
dient for  manure,  that  the  oldest  and  most  help 
less  persons  are  not  deemed  wholly  useless  to 
iht  lamily*by  whkli  diey  ar&  supported. 

The  quantity  of  manure  collected  by  all  these 
mt^uis,  must  however  be  still  inade<piate«to  diat 
of  the'  tulttii^  ground,  which  bears^  so  vast  a 
proportion  to  the  whole  sur£ioe  of  die  oountry » 
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It  is  lescrvad  dierefbrei  in  tlie  first  iB&taiia^i  Sot 
tht  puipcNie  of  procuiing  a  quick  sutceftsida  «f 
cttlinaiy  vegdaUesi  and  for  forciiig  the  |^nD4w>- 
tkm  i>f  flowers  and  fruit.  Atucmg  the  ^gegetifbkl 
laised  mos^geneially  aiid  in  the  greatfst.quliiitih 
ties  is  a  species  or  valiety  of  bxassica^  called  hf 
the  Chinese  Pe-tsai,  or  white  herb,  'wfaich  is  of  a 
delicate  taste,  somewhat  resembling  what  is  caVkd 
co$s4ettuce,  and  is  much  relished  in)  China  by 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  Whole  acres  of  if 
are  planted  every  where  in  the  vicinity  of  popu^ 
.  lous  citia ;  and  it  was  sometimes  difiiqult  to  ysiss 
on  a  morning  through  the  crowds  of  wJbeelJbar^ 
rows  and  l^nd-carts  loaded  with  thi^  pla(it  go^ 
inginto  the  gates  of  pekin  and  Han-choo-foo. 
It  seanos,  to  thrive  best  in  the  northern  provinces^ 
where  it  is  salted  fo#  winter  consumption,  and 
in  that  state  is  often'  carried  to  the  6outhwtu*d 
andeacchanged  for  rice*  That  grain  and  diat 
herb,  together  witha  relish  of^lick  orofopions^ 
in  r€|opi  of  animal  food,  and  followed  by  a  little 
infusion  of  coarjse  teai  serve,  often  as  a  meal  for  a 
Chines  peasant  or  mi^chaiiic. '  The  Chinese  hus« 
bmitttan  always  steeps  the  seeds  he  intends  to 
sow  in  lii|uid  manure,  until  they  swell,  and  ger« 
minatien  be^Jis  to  aj^ar,  which  eixperience,  he 
says»  has  tau^  him  to  havethe  efifect  of  hasten^ 
ingthe  growth  of  plaints,  as  lireU  as  bf  defending 
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them  against  the  insects  hidden  in  the  ground 
in  which  the  seeds  were  sown.  Perhaps  this  me- 
thod has  preserved  the  Chinese  turnips  firmn  the 
fly  that  is  often  fatal  to  their  growth  elsewhere. 
To  the  roots  of  plants  and  fruit  trees  the  Chinese 
&rmer  applies  liquid  manure  likewise,  as  contri* 
buting  much 'towards  forwarding  their;,  growth 
ind  vigour.  The  Roman  author,  already  quoted 
in  this  chapter,  relates,  that  a  similar  practice 
had  much  improved  the  apples  and  vines  of 
Italy. 

The  great  object  of  Chinese  agriculture,  the 
production  of  grain,  is  generally  obtained  with 
Kttle  manure  i  and  without  letting  the  land  lie 
fallow.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  plants,  such  as 
a  species  of  the  epidendron,  that  is  capable  of 
vegetating  in  air  alone.  Others,  as  buflbous  roots 
and  succulent  plants,  which  thrive  best  in  sand» 
and  a  great  v^^iety  in  water;  but  with  those  ex* 
ceptions,  virgin  or  vegetable  earth  is  the  proper 
bed  of  vegetation ;  *and  whatever  may  bethe  theo* 
ryof  the  agricultifraf  art,  its  practice  certainly 
requires  that  .there  should  be  givcQ  to  the  soil 
such  a  texture  and  consistency  as  may  be  found 
most  suitable  to  the  plants  intended  to  be  raised. 
,  Such  a  texture  may,  in  most  cases,  be  ^>blauned 
by  the  application  of  manures,  beijig  generally 
a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  that 
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have:  u])dergoiie  the  puM&clive  feftncAtaitioii* 
A  mikilage  is  thus  f<»ined  which,  besides  any 
other  changes  it  may  jiroduce,  is  found  to  g^vt 
a  new  consistence  to  the  soil  with  which  it  comet 
in  contact,  to  render  clay  more  friable,  and  to 
give  teoacity  to  light  and  s^y  soils ;  as  well  as 
to  maintain  in  both  a.  proper  degree  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. ' 

A  mixture  of  earths  in  due  proportion  has ' 
been  sometimes  substituted  with  success  in  the 
deficiency  of  manure.  Thus  marl,  which  is  ge* 
nerally  a  composition  of  calcareous  earth  and 
clay,  andof  itself  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  has 
been  found  to  act  in  certain  soils  as  excellent  ma* 
nure;  and  a  surface  of  strong  loamy  clay  may, 
widi  addition  of  sand  and.  water,  be  rendered  an 
advantageous  medium  fi>r  the  si^)|i9rt  of  yegc* 
table  life* 

The  Egyptians  were  early  acquainted  with  the 
benefits  that  arise  from  giving  a  dui;  degree  of 
consistency  to  the  soil.  To  this  end  they  regu* 
larly  strewed  a  quantity  of  sand  upon  the  Isptids 
which  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  inuudg* 
tions  of  the  Nile  had  rendered  richiind  adhesive 
to  excess.  Sea  sand  is  likewise  the  best  addition 
for  thispurpose;  forsalt,  which  i's  to  welLknown, 
Md  uscdi  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  iquilities» 
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iprfaen  employed  in  klkrgt  prqpoition>  attdir 
dien  injurious  to  ^  fertilicyt  df  till  sdib^  pio- 
duces  contrary  efifects  when  sparingly  strewed 
upon  animsil  or  Tegelable  sufostanees;  as  is  die 
cisi  in  the  particles  of  sea  sand,  When  it  tends 
to  promote  the  putre&ctive  fermentation,  which 
is  fiiyourable  to  vegetaUot). 

By  practices  similar  to  all  these,  the  Chinese 
fiuppiy  tbe;de(ciency  of  manure.    In  suiting  the 
tettineof  the  soil  to  ihe  nature  of  the  plant  to  be 
cpsed  irom  it,>  diey,  indeed,  are  inde&tigable. 
They'aarc  ennstanily  changing  earth  from  one 
piece: ofground to  anotlier ;  mixing  sand  with  that 
which  they  find  to  be  too  adhesive;  and  clay 
or  loam  where  the  soil  appears  too  loose;  and 
having'thus  given  to  their  land  die  consistency  it 
r^iliped,-dielr  next  care  is  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming dry  and  rigid,  that  the  circulation  of  the 
•  jtrices  tfiiy  not  he  obstructed .  Almost  every  part 
iofthc  country  bping  intersected  by  rivers  and 
canalif,  abundaneeof  wateris  always  near  at  hand; 
and  it  i^mainfcd  only  for  them  to  contrive  the 
-fnesins  of  conveying  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary 
to^  plants  grounds.     And  thus  they  reap 
'fiill  and  constant  crops  without  following,  and 
.M&iMimdl^without  manure. 

The  irrigattoti  of  lands  in  China  is  reduced  to 
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1  syateni,  and  is  considered  as  a  kadiiig.  |^iii« 
cipleof  agricidtural  skill.  Besides  the  methotls  pf 
lifting  and  conveying  water  already  mentioned^ 
as  practised  among  the  husbandmen  in  Ghiiia» 
aiiotlier,  more  eflbctual,  and  ingenious,  is  ^theic 
chain  pump.  The  machine  of  diat  name  se 
common  now  in  an  improved  state  on  board  of 
English  ships  of  war^  differs  prindpaliy  from 
the  Chinese  pump,  in  the  circumstance  o&  the 
European  pump  being  worked  thro  cylindrical 
chambers,  whereas  in  China  they  are  tmiver- 
sally  square.  Most  Eastern  naticNOs  seem  to  haVe 
been  acquainted  at  an  early  period  with  the  ma- 
chine for  raising  water,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Egyptian  wheel,  which  was  however  un- 
known in  Europe  till  the  Saracens  introduced  it 
into  Spain,  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  imder  a 
very  awkward  form :  being  little  more  than  wisps 
of  hay  tied  to  a  rope  which  turned  upon  a  wheel; 
one  part  of  which  being  immersed  in  the  water^ 
each  wisp  imbibed  a  portion  of  that  fluid,  and 
discharged  it  at  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  wheel; 
but  the  Chinese  pump  consists  of  a  hollow  wooden 
trunk,  divided  in  tlie  inside  along  the  middle  by 
a  board  into  two  compartments.  Flat  and '  square 
pieces  of  wood,  coiTesponding  exactly  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  are  fiaed  to  a 
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chain  which  turns  over  a  roller  or  smaH  wheel 
placed  ateacbextremityoftbetrunl:.  Thesquare 
pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  chain  move  with  it 
round  the  rollers^  and  lift  i^  a  yolume  of  water 
equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  hollow  trunk,  and 
are  tlierefbre  called  the  lifters.    The  power  used 
in  working  this  machine  is  applicable  in  three 
dififerent  ways.    If  the  machine  be  intended  to  * 
lift  a  great  qi:^ntity  of  water,  aeveial  sets  of  large 
wooden  anns  are  made  to  project  from  various 
parts  of  the  lengthened  axis  of  the  rollers,  over 
which  the  chain  and  lifters  tuni.    Those  arms 
are  shaped  like  the  letter  T,  and  made  round  and 
smooth  for  the  foot  to  rest  upon.  The  axis  turns 
upon  two  upright  pieces  of  wood,  kept  steady  by 
a  pole  stretched  across  them.     The  machine 
being  fixed,  men,  treading  upon  the  projectii^ 
arms  of  the  axis,  and  supporting  themselves  upon 
the  beam  across  the  uprights,  conmiunicate  a 
rotatory  motion  to  the  chain,  the  lifters  attached 
to  which  draw  up  a  constat  and  copious  stream 
of  water.  The  chain  pump  is  applied  to  die  pur^ 
•pose  of  draining  grounds,  transferriwg  water  from 
one  pond  or  cistern  to  another,  or  raising,  it  to 
small  heights  out  of  rivers  or  canals. 

AhoCher  method  of  working  this  macliine  is 
by  yoking  a  buffalo  or  other  animal  to  a  large 
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horizontal  wheels  connected  by  cogs  with  the 
axis  of  the  rollers,  over  which  the  lifters  turn. 
This  mode  was  observed  by  the  present  travellers 
only  at  Chu-san. 

A  small  machine^of  this  kind  is  worked  merely 
by  the  hand,  with  t^e  assistance  of  a  trundle  and 
simple  crank,  such  as  arfe  applied  to  a  common 
grindstone,  and  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  chain  pump.  This  last  method  is  general 
throughout  the  empire.  Every  labourer  is  in  pos- 
session of  such  a  portahle  machine :  an  imple- 
ment to  him  not  less  useful  than  a  spade  to  a9 
European  peasant.  The  msiking  of  those  ma^ 
chines  .gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
artificers. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  short  land  journey, 
not  a  spot  was  seqa  that  was  not  cultivated  with 
industry.  The  soil  in  many  places  was  indif- 
ferent; but  die  people  were  in  proportion  active 
in  their  eflbrts  to  fertilize  it.  On  the  small  ter- 
faces,  the  hoe  served  the  purpose  of  a  plough  in 
turning  up  the  soil.  The.  husbandry  is  singu- 
larly neat :  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  The  Chi* 
nese  are  said  to  use  the  drill  plough  in  some  ijf 
the  provinces;  but  the  plough  which  the  pre^nt 
travellers  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  was 
the  simpkst  possible.    U  is  drawn  by  a  single 
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iNiffiJo,  and  nanaged  by  a  single  person.  It  has 
butcyne  handk,  and  na  coulter,  which  is  deemed 
tuineoessary,  as  there  is  no  lea  ground,  and  con- 
sequendy  no  turf  to  cut  through  in  China. 

Thoinns  are  common  in  the  great  roads  of 
China,  fo  few  travellers  passed  through  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  no  houses  bf  that  kind 
were  to  be  found  which  were  diought  fit  for  die 
ti^ceptionof  the  Embassy,  in  the  town  where  they 
arrived  at  ni^t«  It  was  situated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  the  party  wattoen^ikthe 
next  day«  The  piMc  building  in  which  the 
young  men  of  the  district  were^xamined  fortheir 
degi^es,  was  now  provided  for  the  strangers ;  and 
it  was  quickly  rendered  sufficiently  commodious 
for  that  purpose* 

The  examinations  of  students  for  degrees  are 
said  to  be  always  public. .  The  body  of  auditors 
who  attend,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  gover- 
nor and  chief  magistrates  of  the  district,  who 
preside,  must  awe  any  disposition  to  partiality 
in  the  judges.  Some  oral  questions  are  put,  and 
flonie  are  given  iin  writing,  to  the  candidates,  as 
in  Eng^sh  colleges.  The  rewards  of  those  who 
su<^ce^,  are  not  confined  to  the  honours  of  the 
university ;  for  these  become  the  ascending  st^ 
which  lead  to  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
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sute«  Even  those  who  £ul  in  the  main  pursuitt 
hare,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  made  such 
acquirements  as  fit  them  for  useful  avocations^ 
and  add  to  the  general  mass  of  knowledge  in  so- 
ciety. A  method  also  of  advancement  so  open 
toall  classes  of  men,  tends  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  power^  finpm  attaining  which  no  individual  is 
]pxecluded«  Tho  the  opulent  youth  have  no  doubt 
greater  facilities  and  better  opportunities  pf  in« 
struction,  than  the  children  of  the  poor,  yet  ge- 
nius may  have  occasionally  the  strength  to  coun<» 
terbalance  such  disparity;  and  at  any  rate,  the 
possibility  of  success  is  an  enjoyment  even  to 
tfaosewhoareneverlikely  to  obtain  it.  The  ge* 
neral  persuasion,  likewise,  that  authority  has 
been  acquired  thro  merit,  must  contribute  to  in- 
sure respect  and  obedience  to  it,  unless  a  gross 
abuse  of  it  should  talqe  place;  against  which  the 
possession  ofabilitesslnd  knowledge  is  not  always 
a  security.  Sucha  system  of govemmentpronuses 
indeed  great  benefits  to.  society;  and  can  fail 
only  when  the  temptation  to  do  evil  is  greater 
thian  the  strength  of  principle  and  the  risk  of 
being,  detected  in  the  sacrifice  42f  it.  The  poor 
and  private  individuals  in  China,  who  have  no 
means  of  conmmnicating  dieir  complaints,  or 
declaring  their  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of 
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their  particular  rulers,  are  left  in  great  measure 
at  their  mercy ;  and  ioreigners,  when  in  the  same 
predicament,  are  equally;  liable  to  suflfer.  The 
Embassador  therefore  took  every  opporttmity, 
which  his  acquaintance  with  the  Viceroy,  and 
the  latter's  own  honourable  disposition  furnished 
him,  of  impressing  upon  his  mind  the  necessity 
of  his  protecting  the  strangers  at  Canton  from 
the  oppressions  of  the  Hop-po  or  collector  of  the 
customs,  and  other  inferior  officers  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  that  port.  The  Viceroy 
was  guarded  in  his  promises,  but  seemed  sin- 
cere in  his  intentions  of  doing  all  the  good  he 
could. 

Upon  a  subsequent  visit,  the  Viceroy  said  to 
the  Embassador  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
pains  that  would  be  taken  to  impress  his  mind 
against  the  British  nation  by  many  of  the  people 
he  was  going  to  govern ;  but  tliat  he  thought  not 
only  justice  to  the  English,  but  die  honour  of  his 
country  required  a  change  in  its  conduct  towards 
them*  Yet  considerable  as  was  the  authority  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  firm  as  his  footing  might  be 
supposed^  his  situation  Mas  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties. Beside  the  men  in  office  at  Canton,  in- 
terested in  preventing  the  redress  of  the'  grie- 
vances occasioned  by  themselves,  and  accustomed 
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to  teat  foreigners  with  contempt  as  well  as  with 
injustice ;  they  had  also  prejudiced  enemies  at 
court,  particularly  his  own  predecessor,  who 
might  consider  reform,  as  a  censure  upon  him 
who  had  su&red  the  adbuse;  but  beside  all  these, 
another  consideration  of  weight  dwelt  upon  his 
mind ;  for  he  was  aware  of  the  peremptory  style 
in  which  requests,-  made  by  his  Excellency  at 
Pekin,  had  been  refused'  by  the  prime  minister 
Ho-choong*taung.  He  knew  not  how  such  a  re- 
(tisal  might  be  represented  by  the  Embassador  to^ 
the  court  of  Great  Britain;  but  that  if  he  eiidea* 
vouredto  excite  resentment ihene,  any  iuture  ap- 
pearances of  such  resentment  against  his  country 
would  render  die  Viceroy  criminally  answqable 
in  the  eyes  of  his  ovm  government,  &r  any^  £i- 
voiur  shewn  by  him  to  the  £nglish  im  the.  mean 
time ;  and  that  he  wished  to  be.  per&cdy  satisfied 
in  that  respect.  The  Embassador. was  not  ^qaite 
certain  that  this .  apprehension  had.  sprung  from 
the  Viceroy  s  own  mind.  Itmight  hive  aiiseH 
fram  a  still  higher  source;  but,  at  atiy^rate,it  was 
an  indication,  that  from  a  sense «  of.  .the  EngUsh 
land  forces' in  India«  and  of  their  strength,  eirer^ 
where  by  sea,  the  British  qation  was  felt  to  be  too 
powerful  not  to  require  som^nianagemeht  tawarcb 
it,  even  from  the  proud  emfix^  of  China. .  His 
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J&cellency  acknowledged  to  the  Viceroy  that  lif 
had  enteitainedsojne  doubts  of  thedifpositionoF 
the  court  or  ministers  of  Pdcin  tqi/rards  his  coUn* 
try;  butia  coiQsequeiice  of  the  explanations  which 
the  Bmpeior  s  minister  who  accompanied  him  to 
Hto-choo*(bo,  as.  well  as  he,  Ae  Viceroy,  gave 
him  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  real  sentiments;  he 
relied  on  the  assurances  thai  were  thus  sotlemnly 
made  to  him  of  a  particular  fitttention  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  .British  subjects  in  China,  and  had 
expressed  already  this  reliance  in  the  accounts 
which  he  had  transmitted  of  his  negotiation 
from  Uan*choo«fbo  to  the  English  govemmentt 
which,  he  doubted  not,  Would  confide  in  the  ac« 
complishmentof  thepromises'made  tohim«  The 
Viceroy  then  assked  the  Embassador  if  he  could 
authoriKhitn  to  promise  aproofoftlie  continue 
ance.of  hisgood  disposition,  by  the  King  s  writ* 
ing  soon  to  lits  Imperial  Majesty,  and  by  sending 
again  a  minister  to  Ghana,  if  the  Eciiperor  were 
disposed  to  allow" of>  such,  not  with  the  paradft 
and  expente  of  the  present  Embassy,  but  simply 
as  a  testimony  of  the  subsisting  friendship  of  his 
Sritannic  Miyesty#  Tothisunexpectedproposal, 
hii  Excellency  venitui^d  to  answer  by  sayings 
tiuit  die  King  would  jHDbably  haire  no  Ji&cukf 
in  writing  to  the  Eaiperor,  to;  a^knowlo^  di; 
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presents  sent  hy  him,  and  to  thank  him  Tar  the 
honourable  reception  of  the  Embassy :  a  circum- 
stance distinct  from  the  objects  of  it,  all  of  which 
he  still  hoped  might  be  brought  about  in  time ; 
but  that  the  distance  of  the  two  empires  from  each 
other,  aind  the  uncertainty  of  sea  voyages  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  period  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  Embassy.  The  Viceroy  concluded 
the  conversation  by  saying,  that  he  would  im- 
mediately dispatch  a  courier  to  court,  to  relate 
the  substance  of  the  conference;  together  with 
such  suggestions  from  himself  as  would,  he 
trusted,  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  Emperor 
on  all  points. 

The  party  had  scarcely  embarked  anew,  when 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  rain  either  retarded 
or  entirely  stopped  their  progress^  After  the 
showers  had  ceased,  their  efiect  iii  swelling  the 
river  still  continued,  and  its  current  being  fa- 
vourable, they  proceeded  rapidly  along  the  stream  • 
About  the  city  of  Koang-sin-foo  the  weather  was 
again  wet,  cold,  and  gloomy.  The  country  had 
also  a  rude  appearance.  Qn  each  bank  of  the 
river  were  sometimes  lai*ge  masses  of  naked  rock, 
ofvast  height,  and  resembling  the  rough  scenes 
of  nature  which  had  been  deemed  to  be  exagge- 
rated in  Chinese  drawings.   The  rpck  was  a  kind 
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of  dark  red  freestone,  of  which  regular  pieces 
were  sometimes  cut  out  for  building,  as  from  a 
quany. 

The  river  was  become  now  so  large  and  deep, 
that  the  covered  barges  of  the  Embassy,  necessa- 
rily used  in  shallow  water,  were  changed  for 
larger  and  more  convenient  yachts. 

Whenever  the  wind  was  contrary,  or  t|ie 
course  of  the  river  winding,  or  the  progress  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Embassy  odierwise  retarded, 
it  w^s  usual  for  several  of  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  it,  to  quit  their  vessels  in  order  to  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  canal^;  or  to 
strike  across  the  country,  in  ofder  to  observe 
whatever  objects  offered  to  their  view,  and  to  ob- 
tain every  information  they  were  able.  Two  of 
the  gentlemen,  who  seldom  £dled  to*  take  such 
excursions  every  day,  were  once  very  rudely  in- 
terrupted by  a  mandarine  attended  by  some  in- 
solent soljdiers,  aiid  who  ordered  the  strangers 
to  return  onboard,  threatening  to  send  them  there 
by  force,  unless  they  -would  immediately  com- 
ply. GhoVv-ta-Zhin  and  Van-ta-Zhin,  who 
heard  of  the  circumstance,  had  the  soldiers  laid 
jBat  on  the  floor,  and  held  by  some  of  themiHtary 
attendants,  while  others  were  ordered  to  strike 
them  with  a  piece  of  slit  bamboo :  a  ptmishment 
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XLSuiiL  in  Clxma  for  small  offences.  Bat  the  per- 
fions^who  were  ill  treated  «icceeded  in  obtaining 
faff[  the 'floldiers  i  remiissibn  of  that  sentence. 
Clioif^ta-Zhihi  however,  lodged  a  complaint  be- 
fore tile  Viceroy  against  the  mandarine,  who  was 
theprihcipal  oflfeader ;  and  could  have  been  actiiat* 
ed  in  the  present  instance  by  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  making  a  wanton  abuse  of  his  authority, 
against  persons  whom  he  imagined,  as  foreigners, 
to  be  withoutprotection*  Little  chance  of  a  mild 
exertion  of  power  could  the  unprotected  peasants 
have  in  the  district  where  that  man  commanded; 
hut  the  Viceroy  put  an  end  tos,uch  command  by 
depriving  him  of  his  office,  and  had  likewise  cor- 
poral pimishment  inflicted  cm  him. 

The  punishment  of  the  bamboo,  however  de- 
grading it  must  appear  to  an  European,  is  or- 
dered i^n  a  very  summary  hearing  upon  any 
individual,  not  in  the  rank  of  mandarines;  and 
a  Viceroy  has  not  only  the  power  of  degrading 
lower  officers,  but  of  directing,  without  the  re- 
gular form  of  atrial,  any  punishments  not  capital 
Oil  inferior  officers.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
Chuiese  are  so  lowered  to  their  conditibn,  that 
in  those  punishments  they  feel  little  more  than 
the  mere  corporal  su&rings  occasioned  by  them. 
The  obvious  object  of  the  govemmdit,  inseeking 
Y  2 
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to  maintain  the  general  tranquillity  and  welfiurti 
seems  to  have  overlooked  all  precautions  for  the 
personal  security  of  individuals.  A  court  of  jus* 
tice  is  established  for  trying  persons  accused  of 
crimes  deserving  death;  but  no  jury  is  empan* 
nelled  to  try  the  fact.  The  judges  lay  little  stress 
on  oral  evidence,  unless  corroborated  by  conco* 
mitant  circumstances,  or  written  documents ;  iho 
on  lighter  charges  the  accused  is  suffered  to  purge 
himself  by  an  oath  administered  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  religious  ceremo- 
'  nies.  Yet  torture  has  been  sometimes  practiscjdt 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confession,  or  the 
names  of  accomplices.  This  practice  is  the  more 
impolidc  in  those  who  order  it,  as  no  prudence 
or  innocence  can  be  certain  of  guarding  themselves 
always  against  suspicion  and  accusation ;  and 
consequently  against  suffering  an  evil  worse  than 
death,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exists 
ence  of  a  crime  which  is  expiated  by  the  sentence, 
comparatively  milder,  of  the  loss  of  life* 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  capital  sentence  isin- 
flicted  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Emperor; 
but  it  takes  place  sometimes  by  order  of  the  Vice* 
roy  of  the  province  in  cases  of  emergency,  suchas 
rsbellion  or  sedition.  If  the  occasion  will  per- 
mit,, criminals  for  execution  are  all  transferred  to 
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Fckin,  where  a  revision  of  the  sentence  is  had  be* 
fore  the  great  tribunal  allotted  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  usages  of  the  empire,  which  suppose  the 
sovereign  to  be  endowed  with  every  principle 
of  humanity,  require  that  he  should  formally 
consult  his  council,  to  know  whether  he  can, 
without  danger  to  the  state,  avoid  ordering  the 
sentence  to  be  executed. 

The  execution  of  all  capital  criminab  takes 
effect  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  number,  seldom 
above  two  hundred,  is  very  small  for  so  vast  and 
populous  an  empire.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  fine 
and  imprisonment,  flagellation  and  exile  are  the 
usual  inflictions,  except  in  crimes  against  the 
state  or  Emperor,  or  in  cases  of  blood,  which 
admit  of  no  pardon  or  commutation ;  nor  is 
there  any  distinction  between  murder  and  man- 
slaughter. Theft  is  never  punished  with  death; 
nor  is  robbery,  unless  the,  act  be  accompanied 
-with  personal  injury  and  cruelty.  The  modera- 
tion of  those  punishments  seems  to  imply  the  in- 
frequency  of  die  ofifence ;  and  the  fact  is  really  so, 
excq>t  where  famine  rages,  in  which  case  no  seve- 
rity df  punishment  will  prevent  the  commission 
ofthecrime*. 

The  attention  of  the  Chinese  government, 
lK>wever  provident  and  laudable,  and  its  general 
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regulations,  however  benevpknt  and  wise,  betng 
conifinpd  to  the  measure  of  procuring  supplies 
from  its  own  provinces,  and  those  not  always 
carried  faithfully  into  execution,  are  not  found 
.to  be  equal  in  their  effects  to  those  of  the  inte- 
rested and  jiidicious  watchfulness  of  speculative 
merchants  in  the  European  world,  for  relieving 
the  actual  or  impending  wants  of  individuals; 
and  famine  rages  oftener;1n  a -Chinese  province, 
than  in  an  Europeap  kingdom. 

In  the  variety  of  capital  punishnients,  stran- 
gulation i^  deemed  less  infamous  than  decapita- 
tion: the  separation  of  any  part  of  the  body 
from  the  remainder  |>cing  considered  as  particu- 
larly disgraceful.  The  punishment  of  the  cka^ 
usually  called  by  Europeans  the  cangtu^  is  gene- 
rally inflicted  for  petty  crimes.  It  consists  of  an 
enormous  tablet  of  wopd  with  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle to  receive  the  neck,  and  two  smaller  ones  for 
the  hands  of  the  offender.  It  is  a  kind  of  pei;i9a- 
nent  and  ambulatory  pillory ,  which  the  culprit  is 
sentenced  sometimes  to  wear  for  we^ks  or  months 
together*  He  is  suffered,  provided  his  ^t|%9gth 
will  enable  him,  to  walk  about ;  but  he  is  gene- 
'  rally  glad,  for  the  support  of  his  a^>fard  .aiul 
degrading  burden,  tp  lean  against  a  wall  or  a 
tree.    If  a  servant  or  a  ^runner  of  the  civil  ma- 
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gistrate  takes  it  iQto  his  head  that  the  culprit  has 
rested  top  long,  he  beats  him  with  a  whip  itiade  of 
leather  thongs  till  he  rises. 

Instances  are  reported  to  have*  happened  where 
an  ofifender  has  lottn  allowed  to  hire  ah6the( 
person  to  undergo  punishment  in  his  room.  Thte 
law,  of  which  the  maxims  are  rational  and  just, 
does  certainly  riot  allow  it,  tho  the  dispensers  of 
it  may ;  and  the  picfty  of  a  son  may,  more  in 
China  than  elsewhere',  impel  him  to  sufier  pain 
to  'save  a  father  from '  it. 

The  order  and  administration  of  the  jails  are 
said  to  be  femark^bly  good.  The  debtor  and  fe- 
lon are  confined  in  separate  places,  without  being 
permitted  to  approach  each  other ,-  as  it  is  thought 
both  impolitic  and  ithmoral  to  associate 'guilt 
with  imjirudince  or  misfortune,  by  a  promiscu* 
oiis  imprisonment. '  The  two  sexes  are  likewise 
kept  carefully  apart;  Confinement  for  debt  is 
bnly'teiiipopary ;  but  if  after  the  delivery  of  all  a 
debtor  s  property  to  his  creditors,  the  demands 
against  him  are  still  unsatisfied,  he  is  liable,  be* 
sides,  to  wear  a  neck  yoke  in  public  for  a  certain 
perid^/  in  order  to  induce  his  family,  if  able,  to 
discharge  the  debt,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
grafce.'   If  his  insolvency  had  been  incurred  by 
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gaming,  or  other  improper  conduct,  he  is  subject 
to  corporal  punishmeiit,  and  exile  into  Tartary. 

A  man  may  sell  himself  in  China  in  certain 
casesy  such  as  tz>  discharge  a  debt  to  the  crown, 
or  to  assist  a  father  in  distress,  or  if  dead,  to  bury 
him  in  due  (ona.  If  his  conduct  in  servitude 
should  be  nnimpeachsible,  he  is  entitled  to  his  li- 
berty at  the  en4  of  twenty  years.  If  otherwise, 
he  continues  a  slave  for  life,  as  do  his  children, 
if  he  had  included  them  in  the  original  agreement* 
The  Emperor's  debtors,  if  fraudulently  such,  are 
strangled ;  if  merely  by  misfortunes,  their  wives 
and  children,  and  property  of  every  )dnd,  are 
sold;  jand  (hey  are  sent  theqisclves  to  the  new 
settlements  in  Tartary. 

In  China  the  intei^sts  of  the  Emperor  are  al«> 
ways  made  the  hrst  object.  No  property  can  be 
secure  against  his  claims.  The  ^  preference  thus 
given  to  the  possessor  of  unlimited  power  may 
be  considered  as  the  natural  consequence  of  it. 
.Some  justification  of  this  preference  may  like- 
wise be  derived  firom  the  consideration,  that  he 
who  inmost  liable  to  frauds,  ought  to  have  the 
most  effectual  means  pf  guarding  against,  and 
punishing,  the. commission  of  them.  . 

Disputes  amongst  individuals  concerning  prq* 
perty  do  not  fill  up  a  large  space  in  the  (rans* 
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icdon  of  Cidnese  affairs.  The  anxiety  of  doing 
jusdce  has  not  led  in  that  country  to  the  multi- 
plicadon  of  forms,  and  of  pleadings  in  dieir 
oDuits.  Years  are  not  spent  in  the  decision  of  a 
suit,  during  the  suspension  of^vhich  less  atted* . 
tioncan  be  paid  to  other  objects.  However  it 
ends,  the  mind  soon  loses  sight  of  the  event ;  and 
passes  to  other  eflforts  and  considerations.  .  Pro*- 
perty,  beside,  whether  real  or  personal,  is  held 
by  tenures  too  simple  to  occasion  much  di£fer«ice 
of  opinion  as  to  the  ri^t  to  it.  There  are  no 
entails  nor  setdements.  The  litde  commerce 
tlMy  maintain  with  foreigners,  and  the.unifor* 
mity  of  their  own  principles,  customs,  aad  opi* 
nions;  but  above  all,  the  union  which  exists  in, 
families,  among  whom  elsewhere  the  exclusive 
rights  of  individuals  occasion  the  greatest  feuds; 
and  the  sort  of  community,  in  which  most  of 
them  continue  in  China,  cut  off  the  principal 
sources  of  dissension.  The  halls  of  audience  are, 
in  &ct,  mof^  engaged  in  solicitations  diapin  con- 
tests. Men  of  talents  and  learning  are  employed 
sometimes  to  support '  the  cause  of  others  who 
are  young,  ignorant,  or  incapable  ;  but  there  is 
no  particular  order  of  men  who  subsist  in  a£9u* 
ence,  as  lawyers  and  attomies  ;  or  who  arrive  at 
dignities  like  the  former.  The  impartiality  of 
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the  jiidge,  is  cnde^^ured  to  be  totiired  by  ap- 
pointing BO  man.to  that  tiffioe  in  the  province  of 
iviuthhe  16  a  nal^e ^  but  tho  he  may  not  lean, 
fixnn.  a&ctio»,!to  the  one  of.ithe  patties,  he  is 
4iahk  to  be  swayed  by  the  weightof  presents. 
iSuch'oifenngs  are  univeisajl  froth  an  itiferior  to 
k  wperior,  and  fix>m  aple^der  lo  his  judge,  in 
<Ihina,  as  iK^liafS  in  riiost  countries'in  the  East* 
l^eyarepaidhyfaodi  contending  parties;  skod 
if ^eacb bf  theseweie  equally  i^and)eqpta>Uylibe< 
•ralr^itis  possible  that  jiiitice  might  he  fitill^£drly 
pronounced betweeii  them,  in  like  manner  as  itis^ 
ii^  the  British  courts  of  law,  noitiriiihsiandingthe 
yeguUr  fees  arising  to  the  judge  £«a  the  proceed-' 
ingsonbothsides.  The  ^^texpensiV-ebess  of  law- 
suits might  even  then,  indeed^-  become.  a;n  instru- 
.mentof  oppression  in  the  haiids  of  Mm  who  was 
at  the  same  time  wealthy  and  unjust;  but,  what  is 
tworse,  the  Chinese  fees,  or  presents,  are  not  pi^- 
£tacly  ascertained ;.  and  it  is  even  expected,  :that 
those.  :ofienng5'  should  be  proportioned  to-the 
opulence  of  the.donoh .  If  auchidonations  .were 
a  necesaalny  requisite,  of  office,  as  acnne  Cl^ioese 
judges  centsinly.  consider  them,  without,  having 
any  influence lupon  the  decision  of  thfc  cau^j  the 
greater  anlount  ejqpected  from  ;^e  rich  might 
operateias  a  check  upOAany  di^sHipQ  fi^  them 


tQ  hunBS  4mr;  pop<^>^  Afl^kbours  wdi  vekalJOKti 
suits:;  iHtt/it  4^  <aif8ei;ted  thati  in  fibDt)  iBonay(j4» 
ihe'grandiiMtrumeiit  of  d^iipa  in  die  Cbinoib 
c9wtSft  wkich  generally  fifi4  te^^Qi^rM  .4if  botAnii 
of  the  loi^gett  pui^.  TJitf^spqnsiprftef  jjewtkd 
are  not  plac^  in  Ghiua  above  tm^itimii.hf 
the  amount  of  jth/eir. $alaiipies^  which. wbuldi^rAdte 
the  acceptance  of  presents  a^.uaiifSQessafy  »i  diey 
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arc  improper.  •     •   ' 

.The;i^u9(  )of  silver  from  Eprofi^into  Glltst^ 
within  a  oeflGtuiyJiafs  occ^sioi}eda.0^atiQcrQfla» 
in  the  priqe  fof  sdi.aiticIe^.ofifrwsjUMQQptioiiva^ 
h^Si.  altered;  th^  prcyporti^n  bc!t?ye^  .tbffr$xed 
talaricft  oithp:  ^vei^s^l  officers  of  gpMe|witafit# 
«nd  the  U3ual  expepces  of  their. r^sp^tive  st9t^ 
tions.  The  ancient  missiojdari^  ..mention  in 
their  accounts,  the  extreme.. thf^apnms  of  iiV« 
ix^  at  di^  time  in  China;'  but  ttiaoy^  of  the 
neciessaries.of^Ufe  are  no(  noiy. lower  than  in 
£ngland. 

An  occasion  happens  of  plrti^iHty  iti  all  dif* 
fercnqes  between  Tartars  axid  Chinese,  when  it 
co^Id  scarcely  be  ^expected  that  the  balance  of 
justice  would  be  beld  with  an  equal  hand  beitwcen 
the  conquerors  and  theconquer^«  sThis  incon* 
yenience  isi  little  felt,  howevtst#.in  the.  soiitJbArn 
provinces,  whciT?  the  tniyellers  wefe  now  ipw^ 
suing  their  route*  Few  Tartars  were  to  be  ibiind 
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there  except  ^mch  as  filled  eohsidenble  employ* 
meats,  ^rhose  leaning  towards  individuals  oF 
their  own  nation,  ther.  was  consequently  buf 
litde  opportutoity  of  betraying^  There  was  not, 
for  exampk,  a  single  Tarta  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Koang-sin-feo,  where  the  badness 
of  the  weather  detained  the  travellers  for  a  day. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  inundated  in 
great  measure,  and  cultivated  chiefly  in  rice.  Se- 
vetal  rice  mills  on  the  river  shewed  that  the  grain 
was  more  frequently  reduced  into  flour  in  diat 
province  than  to  the  nordiward,  where  no  such 
erections  were  observed.  Many  people  were  also 
employed  in  fishing,  and  others  busily  engaged 
in  gathering  the  berries  of  the  tallow  tree,  which 
at  this  season  are  tipe,  and  beginning  to  expand 
like  the  pods;^f  the  cotton  shrub. 

The  travelled,  taking  a  course  a  Httle  to  the 
northwesti  for  the'coiivenience  of  water-carriage, 
entered  soon  into  that  great  extent  of  flat  and 
swampy  land,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  Poy- 
ang  lake,  being  the  largest  collection  of  waters 
within  the  Chinese  dominions.  For  the  distance 
of  some  miles,  indeed,,  on  every  side  of  it,  the 
face  of  the  country  is  one  wild  and  morassy 
waste,  covered  with  reeds  and  nishes,  and  en- 
tirely inumlated  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Not  a 
village  is  to  be  seen^  norany  traces  of  habitatipn 
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visiUe,  except  now  and  then  a  mean  and  solitary 
hut  for  the  residence  of  a  fisherinan,  so  situated 
sometimes  as  to  be  approached  only  by  a  boat* 
These  wi'etched  beings  subsist  by  fishing,  and 
by  raising  vegetables  on  hurdles  of  bamboo  rest* 
ing  upon  marshes,  or  floating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Water. 

The  lake  Poyang  and  the  adjacent  country 
may  literally  be  termed  the  common  sewer  of 
China.    Rivers  flow  into  it  from  most  points  of 
the  compass.^  Several  canals  have  been  formed 
from  it,  and  incldsed  within  high  banks  for  the 
security  of  vessels  iih  the  season  of  tempests  and 
immdations.    The  billows  of  the  lake,  indeed, 
rise  sometimes  to  such  a  height  as  to  render  it,  in 
the  opinion  of 'the  Chinese  mariners,  as  dange- 
rous  as  the  sea*    In  the  lake  were  scattered  small 
sandy  islands  just  peepihg  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  covered  with  humble  djnrellings, 
the  abodes  of  fishermen. 

The  Poyang,  after  having  collected  the  waters 
of  several  rivers,  empties  itself  into  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  and  contributes  in  no  small  degree  ta  the 
magnitude  of  that  stream. 

In  the  journey  thro  the  swampy  grounds 
which  lay  for  several  miles  to  the  southward  ot 
the  Poyang,  the  habitations  and  the  resourced  of 
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4he  people,  were  still  die  swie  as  in  the  eaitem 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  Each  iuhahitank 
seemed  to  have  his^  own  fishing  grounds.  Their 
ponds  w^re  divided  iitto  small  poHions^  in  which 
their  fish  were  bred  and  fiittened*  Some  of  them 
were  a  small  species  like,  sprats,  which  dried  and 
salted,  become  an  object  of  commerce  ihronghoul 
the  empire*  Besides  the  various  methods  al- 
ready mentioned  to  be  practised  for  catching  fish 
in  China,  there  is  another  in  general  use,  which 
is  that  of  stretching  out  a  net  on  four  pieces  of 
bandboo,  and  suspended  by  a  long  pole. 

Water  fowl  ate  particularly  plenty  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  form  a  part  of  its  re- 
aburtes*  Thisy  are  caught  by  various  stratagems; 
butas  they  are  never  openly  molested,  or  alarmed 
by  the  eiplosion  of  gunpowder,  they  wre  re- 
markably tame  and  familiar.  The  common  white- 
necked  crow  of  China,  corvus  dauriau,  willsufl^ 
itself  to  be  approached  within  two  or  three  yards 
before  it  commences  to  take  wing. 

As  the  country  receded  fi-om  the  Poyang,  and 
the  travellers  got  out  of  the  province  of  Kiang- 
naninto  that  of  Kiang-see,  tl|e  prospect  became 
more  pleasant,  and  the  lands  more  fertile*  The 
usual  populousness  recurred.  The  progress  of 
the  Embassy  itas  however  slow,  and  the  yachts 
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Were  now  moving  against  the  current  of  a  rapid 
liver  which  came  from  the  south*west.  Inun* 
4l^d  fields  were  here  iucceecfed  by  extensive 
plantations  of  the  sugar-cane.  To  apply  the  sys« 
tern  of  irri^tion  to  those  plantations,  which 
were  on  a  sandy  soil  £pr  Uevated  above  the  river» 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  water  to  heights 
which  could  not  be  ^ttaiiledby  the  means  hi- 
therto  mentioned  to  be  practisedby  the  Chinese. 
But  the  wa^t  suggested  the  resource;  and  a  ma- 
chine was  invented  by  them^  as  ingenious  in  its 
contrivance^  as  it  was  cheap  in  its  materials,  easy 
in  its  operation,  and  e&ctual  to  its  potpose. 

Two  hard-wood  posts  or  uprights  were  firmly 
fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  line  perpendi- 
cular to  its  bank.  These  posts  suppoirted  the 
axis,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  of  a  large  and  dur- 
able wheel,  consisting  of  two  unequal  rim$^,  the 
diameter  of  one  of.  which,  closest  to  the  bank, 
being  about  fifteen  inches  shorter  than  that  of  the 
outer  rim;  but  both  dipping  in  the  stream, 
while  the  opposite  segment  of  the  wheel  rises 
above  the  elevated  bank.  This  double  wheel  is 
connected  with  the  axis,  and  is  supported  by 
sixteen  or  eighteen  spokes  obliquely  inserted 
near  each  exUremity  of  the  axis,  and  crossing 
each  other  at  about  two-thirds  of  their  length. 
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They  arc  there  strengthened  by  a  concentric 
circlci  and  fastened  afterwards  to  the  rims:  the 
spokes  inserted  in  the  interior  extremity  of  the 
axis,  reaching  the  outer  rim»  anct  those  proceed- 
ing from  the  exterior  extremity  of  the  same  axis, 
reaching  the  inner  and  smaller  rim.    Between 
the  rims  and  the  crossings  of  the  spokes,  is  woven 
a  kind  of  close  basket-work,  serving  as  ladle- 
boards  or  floats,  in^iich  meeting  successively  the 
current  of  the  stream,  obey  its  impulse,  and  turn 
round  the  wheel*   To  both  its  rims  are  attached 
small  tubes  or  spouts  of  wood,  with  an  inclination 
of  about  twenty *five  degrees  to  the  horizon,  or 
to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  The  tubes  are  closed  at 
their  outer  extremity,  and  open  at  the  opposite 
end.  By  this  position ,  the  tubes  which  happen  in 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  to  be  in  the  stream  with 
their  mouths  or  open  ends  uppermost,  fill  with 
water.    As  tliat  segment  of  the  wheel  rises,  the 
mouths  of  the  tubes  attached  to  it,   alter  their  . 
jrelative  inclination,  but  not  so  n>uch  as  to  let 
their  contents  flow  out,  till  such  segment  of  the 
wheel  becomes  the  top.    The  mouths  of  those 
tubes  are  then  relatively  depressed,  and  pour  the 
water  into  a  wide  trough  placed  on  posts,  firom 
whence  it  is  conveyed  as  may  be  wanted  among 
the  papes. 
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ThiB  pi|ly  materiaJs  ctoployed  ia  the  coMtrac- 
xkwof  thi?  wat^vwbedi,  excqpt  the  Jiwe  or  axis, 
md  <he  ppsts  Qu  wbich  it  rests,  are  afforded  by 
ihp  .ixu&kop.  The  ri^s,  the  spok^,  t^ie  ladle- 
iimrdj)  ,01:  &)a^a,  and  the  .tubes  or  spout3,  and 
even  the  cords,  are  made  oJF  entire  lengths  .w 
js^gjie  jpH^!^,  or  liM^gSiptfces^  orxhin  slices,  of  the 
J^JWpteftft  Nei|be;r,i»iU,  nor  pins,  nor  ?crew, 
^M  9py  Idnd^of  iKMHalep^  19(0  it*  gpn^trqctiw- 
^e  j^t^jaFe)|]|q^^d  together  firmly  by  cordage, 
lalso  q[  si^tb^rnbopj  TJ^s,  ,at  a  very  ;tnfl^.ex« 
j)«00^,is.cqns^cti^  a  m^^hine ,iybi(;h,\vith^t;|t 
Iajt)oi4r  pr  ^(tendance,  yfijl  (iirnish,  frqin  a  c^b* 
sifl^j^lej^epth,  a reserVpir rwithaggi^taitf  sup- 
ply p['v9^&c  adequate. to  every  agvioulAu-dl  fnnr- 
.pose*:  ■  •  \.  i  /•     • 

T|)e)e:vhcek  ^reifrpip  t[wentytto.'fbMy)if^tin 
dia9iete]:j,i|ccordiqg  to  the  height  of  the.  bank, 
and  consequent  elevation  to  which  j|ie  MTAter  is 
to  be  r^iKjd.  3uc|i  a  wheel  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing with  ea^e  twenty  tubes  or  spouts',  of  the 
lei^th  of  fpur  feet,. and  diameter  two  isM^hes  ip 
the  cle^«  The  coplepts  of  such  a  tube,  would 
be  equal  to  »ix^enttbS  of  a  g^on,  and:a;p$qri- 
{^ery  of  twfnty  tub«s,  twelve  gallons.  A  sixeam 
of  a  moderate  velocity  would  be  sufficientio  turn 
the  wheel  at  the  rate  of  four  revolutions  in  one 
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minute,  by  which  would  be  lifted  fbity-eight 
gallons  of  ^vater  in  that  short  period;  in  one 
hour 9  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
gallons;  and  sixty-nine  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons,  or  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred tons  of  water,  in  a  day. 

This  wheel  is  thoilght  to  exceed,  in  most  re* 
spects,  any  machine  yet  in  use  for  simihr  ptor- 
poses;  The  Persian  wheel>  with  loose  buckets 
suspended  to  the  edges  of  the  rim  or  feUiesof  the 
wheel,  so  common  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
the  Tyrol,  approaches  nearest  to  the  Chinese 
wheel;  but  is  vast)y  more,  expensive,  and  less 
simple  in  its  construction,  as  well  as  less  in- 
genious in  the  contrivance.  In  the  Tyit>l,  there 
are  also  wheels  for  lifdng  water,  with  a  circum* 
ference  of  wood  hollowed  into  scoops;  but  they 
are  much  inferior  either  to  the  Persian  or  Chi- 
nese wheel. 

The  bai^jiboo  is  a  curious  and  beautiful  as  well 
as  a  valuabfe  plant.  |t  is  properly  a  reed,  hot- 
low,  and  generally  jointed.  It  is  supposed  to 
flourish  most  in  dry  grounds  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  running  water.  Its  growdi  is  quick,  at- 
taining its.  height,  not  often  more  than  twenty 
feet,  in  about  eighteen  months.  It  has  the  pro- 
perdes,  so  seldom  iinitedi  of  being  equally  light 
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and  solk}-  It  rises  out  of  the  ground  with  a 
trunk,  of  which  the  diameter  contracts  as  its 
length  increases,  in  the  manner  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  palm  tribe.  The  branches  of  the  bamboo 
are  &w,  and  of  a  light  shining  green,  the  leaves 
long  and  delicate.  Within  the  hollow  of  ks 
Joints  is  sometimes  found  a  singular  substance, 
i;onsidered  in  some  coimtries  as  a  medicine,  ac- 
.  cording  to  therelatbn  of  a  learned  traveller,  and 
proved  by  an  ingenious  chemist,  to  be  of  a  sili- 
ceous nature.  The  Chinese  reckon  above  sixty 
varieties  of  the  bamboo,  and  apply  it,  perhaps,  to 
as  many  uses.  Besides  its  utility  in  buildings 
.  ashore-  and  upon  the  .water,  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
furniture,  and  in  the  pulp  made  from  its  sub- 
stance into  paper,  its  tender  sprouts  are  relished 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  the  bamboo  has  been  introduced  into 
several  of  the  West  India  islands,  where  it  has 
been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  pre- 
sents that  could  be  offered  to  them. 

Plantations  of  the  bamboo  abcmnded  in  the 
province  of  Kiaa-see,  in  several  spots  adjoining 
to  the  river  on  which  the  Embassy  was  x^yt  em* 
barked.  With  the  large  camphor  tree,  which 
grew  at  a  little  more  distance  from  the  river,  was 
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somednies  mixed  one  of  a  still  greater  size,  a 
'  species  of  the  ficus,  Or  Chinese  yang-shoo,  df 
which  the  branches  spread  horizontally  to  such 
ah  extent,  that  one  tree  may  be  almoSt  suflident 
to  cover  "haflf  an  acre  of  land.  The  vaHfes  fefe- 
(iveeti  tlhe'  river  and  the  fnotmtains  weite  ndl  tt- 
tensive;  "biit  the  country  could  scralrtSifyTje  raoft 
populous  if  a  plain/  Many  maiiili&ctbries  rf 
coarse  earflien  ware,  Ss  ivfell  as  of 'fiht^cBifitnclicftx 
were  interspersed  in  tne  province  'of  ffiang-sec. 
In  some  places  the  mountains  rose  iiiiti#rftatciy 
from  the  river,  into  ^Kidhi  huge  rocks  fetd  &HAi 
from  the  steep  sides  of  tKe  ihountairii;  Hfe 
stream  cif  the  river  roHiiig  ovet  them  ^nth  impe- 
tuosity, has  sometimes  occasioned  accidents,  tlie 
recollection  of  which  induced  -tfxe  -Ghinrisc  navi- 
gators to  retiew,  before  they  attempted  pasisittg 
tfiem,  the  same  sort  of  sacrifices  whith^fe  de- 
scribed on  passing  the  Vellow  river. 

Beyond  the'  roclcs,  the  srhooth  Water  wis  al- 
most covered  with  small  boats,  in  ckch  of  M^iicii 
was  one  w  iWo  of  the  fishihgljirds.  Thbse  boats 
are  so  small  and  light  that  tHe  fi^herriien^cai^y 
them  cffteh  bh  their  slioiilders,  frwn  biife'Me'to 
another,  together  with  the  bird  which  serves  as 
the  instrbifticiTt  by  which  flie  fish  4s   caught. 


li^u  of  ho9L%  o^  smaU  raftp^  pomtptmg  gf  £ly« 
i^inboQ^tjied  together. 

In  this  fioulheiti  prQvincc,  ficI49  of  wheat  just 
ipiingiiig  out  of  the  grpund,  wfx^  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  t^ll  sugar-cane,  now  nearly 
fit  for  the  mill.  In  this  province,  the  women  of 
the  lower  rank  are  freed  from  the  prejudice  of 
little  feet;  and  ar^  so  remarkably  robust  and  la* 
borious^  that  peasants  of  other  provinces  have 
been  known  to  come  to  purchase  what  they  call, 
a 'working  wife,  in  Kiang-see.  A  farmer  in  that 
province  has  been  seen  to  drive,  with  one  hand, 
a  plough,  to  which  his  wife  was  yoked,  while  he 
sowed  the  seed  with  the  other  hand  in.  drills* 
The  soil,  indeed,  was  loose,  and  the  plough  of 
very  light  materials  and  construction ;  but  die' task 
jjlipQsed  upon  the  woman  appeared  to  an  Euro- 
pean eye  altogether  unbecoming,  when  not  borne 
equally  by  <he  other  sex.  The  wives  were  dis- 
tinguished from  die  maidens,  by  the  latter  allow- 
ing .the  hair  near  the  forehead  to  hang  down  to- 
wards the  eyebrows,  while  the  former  had  ail 
theirs  bound  together  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

Farms  are  generally  let  for  three,  five,  or  seven 
years,  resumable  by  the  landlord,  or  relinquish- 
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abk  by  the  tenant,  at  the  end  of  any  of  those 
terms/a<:cording  to  the  contract.  In  general,  the 
owner  divides  the  crop  with  the  cultivator.  The 
latter  has  his  share  entire.  The  former  pays  out 
of  his,  the  Emperor's  tax,  which  is  considered  to 
be  always  the  same  whether  the  seaison  be  plenti* 
ful  or  scanty;  tho,  in  the  latter  case,  an  abatement 
of  part^or  remission  of  the  whole,  is  made  upon 
representation.  Five  per  cent,  is  said  to  be  ihe 
Emperor's  proper  share  of  the  average  crop;  but 
the  valuation,  which  is  made  entirely  at  the  dift* 
cretion  of  the  crown  officer,  is  generally  fixed  so 
much  higher  dian  the  current  price  of  produce^ 
that  the  tax  sometimes  equals  a  tenth  of  the 
whole. 

The  river,  against  the  course  of  which  the 
yachts  had  been  so  long  trackeo,  was  now  grown 
shallow,  and  ceased  quickly  to  be  navigable.  It 
took  its  source  between  ranges  of  bleak  and  bar- 
ren mountains,  which  were  hot  unfrequently 
covered  in-  the  winter  months  with  snow;  and 
same  tracts  of  land  were  perceived  to  be  without 
the  smallest  degree  of  verdure,  the  surface  being 
a  kind  of  dark  sand  or  crumbling  stone,  a  pei|>en- 
dicular  section  of  which  discovered  several  hori- 
zontal  and  parallel  layers  or  veins  of  quartz^ 
between  beds  of  argillaceous  earth. 
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A  secoild  land  journey  was  now  to  be  under- 
taken in  t|ic  sarnie  manner  as  before;  and  prc- 
.  parations  being  quickly  made  on  the  day  of  dis^ 
embarkation,  the  travellers  set  out  early  next 
morning)  and  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  moun* 
tains  that  divide  th«  province  of  Kiang-see,  which 
they  were  quitting,  from  the  province  of  Qjaan* 
tung.    They  form  a  chain  running  mostly  from 
cast  to  weftt,  and  arc  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  .range  already  mentionedi  proceeding  to  it 
southerly  from  Han-choo-foo.     Their  basis  is 
of  granite,  over  which  are  gravelly  and  calcareous 
strata.    The  travellers  began  in  a  little  time  to 
ascend  the  highest  of  those  eminences,  the  summit 
of  which  was  confounded  with  the  clouds  above  it« 
Two  of  those  clouds,  as  they  appeared  to  be  to 
some  of  the  spectators,  were  without  motion, 
and  left  a  void  Regular  space  between  them ;  but 
after  the  travellers  had  ascended  a  long  way  upon 
a  circuitous  road,  so  traced  ibr  the  purpose  of 
being  practicable  for  horsemen,  they  were  asto- 
nished to  find  that  those  apparently  steady  clouds 
formed,  themselves,  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
cut  down  by  dint  of  labour,  to  a  very  considerable 
depth,  in  order  to  render  the  ascent  somewhat 
less  steep.    Difficult  as  this  passage  still  con- 
tinues, it  is  so  much  less  so  than  before  the  top 
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of  the  nibaACain  was  tbtlft  cut  ihi^ligh,  dtaf  die 
statue  6f  the  mandarine  Who  hatl  it  4itfne,  is 
bbriotii-etl  with  a  niche  in  sortie  df  ihe  GhinMe 
temples  hereabouts.  At  this  p<lss  is  ft  military 
post. 

The  mountain  is  clothed  With  ^lant&tioit^  df 
tfeies  to  its  utmost  height,  from  whence  a  i»0!st 
extensive  and  rich  prospect  opens  at  once  to  th* 
eye.  A  gentle  and  uniform  descent  of  several 
ihiles  on  every  side,  almost  entirely  clotlied  with 
lively  verdure,  and  crowned  with  towns,  villages, 
imd  fiirln-houses,  is,  as  it  were,  to  use  Mr*  Bar- 
Vow's  expression,  '*  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  spec- 
tator;" whilst  distant  plains  of  unbounded  extent, 
with  mountains  rising  out  of  the  horizon,  ter- 
minate ttie  view.  Towards  the  northerly  poilit 
of  the  compass  appeared,  however,  a  tract  of  waste 
and  barren  ground.  The  hills  scatteftd  over  the 
plain  appeared,  comparatively  to  the  vast  emi- 
nence from  whence  they  were  viewed,  like  so 
intihy  hay-ricks;  as  is,  indeed,  the  distant  ap- 
pearance of  many  other  Chinese  hills.  Tbe 
town  of  Nan»gan*foo,  which  the  travellters  had 
lately  left,  from  their  present  situation  seemed 
nicrely  to  be  a  heap  of  tilqs,  while  the  river  that 
passed  by  it  was  like  a  shining  line.  The 
mountain,  so  superior  to  the  surrounding  objects. 
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must  be  of  much  Iiigber  dkvatiaa  ajbave  the  sur- 
£u:e  of  the  sea.  It  cannot  be  less  than  one  thou* 
sand  &6t  higher  than  the  source  of  the  Kan-ki«tt/g, 
or  river  up  which  the  party  had  navigaled  £rooa 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Poyang.  .  Its  stream  is 
so  raj^dt  that  the  average  of  its  fall  may  be  esti* 
mated  at  twenty  feet  a  mile,  during  a  direct 
length  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  the  whole 
amounting  to  six  thousand  feet,  which  with  the 
ckvation  of  one  thousand  feet  above  the  source 
of  dbe  river»  make  the  apex  of  the  mountain  to  be 
Mven  thousand  above  the  surface  of  the  Poyang 
lake.  That  lake  discharges  a  vast  volume  of  water 
into  the  Yaag-tse-kiang  river,  with  a  considerable 
current,  which  runs  from  thence  at  least  three 
hundred  miles  before  it  reaches  the  Eastern  sea; 
and  in  that  distance  cannot  have  a  fall  of  less 
than  a  thousand  feet*  These  computations  give 
therefore  to  the  mountain  an  elevation  of  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  olfthe  sea. 

The  road  across  the  mountain  was  crowded 
with  several  thousand  peasants,  carrying  large 
jars  of  oil  to  Nan-gan-foo,  froip  whence  it  is  sent 
by  water  to  ihe  more  northern  provinces  of  the 
empire*  On  this  road  were  seen  some  hones, 
remarkably  small,  but  hardy  and  aimble«  They 
had  not  handsome  forehands,  but  were  othcrtTisc 
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well  shaped,  with  limhs  as  neat  and  slider  as 
those  of  a  stag. 

On  arriving  at  Nan-shoo-foo,  the  frontier  city 
of  the  province,  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
pass  upon  the  mountain,  convenient  but  small 
covered  barges,  suited  to  the  sniallness  of  the 
river  near  its  source,  were  found  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  persons  and  baggage  of  the  Em* 
bassy. 

This  river,  called  Pe-kiang,  continues  its 
course  through  an  extent  of  about  two  hundrec^ 
and  sixty  miles  to  the  city  of  Canton.  Fjom 
thence  it  falls,  after  a  further  course  of  about 
eighty  miles,  into  the  southern  sea  of  China, 
near  which  it  takes,  among  foreigners,  the  name 
of  Bocca  Tigris. 

For  a  great  part  of  its  course  to  the  northward 
of  Canton  it  lies  between  two  ranges  of  calca- 
reous hills,  some  of  which  rise  immediately  Groati 
the  water,  while  others  receding  from  the  banks 
leave  some  narrow  and  some  extended  plains  in- 
tervening between  them.  The  eminences  in  the 
beginning  were  .rude  and  broken,  producing 
chiefly  the  sesanqua  and  the  larch,  growing 
sometimes  in  spots  where  it  required  no  litde 
labour  and  management  to  plant  them.  The  soil 
was  mostly  sand  mixed  with  a  little  clay,  and 
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partaking  of  the  granite  strata  which  lay  below 
it.  Heresdiouts  in  the  little  dells  were  scattered 
^mall  neat  houses,  surrounded  by  patches  of  land 
under  cultivacion,  and  apparently  accessible  only 
fey  die  river*  In  its  bed  were  frequently  heaped 
together  stones,  which  with  stakes  of  wood  formed 
a  kind  of  dam,  leaving  skdces  through  which  the 
water  rushes  with  a  rapid  stream;  and  in  these 
are  placed  baskets  of  wicker-work,  having  point- 
ed sticks  within  side  converging  towards  each 
other,  which  permit  the  fish  to  pass  through 
them,  but  prevent  their  regress;  thus  rendering 
tliem  the  prey  of  the  proprietor  of  those  snares. 
As  soon  as  the  hills  opposite  to  each  other  be- 
gan to  be  less  rugged,  tobacco  was  planted  on 
their  slanting  sides,  contrary  to  the  usual  system 
of  Chinese  agriculture,  which  aflfects  to  erect 
terraces  on  every  practicable^slope.  There  were 
however  some  mountains  which  were  barren  and 
of  a  horrid  aspect.  No  vegetation  was  to  be  dis- 
<:overed  on  diem.  Rocks  piled  upon  rocks  in 
every  fantastic  form,  threaten  the  passenger  sail* 
ing  under  their  overhanging  heads.  Five  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  tremendous  heaps  were 
•termed  by  the  Chinese  the  five  horses'  heads. 
One  was  distinguished  towards  its  summit  by 
layers  of  diflPerent  coloured  stones.    Other  hilb 
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consisted  cluefiy  ofiiunes  pf  cq^I  rising  idiwctty^ 
£kwi  the  river  afid  Qpeni^ig  i^o  4»y.  TKey 
nvcit  worked  by  di^^wi^g  a  ley^l  from  the  river 
into  the  aide  of  thfi  mw^  tb/e  gcmt^M^  of  wiiick 
Wie  loaded  imoiediateiy  qn  bargq^  froift  the  W9v^ 
of  ^ui  .horizontal  shaft.  This  ooftl  is  of  a  soft 
soapy  ©IKUPC,  shivery,  and  eaiijy  pidverifftd, 
ind  su(^  jas  is  ^^ometimes  called  fi^^Am  coal.  A^ 
the  Chinese  b^ve  no  fire-places  with  open  grata^ 
but  bum  "their  ^el  in  close  ^ws^  they  con* 
monly  char  dieir  coal,  previously  to  its  being 
employed  fe^  fuel;  and  for  this  purpose  decyp 
pits  are  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  Ija 
the  general  spirit  of  Chinese  economy,  rendered, 
perhaps,  necessary  by  the  immensity  of  their 
population,  the  dust  even  of  the  coals  is  not  iost 
by  them.  A  livelihood  is  obtained  hy  gathering 
diis  dust,  and  mizihg  it  with  equal  tjuanbties  cdf 
soft  earth  coUected  puit  of  marshy  grounds,  whicb, 
when  made  into  the  form  of  bricks^  and  rendered 
solid  in  the  sun,  are  transported  to  district  whtrt 
no  coal  is  found. 

As  soon  as  the  river  became  sufficiently  deep 
and  wide,  the  passage  barges  were  changed  £6r 
iarger  and  more  commodious  yachts.  The  vo- 
hime  of  water  was  increased  by  a  junction  with 
another  considerable  stream  coming  from  the 
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north-west.  At  ^ir  cdnAnence  stood  the  cit)r 
6f  C4iau<hoo-foo,  the  dbviroHS  of  M^iidi  wete 
pleasant  atad  roimntic*  The  plains  were  sowh 
widi  rice  and  tobfioco.  The  risixig  gronnds:'  wfane 
planted  with  cottod  and  the  sesanqua*  The  boatt 
which  •ply  from  otaepart  of  the  city  to  another 
are  chiefly  maiiaged  by  femafes,  who  are  gem- 
rally  young  and  ^neatly  dt^ssedi  with  an  evidont 
intent  of  attraottng  the  attention  of  passeo^ess* 
A  similar  cuslolii  had  bten  dbserved  before  on 
the  Tai-hdo  lakev^where  meh  absent  bom  :Ack 
own  families  dboiinded.  AJt^Gjbau-choo^&oiy  doe 
tommefce  of  two  mvigable  risers  occasioned  a 
concourse  of  male  strangers.  The  frail  iemalbs 
in  the  boats  iiad  not  embmced  this  double  eiecti* 
padon,  ai&rhapving  quitted  their  psfaresits,  or. on 
beiiig  abandbnecl  by  them  on  account  of  their 
'misconduct;  bulsdhe  parents  themselves^  taking 
no  other  interest  in  the  chastity  of  their  daughters, 
than  as  it  might  contribute  to  an  adVairtageous 
disposal  of  them  tp  wealthy  husbands,  feel  little 
reluctance,  wh^n  M)  such  prospect  oflSsrs,  lode- 
vole  them  to  one  employment,  with  a  view  to 
the  profits  of  another.  Women,  especially  in 
%lfe  lower  wnlks  of  life,  are  bred  with  Uttleiother 
t^ncipie  tkm  &at  of  implicit  obedience  to  idiear 
fathers. or  their  husbankls*    To  them  they  ate 
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taught  to  refer  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  their 
actions,  without  any  idea  of  virtue  in  the  absbraci. 
Nor  do  the  men  seem  to  value  chastity,  except 
what  may  tend  to  their  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion. The  case  is  probably  somewhat  otherwise 
in  the  u|^er  classes  of  life  in  China.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  greater  difference  often  between  diflferent 
ranks  in  tlie  same  country,  than  between  the  same 
.ranks  in  diflferent  countries.  The  Chinese  wo- 
men, of  whatever  condition  in  life,  are,  for  the 
inast  part,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  reading,  or 
of  acquiring  knowledge  by  observati6n.  Their 
ignorance,  their  inexperience,  their  retirement, 
their  awe  also  of  tliose  whom  they  consider  as 
their  superiors,  disqualify  them,  in  great  mea- 
sure, from  becomibg  the  fi*iendsor  habitual  com- 
panions of  the  leisure  of  their  husbands.  Even 
a  relish  for  their  personal  charms  is  subject  gra- 
dually to  diminish;  and  less  horror  is  felt  against 
unnatural  practices,r  which,  however  they  are,  as 
well  as  all  perverse  and  impure  desures,  justly 
rejMt^bated  by  the  Chinese  moralists,  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  punished  by  the  law,  at  least  when  com^ 
mitted  by  the  mandarines.  Where  the  ladies 
never  form  a  part  of  society  with  men,  mutu^ 
improveinentt  or  delicacy  of  taste  and  sentiment, 
the  softness  of  address,  the  graces  of  elegant  con- 
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verse,  the  refinement  and  play  of  passions,  fan* 
Qot  take  place;  and  unguarded  manners  in  the 
men  are  liable  to  degenerate  into  coarse  plea- 
santry or  broad  allusions*  The  exterior  de- 
meanour of  the  Chinese  is,  indeed,  very  cere* 
moniousk  v  It  consists  of  various  evolutions  of 
the  body,  and  inclinations  of  the  head,  in  bend« 
ing  or  stiffening  the  knee,  and  in  joining  and 
disengaging  the  hands ;  all  which  are  considered 
as  the  perfection  «of  good  breeding  and  deport- 
ment; while  the  nations  who  are  not  expert  in 
stich  discipline  are  thought  to  be  little  better  than 
barbarians.  When,  however,  those  Chinese  cere- 
monies are  once  shewn  off,  the  performers  of 
them  relapse  into  ease  and  familiarity.  |n  their 
address  to  strangers,  they  are  not  restrained  by 
any  bashflilness;  but  present  themselves  with  an 
easy  confident  air,  as  if  they  considei^d  them* 
selves  as  the  superiors,  and  as  if  nothing  in  their 
manners  or  appearance  could  be  deficient  or  in- 
accurate. This  habit  of  confidence  in  themselves 
arose  originally  fi-om  a  consciousness  of  surpassing 
their  neighbours  in  merit  of  every  kind.  fiefoFe 
the  period  of  the  Mongol  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try, in  the  midst  of  the  dark  ages  of  Europe, 
when  China  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo^  the 
nadves  of  it  had  already  reached  their  highest 
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pitch  ofcivilieaftioB,  in  wlucb^hey  were  oertaindy^ 
much  sopeiior  to.  their  conquerors,  as  well  ^0 
to  dieir  European  owtemporaiies;  hut  oot  hav- 
ing since  advanced,  vrhilftt  die  oatiqQS  cf  £ii|rope 
have  been  every  dayimproviiig  i^itmwnersi  and 
in  arts  and  knowledge  of  . every  Jci«49l^he  Clunese 
are  seen  by  the  iatter  wiUi  less  adnjiiiing  eyes 
than  they  uer^  by  .the  first  travellers  who  gave 
bc€<tunls  of  them.  The  Chinese  d^omseives  felt 
lately  in  their  intercourse  with  the  JEmbftssy 
fioiae.of  the r advantages  which  the  ^^Agjish  aqw 
hadtovar  them; '  The  Chinese  have  sfifiered,  per-  ^ 
hapS)  Ukewdse  by  the  inteianiiKQre  with  the 
Manchoo  Tartars :  feeling  themjielves  in  some 
degcee  degraded .  ^nder  the  yoke  of  the  mo^ 
i^sdlute  authority  that  can  be  ve&tedin  a  piincQ, 
whilst  the  Tartairs  consider  themselves  as  in 
si^mt  measure, partakers  of  their  sovereign's  do- 
minion over  the  whoie;  and  are  ,thus  consoled 
iiAder  the  pressure  of  his  power  i^pcm  them- 
selves; like  the  house  servants  or  house  negroes 
helpqging  to  a  great  landlord  in  :livonia,  or  a 
l^lantcr  in  Jamaica,  who,  tho  sUves themselves, 
l^okdown  upon  the  peasantry  and  field  negroes 
pf  the  estate,  as  greatly  their  inferiors. 

ypk>n  a  principle  not  dissimilar,  die  infaafai- 
jbmte  in  general  of  the  m^ridmc;  province  of 
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Caofon,  caaaiderii^  db  strangers  that  came  for 
the  purpose  of  traffic  to  it/as  less  {urotecledb^ 
the  government  of  the  country  than  themselves, 
afiected  a  sort  of  superiority  sometimes  over 
them. 

Yet  .the  influence  of  the  eKtensive  trade  carried 
on  by  the  English,  was  manifested  some  days 
before  the  yachts  had  reached  the  city  of  Can- 
ton;  for  upon  the  river,  as  well  as  along  it  banks, 
it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  some  Ei^lifth  words 
attempted  to  be  spoken  by  Chinese.  Many  of 
the  boats,  of  burden  wbich  were  sailing  down  the 
river  were  laden  with  goods  destined  to  be  sent  to 
England.  It  was  crowded,  indeed,  also  in  jooany 
places  with  vast  rafts  or  floats  of  tiinbcr,  mostly 
of  the  larch  and  camphor  trees,  on  their  passage 
towards  the  noddle  and  northern  |Hrovinces  of  the 
empire,  which  were  too  level  and  too  well  cul- 
tivate to  produce  much  wood.  The  rafts  bdimd 
together,  exieaded*  sometimes  above  a  hundned 
jRset*  in  leiq^»  Masts  were  erected  in  several 
pai^s  of  theto,  on^which  sails  were  set  to  ^^vaft 
them.agaii^  the  d^rxeM  whenever  there,  was  a 
£ivourable  breesej:  When  other^eike,  thay  were 
trabked'by  the*  people  yrho  IWednipon  llim  in 
cadsisA  huik  for. that :purposev  Upoxf  these  rafts 
vegetables  were  often  made  to  groir,  and  several 
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domestic  aiiitilals  were  relrsd.  Ftom  die  cabins 
children  issued  9  almost  like  bees  rusfaitig  from  a 
hive.  The  people  on  board  had  likewise  tackling 
to  fish ;  and  large  nets  were  drawn  up  from  them, 
as  from  the  deck  of  a  boat. 

On  one  side  of  the  river  was  an  immense  rock 
of  grey  coarse  marble,  estimated  to  be  about  six 
hundted  feet  in  height.  In  a  large  rent  or  fissure 
close  to  the  waters  edge,  and  accessHik  only  by 
boats,  is  a  temples  inhdsdtcd  by  HoHshaon^,  or 
priests  of  Fo,  wl»>  worship  there  a  variety  of 
chieis  or  heroes  deified,  and  of  virtues  aad  pas- 
sions personified*  This  temple  consisted  of  several 
apartments,  one  over  the  otfaer^  of  considendik 
height,  consisting  ^hiely  of  excavations  made 
into  the  rock.  Above  them,  in  a  lai^gs  natural 
fissure,  was  an  immense  mass  of  stalactites  not 
less,  appareriUy,  than  a  ion  in  weight,  out  of 
which  proceeded  a  vast  number  of  ramifications. 
Many  of  the  hills  ara  cut  down  peipendiculariy 
to  dlie  water's  edge,. in  order  to  obtaiafirom  thence 
the  immense  masses  of  stone*,  employed!  in  pa- 
godas, bridges,  and  for  the  pbtfoonsov  fimnda* 
tions  on  which  Ghnese  temples  and  jpalatcos  are 
erected. :  Q^asriies  ale  firtqueblly  wiou|^  at  the 
sides  of  rivers,  on  account  of  th^lacility  of  tans* 
portatiom  flow  thence. 
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A  plain  terminated  only  in  the  horizon,  at 
length  succeeded  to  the  double  range  of  heights 
through  which  the  riv^r  had  mostly  flowed 
hilherto  from  it3  source*  The  stream  was  now 
widene4>  and  soon  met  the  tide  flowing  from  die 
southward*  The:  country  was  intersected  by 
large  canals  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
2|nd  others  of  a  smaller  size  for  occasionally  wa* 
tering  the  grounds.  The  whole  exhibited  every 
mark  of  ^rtility,  industry,  and  populousness. 
The  principal  cultivation  was  rice.  In  some 
spots  were  groves  of  mulberry  trees.  Along  the 
river,  as  the  party  approached  Canton,  were 
nurseries  full  of  ciuious  plants;  and  also  country 
houses  belonging  to  the  principal  native  mer- 
chants of  that  city.  To  one  ofthose  the  Company's 
GommissionerSi  together  with  several  English 
gentlemen  and  Chinese  connected  with  them, 
came  to  meet  the  Embassador. 

The  Viceroy  had  already  gone  on  before,  in 
order  to  prepare,  at  Canton,  for  his  Excellency's 
reception  thexi^.  He  sent  from  thence  large  and 
magnificent  targes,  adorned  with  profusjbn  yf 
gUss»gi}4J#g/^d  painting,  in  which  the  £np- 
bassy  mads  its  entrance  iiito  Canton-  Tliey  ar- 
rived th/sre  on'  tlie  1 9  th  of  December  17  93.  The 
uncommah  honours. paid  to  his  Excelfency,  by 

Aa2 
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order  of  tlie  Viceroy,  and*  his  own  j>etsonal  "at- 
tentions, had  not  the  mere  effect  of  idle  and  tran- 
sitory show ;  but  taught  the  inliabitaiits  of  Can- 
ton to  consider  the  EngHsh  there  no  longer  as 
destitute  of  protection,  or  unworthy  of  respect. 

At  Canton  almost  every  indrvidilal  of  the 
Embassy  enjoyed  at  length  the  satisfaction,  after 
many  disappointed  hopes,  of  hearing  from  their 
private  friends.  Accounts  also  had  amved,  that 
the  government  of  France  had  declared  war 
against  Grcfat  Britain :  and  the  Embassador  felt 
therefbre  the  greater  satisfaction,  in  being  in- 
formed,  dnizt  the  Lion  man  of  war  had  been  over- 
taken by  a  messenger  from  the  Company's  Com- 
missioners before  Sir  Erasmus  Gowcr  had  made 
any  progress  in  his  way  to  die  northward,  after 
having  been  supplied  with  what  he  wanted  froni 
Canton ;  and  that  his  ship  was  then  lying  at  tlic 
Bocca  Tigris.  She  had  sailed  from  Chu-san  on 
the  eighteenth  of  October.  During  her  stay 
there,  of  about  seven  weeksj  his  crew  had  reco- 
vered almost  entirely  from  the  dysentery  with 
which  they  had  been  long  tormented.  Beside 
thebeiiefitofair  and  exercise,  they  had  the  kd- 
v^tage  of  a  fresh  and  wholesome  iliet.  They 
vi^tt  supplied  with  aiiimal  food,  particularly 
poultry,  as  well   a^  vegetables, -at  i^a^onable 
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raifs,  efl|)epially  .wlien  purchased  wuhout  ,the 
iiitervcntioii  of  iqcii  in  office,  who  generally  ex- 
acted fees  from  the  seller,  which  :&11  ultiipately 
qpon  the  consumer.    Fruits  of  all  kinds  were 
plentiful  and  cheap. .  Tea  was  cheaper  thai\  in 
any^other.part  of  China.    A  month  before  their 
departure,  a  dreadful  storm  happened,  p#uti<- 
cularly  of  lightx^ing^  which  was  so  low  as  to  a^* 
pear  to  pass  along  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  and 
continued  in  such  violent  and  constantly  succeed- 
ing flashes^as  to  driyceveryperson  off  the  decks. 
The  wixxd,  during  the  severity  of  the  ^mpest, 
was  northerly,  and  contrary  to  what  had  blown 
for  the.  late  preceding  months ;  and  the  whole 
was  considered  by  the  seamen  as  a  contest  between 
the  two  monsoons  which  should  get  the  better. 
The  south-west  wind  became,  however,  preva- 
lent again.    The  weather  afterwards  w;as  incoi)» 
stantand  the  wind  qhangeable,  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  a  strong  north-east  gale  arose, 
which   settled  in  a  few  days  in  a   moderate 
breeze  from  the  same  quarter;    and   the  new 
monsoon  was  considered  as  established  for  the 
season. 

Sir  Erasmus  Gower  was  desirous  of , then  pur- 
suing the  route  proposed  by  the  Embassador  at 
Tien-sing;  but  he  was  obliged,  in.the  first  pbce, 
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to  proceed  for  the  river  of  ^anfon,  ts  IAm  lyeen 
already  meationed.   Little,  htme9tt\  "itxiptdAn^ 
the   change  of  circumstances,  \fhicft  rctnAeieA 
necessary  a  correspottdeitt  change  in  his  destina- 
tion, he  was  determined  to  fthim  as  qntckly  ai 
possible  to  the  northeast.    AU  posttble  honours 
Mrere.paid  to  him  oh  his  departiu!refr6m  Chta-^tn, 
in  consequence  of  the  g<iod  otdcr  he  had  pre- 
served irtiong  his  people.     The  lion  ia^d 
through  the  Ghu*san  islaikb  iind  the  si!ridts  of 
Formosi,  with  safety  and  feicpedidon;  ta^  te- 
chotcd  on  die  twenty-dxiid  6P  Ortdbef  neir  t!hte 
Ladrone  islands.  !n  thatcffSamtodt  go6d^water 
was  found  in  sufficient  plenty  for  the  sBp  sxise. 
In  the  tammit  of  that  island  H  a  huge  Heap  df 
gtanite  rock^,  from  whence  there  is  an  exteiisSVe 
prospect  of  all  the  passages  leading  thrt  Ae  LaS 
droneis.  The  Chinese  pilots  look  out  frMd  thence 
for  vessels  coming  from  sea  towards  their  ports. 
The  latitude  of  the  island  is  twenty-two  dcgretfs 
nine  minutes  north.    The  longitude,  by  a  uie^ti 
of  nine  sigKfsof  the  sun's  distance  from  the  rhcWn, 
is  one  hundred  and  twelve  dcgretfs  forty-one  irfi- 
nutes  east  of  Greenwich. 

From  this  place  Sir  Eraisrairs  'sent  to  the  Com- 
missionei'sat  Canton,  by  whom  he  was  supplied, 
in  a  very  few  da\-«,  with  the  medicines  and  other 
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Formo9a;  bi4t  noinr  the  noitk^east  monadoai, 
which  w%$  'm  its  uttoost  brce^  blow  dinicdy 
agaiut  him^  On  thfc  Ipur^  ofNov^mber,  lie  met 
a  viokut  ^eof¥^,  not  f«riro«P«di]^  JBnnei. 
The  lyc^ithcr  •contwuied*  indeodt  boiafeeroiis  ihe 
whole  .4ime  4;he  shiprwu  sOUtt  wilh  an/kttgttlar 
Aojt  sea,  which  goi  np  in  a  loomenU  Tike  sails 
were  cons^mtly  sptiltiiig«  ^nki  wiemaot  mthout 
difficsltyMppUed.  The  Lion  contiittMlthui ke- 
vmld  days  wcrkingoff  ihe  Ghinb  shtnitWKlhtfvt 
g^iDinga  mile.  ^Sheth^Qn^stogod  over  6»r¥Jmiii>mf 
wheifeithor^  was  less  icwstsst  agasast  hfit;  and 
dbte  nude  same  pmgress;  biit.the<^ij^ibii)e9)ee  of 
the  vwQ^^er  was  si^ch,  that  she  iqpning -bath  A(^- 
ma^s,  and  mi^^^  pbiigeflito  return  t^^erLadffOff^, 
JD:  order  to  heiin  flospe  degree  of  shelter^  T^c.iithe 
purpose  of  being  refitted,  and  capaWecif  rmcfw- 
ii^  her  efibrts  to  get  foi^vi»rd.  Several  i^i^tical 
vessels,  filled  with  Chiilesei  were  h^T^IWilg  in 
this  neighbottilioodi  and  had  very  lail^ly  .t^«n 
several  Chinese  junks,  and  plundered  thea^^^t 
islands.  The  practice  ^  thMe  piraties  isito,i|i^e 
slaves  of  such  able  bodied  men,  as  they  tiilt  pii- 
soners,  to  putthe  ireit  tb  death,  andjtoninJs  the 
junks,  and  bum  the  houses,  after  taking  out 
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vrhatevcrthey  deem  valuable.  On  the  twenty-first 
of  November,  tfaeLioti  tnet  a  brig,  which  on  exa- 
mination, proved  to  be  the  very  vessel  to  which 
belonged  the  five  men  whom  the  Embassy  had 
£>uiid,  and  left,  in  the  volcanic  island  of  Am- 
sterdam, the  preceding  month  of  February.  As 
Sir  £rasnu8  had  heaiti^  fi*om  Canton,  of  the 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  he  seized 
the  brig  aft  a  lawfiil  prize^  she  belonging  to,  and 
having  been  fitted  out  from,  the  Isle  of  France. 
Thus,  the  return  of  the  brig  to  At  island  of 
Amsterdam,  for  Perron  and  his  companimiR, 
with  the  cargo  of  skins  they  were  collecting  for 
her  there,  was  frustrated  at  once*  And  if  ever 
those  poor  people  should  be  enabled^to  get  away 
fiponi'tbat  desolate  and  confined  fipot»  it  must  be 
owing  to  some  fertunale  accident  of  a  vessel 
casually  touching  at  it,  and  disposed  to  take 
them  from  thence. 

Befpi^  the  damages  which  the  Lion  had  lately 
suffered  were  repaired,  Sii^  Erasmus  Gower  re- 
ceived the  Embassadbr  s  dispatches;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  them,  instead  of  combatit)g  again 
with>tlK  monsoon,  he  steered  for  the  Bocca 
Tigris. 

Captain  Mackintosh  also  arrived  at  Canton 
sooner  than  he  expected.     Ke  hacl  found  the 
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mandarines  and  people  of  Cfansrsan  perfectly  wcU 
disported  to  comply  with  the  £mperor's  oiders, 
in  respect  to  the  privileges  to  be  granted  to  the 
captain  and  his  officeiB,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
targo  there;  and  tea  and  silk  were  much  cheaper 
than  elsewhere;  but  the  Ghu-san  traders  were 
not  preparidfcr so  extensive  a  coooem^  at  a  car^ 
of  goods  fitted  for  the  European  market^  to-,  fill 
a  fihip  of  the  •  siie  of  the  Hindoslan,  fiiU  twditie 
hundred  tons;  nor  for  the  purchase  of  tJ^e  JEiiro- 
peangMcIson  boai:d  her^  better  calculated  for.  a 
larger  city.  They  would  therefore  exp«e(  •'gpo^e 
for  most  of  the  articles  they  could  forhrsfaijor  ^the 
Hindostan;  and  which  had  not  been  pcovided 
by  her  commander*  Hefbuuditexpedieat^^faeve- 
fore,  to  proceed  to  Canton,  where  be^was  to  oa- 
joy,  for  the  present  voyage^/ :the 'same  pfivileges 
and  exemptidlis,  as  at  Chu-san.  He  jeft  that 
place  with  regret,  in.  which  the  inhabitants  par- 
took; as' his  officers  and  crew  had  been  very 
careful  in  cheit  conduct  towards  the  Ghsnsse ; 
and  a  general  satisfaction  was  felt  on  both  sides. 
The  Hindostan  had,  as  well  at^the  Lion;  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  monsoon  in  piioceedihg 
to  Canton ;  but  thie  straits  of  Formosa  amigene- 
raHy  so  tempestuous,  that  Captain  Aladksntoih 
scarcely  remembered  to  have  seen  severer  wca- 
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d^r  than  lie  met  in  dit9  sl^ort  paflstg^  ^brorugli 
^oW  itiaits  to  the  cuier  of  CaoataKu 


*  £.ij/  of  Plants  in  tkePrmnnces  of  Kiang-see  ttnd 

XMtltttOTt* 


:r 


KyiKaga  triceps; 
PliiMusi  itaUkimti 
-.Airatldo  oaoiDdo* 
Eviocauion. 
fifceagnus  pungent. 
liex,,  anew  species. 
Azalea  indica. 
Gmwolvulus  acftfleua* 


.  neduiniM 
abaennia. 
Nouclea  orienttlis.  i '  s 
Lofaicerai. 

SpfaeniKlea  zeylmica^ 
BhAdarjaponiou 
llkcebtum  sessile. 
iGardenia  fiondab 
Asdepiadea,  two  spe* 
cies. 


Taadescsntia* 

Allittjt)*' 

€tei»UanMltjipomca. 
Daplwe.tndftca. 
Potygonm  ibgopy. 

rusa. 
L(aurwi:|yipIxMa.. 
'Gs^AiaipUusi&Ua. 
Eupbwbia* 
Eosdindica. 
-^ —  anotber  i^cies. 
Tnticuip. 
Rubu6» 
Thea. 
GosiipiuBi. 
Hybiscus  syxiacus. 
CameUia^  sesajaqua. 
Aradus  hypogpea* 
Glycine. 


Bunnannia, a  new  spe-     Indigofera  tiactoria. 
cies.  v    •      Citrus  trifoUata. 
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Artemisia. 
Chrysanthemtxm  indi* 

cum. 
Elephantopus. 
Urtica  nivca. 
Quercus  dehtatus, 

Thunberg. 
Pinus  larix. 
GroCon  sdiiferum. 
Gucurbitacea. 
Isdisemiim  aristatum. 
Mimosa. 
Panax  aculeate. 
Pteris  semipinnata. 
Asplenium,  two  spe- 
cies. 
Polypodium. 
Lycopodium  cernuum. 

Myosods  scorpioides. 

Plumbago  zeylanica. 

Psychotria  asiatica. 

serpens. 

Mussenda  frondosa. 
Justicia. 

Rondeletia  asiatica. 

Datura. 

Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Physalis. 


8^ 

Solakiuin  tuphy  uuui, 

Qsbeck. 
■  " *  Ycrbascife- 

lium. 
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another  spdcies. 

Lycram  japonicimi. 

■    ■     ■■    fotidum. 

Capsicum. 

Dysoda  fasciculaiist 
Loureiro. 

Serissa.  Jussiaei. 

Pontedera. 

Juncus  articulatus. 

Rumex,  Thunberg. 

Jussiacaerecta. 

Dianthus  deltoides. 

Crataegus  hibas,  Lour, 
glabra,  Thun- 
berg. 

Lagerstromia  indica. 

Clematis,  Thunberg. 

Urtica  nivea. 

Sagittaria  trifolia. 

Gupressus  pendula, 
Thunberg. 

Sterculia  platanifolia. 

Rodx)eIlia. 
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Xandioxylon  tri&lia^  Plectronia  chincnsis, 

turn.  Loureiro. 

— ^^  anothccjqiKcies*    Ophioglossum  scan* 
Soiilax.  dens. 

Juniperus  haiiittiaia]b»  Acrosticumsiliqupsuia 

'Tiumberg.    .     .  Saccharum. 

Anthistiria  dliata.    .  Ficus  indiciu. 
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CHAPTER  v. 

RESIDENCE  OF  THE  EMBASSY  AT  CANTON,  AND  AT 
'  MACAO. 

X  R£  city  and  suburbs  of  Canton  are  situated . 

mostly  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pe-kiang  river. 

The  Embassy  was  lodged  on  the  opposite  side. 

Its  quarters  consisted  of  separate  buildings ^siiT*- 

ficiently  spacious    and  convenient.     Some  of 

them  were  fitted  up  in  the^English  mannef/with 

glass  windows  and  fire-grates «    The  use  ^  of  ^  the 

latter  was  then  fbuiid  in  the  winter  solstice,  to 

be  very  comfbitable,  tho  in  a  situation  bordeiing 

upon  the*  tropic.    A  larger  garden  with  ponds 

and  parterres  surrounded  the  buildings.  '  Oh 

one  side  of  theni  was  a  temple;- and- on  the  other 

a  high  edifice,  the  top  of  V(4lich' commanded  a 

view  of  the  river  and  shippings  as  well  as  of  tbef 

city  and  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance.  * 

Canton,  like  a  sea-port  or  a  frontier. town, ^ 

bears  many  marks  of  the  mixture  of  fereigners 

with  natives^    The  handsome  factories  of  the 

different  nitiohs  of  Europe  tmdttig  to  it,  ^iiuaffed 

in  a  lihe  along  ihe  river,  oUtside  the  wallli  of  the 
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city,  each  with  its  national  flag  flying  over  it, 
contrast  with  the  Chinese  buildings,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  the  wbole.  The  numbers  of  stran- 
^rs  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs,  while  their  ships 
are  unloading  and  loading  in  the  river;  their 
various  languages,  dresses,  and  characteristic  de- 
portment, would  leave  it  almost  a  doubt,  if  a 
pdgffteat  were  t^  be  formed  fr€iw  thai  pact  of  die 
tamx,  to  vf4iat  nation  it  was  belonging. 

The  neidbbourhood  of  the  tbreign  &ctories>  is 
filkd  wich  storehouses  &r  ifae  iteeptien  of  £m* 
sopeaA  goods,  uvoil  they  are  disposed  of  to  the 
natiyes^^or  Chiaaese  goods  for  exportalicHft  ujatil 
shipped.  The  front  of  ahaost  evtvy  house  is^ 
shop;  and  the  shops  of  oai^  or  i^ore  stnoetsare 
laid  out  chiefiy  to  si^ly  the  waots  of  strwg^rs« 
All  purchases  axe  made  either  by  wdividuals 
belf^n^ing  to  the  shipsi  or  by  the  agents  of  com*, 
paniea  JA  Europe.-  The  great  objects  of  tnif>orl 
and  export  are  earned  oa  chiefly  1^  the  btttr* 
Ifftnpsactioos  by  the  former,  instaaces  of  bx^d 
may  have  iiappened  or  been  atienqpted;  scaredy 
any  by  <dbe  latter.  The  probity^  punctaality» 
and  CEfidit  of  the  Eaglish  £ast  India  Company 
inpjirticuiart  and  their  a^u,  are  known  among 
4ie  Chinese  merdlantstobesuehrthat  their  gpodb 
auti  Itike}!  always,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  iop 
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wkat  they  are  dedai]pd  iiai  the  invoice;  and  tlie 
bales  with  their  mask  pass  in  trade>  without  exa* 
mination,  throughout  the  empke.  Those  agents, 
are  divided  generally  into  supercargoes  aad 
writers.  They  have  >  the  good  fortune,  by  the 
nature  and  liberaliiy  o£  their  emoluments,  to  be 
placed  above  temptation.  They  are  allowed  a 
commission  on  the  business  done  by  themi  ac* 
cording  to  their  stations  in  the  service.  Their 
measm^s  are .  determined  by.  a  majbiityof  the 
meeting,  with  regukr  minutes  of  thegroonds.for 
their  proceedings*  They  are  htsd  ia.the  Jhsdatsr 
of  method,  candbur,  and  pinictuaiity«  the  cha«- 
raeteristics  of  an  honoursUe.merehamt,  widiout 
being  led  imo  any  of  the  selfish  vices,  or  low 
propensities,  of  which  the  {practice  mitti  (end  to 
degrade  so  usefiil  a  professiofti. 

Tho-th^  ^xpoits  ol  Canton  coMist  of  many 
arckles,  fkcxt  compwative  impoitanoe  is.  ai»ost 
absorbed  in  thai  of  tea*  Thet  agents  of  other 
£utopean  natiom  taken  coUecdvely,  pnrchatsed 
mwb  greater  quoaiaties  of  that  cotanodity  fer** 
nierly  than  the  English,  it  did  ns^t^  however 
escape  the  obien^tion  of  severtd  4fi  the  J[>ireciOiv 
of  the  English  Company,  that  tfittch  the  gvtatese 
pvt^wtion  of  the  «eas  so  brought  to  l^ope  cod 
foreign  bo^m^^  ^as  afterwards  sniuggled  into 
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England,  in  consequence  of  dbe  temptetion  af* 
ibrded  by  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  that 
article  by  the  Biitish  Parliament.  Teas  were 
fi>ui&d  not  only  to  constitute  the  principal  article 
that  was  smuggled  into  the  kingdom,  but  it 
occasioned  aud  &cilitated  the  like  clandestine 
importation  of  other  goods*  This  practice  of 
smuggling  arose  to  such  a  height  that,  in  a  report 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  yery  able 
member  of  it,  now  a  peer,  he  concluded  by  say* 
ing,  that  '^  the  illicit  practices  used  in  defraudixig 
^'  the  revenue,  hadincieased  in  a  most  alarming 
*^  degree;  that-  those  practices  were  carried  on 
'^upbn  the  coasts,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
'*  kingdom,  with  a  violence,  and  with  outr2^^» 
*^  which  not  only  threatened  the  destruction  of 
'*  the  revenue,  but  were  highly  ii^urious  to  re- 
^<  gular  commerce  and  fair  trade,  very  pernicious 
**  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  and 
^  an  interruption  to  all  good  government.*' 

.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  ability  and  industry 
of  a  gentleman,  nowaccomptant  of  the  East  lodia 
Company,  a  statement  of  facu  and  estimaties, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work, 
tQgedier  with  a  plan,  were  brought  forward  for 
obtainiog  for  Great  Britain,  the  advantages  and 
pro&ts  of  importing  all  the  teas  consumed  by  its 
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subjects  io  that  kingdom  and  its  dependencies; 
and  Upon  these  was  founded  the  law»  generally 
JcnowQ  by  the  nme  of  the  Gomniutatidn  Act, 
vrhicb  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  evils  pointed 
out  in  the  report  just  <|uoted;  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  con9idenl>lt  number  of  ships  and 
sailorSi.iA  fetching  to.  Europe,  in  English  bok* 
C(mis,Uie  additional  quabtities  of  teas,  nvyckithe 
cessatiipn  oC  smug^ng:  that  article  Gtoax  duAm 
parts  of  Europe^  refidfired  it  necessary  kt  dbie 
^8?^  >^'  ^^  English  Company  to  p^rcihafle  in 
GantOMf.  Ijsbles  of 'the  consequent  Annual  in- 
crease of  tft^s  purcbasedt  and  Brittshmamifitc- 
tures  sold  at  CaAtoii;.i«rill  Im»  found  alsb  in  the 
App^ndi^^y   Beside  th^  .usu^  supercargoes  and 
writers  belonging  to  tbe/acCory,  three  Gimmis* 
siooons^  {U  jhifi  time^pimidfid  init.   They  had 
been  deputed  by  the  Company,  nbt  »oniy  to  an- 
nounce iA>  due  form  to  the  Chinese  govemmeok 
ihp^«|qp«iiitment  of  an  JEndbftlsy  fmm  Great  Brir 
tain,  and  to  prepare  for  its  reeeptftoa,  but  also  to 
ermine  aod  regulttle  the  management  of  the 
Company's  incr^ised  cosicecns  at  Ganto«  and 
MacaxK  ^uch  is  IhruUberal  education  of^the 
CompwiytS  servante»  ^M  the  first; of  thiae  €bm* 
SMisidntai^  beside  4ie  qutdstief  nhiA  fiMsd  Un 
for  his  station,  mis  poistssid  (rf*  ddnsidcrable 
VOL.  III.  B  b 
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tclencc  in  other  respects ;  and  another  was  welt 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  travels,  and 
his  ingenuity.  The  three  Commissioners  gave 
to  the  Embassador  a  foil  detail  of  the  several 
grievances  under  which  the  Company's  concerns 
.laboured  in  Canton,  and  the  personal  disgusts  to 
which  their  agents  were  exposed;  and  thus  en- 
abled his  Excellency  to  add  to  the  remonstrances 
he  had  presented  on  that  subject  to  tbe  Viceroy^ 
in  the  course  of  their  travelling  together  fiofh 
Han-choo-foo.  The  Viceroy  was  perifectty  dis- 
posed to  redress  every  real  hardship ;  and  pub- 
lished' very^soon  two  edicts  against  the  frauds  to 
which  foreigners  were  itkbjeet  in  the  transaction 
of  their  business,  and  'the  insults  to  rAdch  they 
were  liable  in-dieir  persons.  Offenders  were 
already  punished  in  conformity  to  tho^  edkts. 

The  complete  reform  of  inveterktiedbqses  was, 
however,  not  to  be  expected  on  a  sudden.  The 
prejudices  aand  the  interests  of  many  of  the  natives 
concurred^  in  producing  6ffi)rts  for  their  ctAitiau- 
ance.  The  Hop-po,  or  chief  revenue  officer,  tras 
alarmed  for  the  usual  exactions  of  his  office;.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  injiury  he  did  to  'foreigners ; 
and  his  hatred  or  his  contempt  was  equal  to  his 
injustice.  He  ivas  able,  bokl;  and  artfol;  and 
was  seconded  and  screened  by  mott  o^  the  other 
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officers  of  governmeht,  except  the  Viceroy,  and 
by  the  individuals  who  adopted  his  prejudices, 
or  profited  by  his  plupder,  or  dreaded  his  resent- 
ment. Against  such  obstacles  the  letter  of  the 
law  required  aid  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Among  the  Viceroy's  virtues,  it  was  not  certain 
thatiie  possessed  so  inflexible  a  firmnesS:  as  to 
withstand  the  art  and  misrepresentations  of  those 
constantly  about  him.  The  foreigners  were  de-. 
lerred,  in  some  degree,  firom  attempting  to  ap« 
proach  him  by  the  eminence  of  his  rank;  and 
more  so  by  the  difference  of  their  manners  i  and 
their  deficienee  in  the  means  of  communication. 
It  ivas,  indeed,  likely  that  during  theiEnlbassa* 
dor*s  stay  at  Canton,  his  &llow  .Ejects  there 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain :  his  intimacy 
wxdi  the  Vicorby,  the  easiness)  of  his  access  to 
him>  ctti  every  occasion,  the  /£u:ility  of  conveying 
through  a  faithful  and  intelligent  interpceter,  the 
whole  of  'the  complaints  and  representations  of 
the  factory,  without  being  weakened  fcy  awe  of 
the  Vkktoy  in  his  high  station,  or  through  fear 
of  any  binder's 'vengeance,  would  probably  in- 
sure justice  and  tranquillity  to  all  the  persons 
whom  trade  attracted  lo  the  country*  The  pro- 
bability even  of  his  £xcelkncy's  return  there 
after  a  tour  to  Japan  or  Cochin-China,  as  the 
Bbii 
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season  would  serve,  mi^t  be  of  use  in  dils  re- 
spect ;  and  the  reform  introduced  in  the  interval 
would  acquire  the  force  of  habit,  which  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Viceroy  might  be  able  to.  sup- 
port. The  Embassador  was  aware,  that  nothing 
but  the  tnotive  of  guarding  the  valuable  fleet  of 
ships  from  China,  should  that  become  necessury 
for  their  safety,  could  warrant  him  in  indulging 
the  idea  of  returning  home  that  season,  without, 
having  made  all  the  exertions  in  his  power  £»r 
attaining  as  many  objects  as  possible  of  hil  mis- 
sion  to  the  East. 

•  During  his  stay  at  Caijiton  an  interchange  of 
visits  frequently  tock  place  between  him  and  the 
Viceroy  I  and  also  between  the  former  and  the  gen* 
tiemen  of  the  factory.  Such  a  fiuniliar  intercourse, 
in  the  latter  instance,  testified  to  the  Chinese,  thzi 
die  agents  for  the  East  India  Company  in  China 
were  not  taken  fixxn  a  clasd,  or  employed  in  an 
occupation  which  debased  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
d&cir  owii  country,  below  the  society  of  the 
first  persons  of  rank  and  eminence.  The  pride 
and  reserve  of  rank  were  not,  indeed, .much 
chmshed  by  the  Viceroy.  He  wa^  the  first 
in  that  eminent  station  who  ever  admitted  the 
native  merchants  of  Canton 'to  sit  in  his  pre* 
Mnce;  and  he  was  likewise  said  to  be  the  first 
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Viceroy  who  consented  to  sit  at  ublci  with  gca* 
tiemcn  of  the  English  factory,  at  a  repast  pre- 
pared by  them  for  the  Embassador* 

The  Viceroy,  in  his  favotaraWe  disposition 
towards  the  English,  vras  inBueaced,  perhaps, 
likewise  by  the  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  their 
sciej^ce  and  acquirements.  Accident  contributed 
toward  inspiring  him  with  such  sentiments. 
The  custom  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  tobacco, ' 
^  well  as  that  of  taking  it  in  powder,  is  very  , 
general  in  Ghinat  and  extends  to  the  highest 
jraaks«  The  Viceroy  once  wanting  to  light  his 
pipe  in  the  absence  of  his  attendants,  the  Embas- 
sador took  from  his  pocket  a  $m^ll  phosphcn-ic 
bottle,  which  opening,  he  sodn  kindled  a  match 
that  answered  the  purpose  wanted.  The  singu*- 
larity  of  a  person's  appearing  to  carry  fire  aboujt 
turn  without  damage,  attracted  the  Viceroy's 
attention.  Uis  Excellency  explained  the  phae.* 
nomenon  to  him  in  general  terms,  and  made  him 
a  present  of  the  bottle,  which  was  not  a  little 
valuable  in  his  eyes.  This  trifling  incident  led 
to  a  conversation  on  other  curious  subjects,  from 
whence  it  was  sufficiehtly  apparent  ho^  much, 
the  Chinese,  tho  skilful  and  dextrous  in  parti* 
cular  arts,  were  behind  the  Western  nations 
in  many  philosophical  and  useful  branches  of 
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science.    The  Embassador  was  not  sorry  to  hav« 
the  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  of  the  modem 
attainments  of  Europeans »  which  were  the  most 
likely  to  affect  the  imagination  on  being  first 
related :  such  as  the  method  of  ascending  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  assistance  of.  balloons  filled 
with  attenuated  air ;  the  apparatus  for  restoring 
suspended  animation ;  and  the  operations  for  giv- 
ing sight  to  the  blind,  in  cases  of  cataract,  by  its 
extraction  or  depression.  Doctor  Dinwiddie  gave 
lectures  on  electricity,  and  other  parts  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  were  attended  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  factory,  and  by  such  of  the  natives 
whb  iinew  a  litde  English,  and  who  were  much 
stmck  widb  several  of  the  experiments,  tho  they 
did  not  always  comprehend  the  explanation,  or 
perfectly  understand  the  language,  of  the  lecturer. 
The  consciousness  of  superior  knowledge  and 
acquirements  in  Europeans,  necessarily  tended 
to  procure  for  them  the  admiration,  esteem,  and 
consequent  good  treatment  of  the  natives.    Doc- 
tor Gillan  was  of  material  use  to  several  of  dib 
mandarines,  in  prescribing  for  their  complaints ; 
and  some  persons  high  in  o£5ce,  came  purposely 
to  Canton  in  order  to  consult  him. 

The  state  of  physic  is  extremely  low  in  China. 
There  are  no  public  schools  or  leacliers  of  it. 
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A  young  man,  who  wishes  to  become  a  jAysi- 
cian,  has  no  other  way  of  acquiring  medical 
knowledge,  than  by  engaging  himself  to  some 
practitioner,  as  an  apprentice.    He  has  thus  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  master*s  practice,  of 
visiting  his  patients  with  him,  and  of  learning 
such  parts  of  his  knowledge  and  secrets  as  the 
other  chooses  to  communicate  to  him.     The 
emoluments  of  the  profession  seldom  exceed  the 
skill  of  the  practitioner.    As  many  copper  coin 
as  scarcely  are  equal  to  six-pence  sterling,  is  said 
to  be  the  usual  fee  among  the  people ;  and  perhaps 
quadruple  among  the  mandarines.    The  latter  of 
high  rank  have  physicians  in.  their  household, 
who  reside  constantly  with  them,  and  accom- 
pany them  when  they  travel.    The  Emperor's 
physicians,  as  well  as  most  of  his  domestic  at* 
tendants,  are  chiefly  eunuchs.    Medicine  is  not 
divided  in  China  into  distinct  branches,  as  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.    The  same  person  acts  as 
physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary.    The  sur- 
gical part  of  the  profession  is  still  more  back- 
ward than  the  others.  Amputation,  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture  and  gangrene,  is  utterly  un* 
known.  Death  is  the  speedy  consequence  of  such 
accidents.    Deformed  persons,  no  doubt,  there 
are  in  China;  but  they  must  be  very  few  in 
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number,  or  live  much  retired;  fox  no  such  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  Embassy,  through 
the  whole  of  its  route,  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  China. 

The  mortality  of  the  small-pox,  w^n  of  the 
confluent  kind,  joined  to  the  observation  that  it 
attacked,  once  only,  the  same  person,  induced 
the  Chinese  to  expose  young  persons  to  its  infec« 
tion,  when  ii  hiij^oed  to  be  mild.  The  success 
of  this  method,  led  at  length  to  the  practice  of 
inoculation  wiongst  them.  The  annals  of  China 
first  mention  it,  at  a  time  answering  to  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  tenthcentury  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  general  method  of  Chinese  inoculation,  is 
the  fbUowing:  when  the  disease  breaks  out  in 
any  district,  the  physicians  of  the  place  carefully 
collect  a  quantity  of  ripe  matter  from  pustules  of 
the  proper  sort;  which  being  dried,  and  pui* 
verized,  is  closely  shut  up  in  a  porcelain  jar,  so 
as  to  exclude  from  it  the  atmospheric  air;  and- 
in  this  manner  it  will  retain  its  properties  for 
many  years.  When  the  patient  has  been  duly 
prepared  by  medicines,  generally  of  an  a|)erient 
kind,  and  strictly  dieted  fer  a  short  time,  a  lucky 
day  is  chosen  to  sprinkle  a  little  of  |he  variolous 
powder  upon  a  small  piece  of  fine  cotton  wool, 
and  to  insert  it  into  tlie  nostrils  of  the  patient. 
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If  Uindoess,  or  sore  eyes,  be  more  freqpxent  in 
China  than  elsewhere,  which  the  gentlemen  t>f 
the  Embassy  were  not  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  not 
,  impossible,  that  it  may  be  owing  partly  to  the 
insertion  of  the  variolons  matter  so  near  the  seat 
of  the  optic  nerv^9  to  which  the  iniSammatkm, 
it  occasions,  may  extend* 

No  male  j^ysician  is  allowed  to  attend  a  preg« 
n.9nt  woman,  and  still  less  to  practise  midwifery; 
in  the  incklicacy  of  which,  both  sexes  seem  to 
agree  in  China.  There  are  books  written  on 
that  aurt  lor  the  use  of  female  practitioners,  with 
drawings  of  the  state  and  position  of  the  itiiknt 
at  dififereat  periods  of  gestation ;  together  with  a 
variety  of  directions  and  prescriptions  for  every 
supposed  case  that  may  take  place:  the  wfac^ 
mixed  with  a  iramber  of  snperstidous  obser^ 
vanoes. 

Many  practitioners  of  physic  take  the  advan* 
taige,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  obscurity  in  which  that 
art  is  involved^  and  of  the  ignomoce  andcre^ 
didity  of  the  peoplct  to  gain  money  by  the  sale 
of  nostrams  and  secrets  of  their  own.  They  dis* 
tribute  hand  bills,  setting  forth  the  efficacy  of 
their  medicines,  with  attested  cures  annexed  to. 
tfaetb.  fiut  it  was  reserved  for  die  sect  of  Tao* 
tse,  or  disciples  ttfLao^koun,  already  mentioned^ 
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to  arrogate  boldly  to  themselves,  the  possession 
t>f  a  medical  secret,  ''  not  to  die/'  To  those 
ivho  had  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  life»  there 
remained,  unaccomplished,  no  other  wish  than 
that  of  remaining  for  ever  in  it.  And  accord- 
ingly several  sovereigns  of  China  have  been 
known  to  cherish  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  medicine.  They  had  put  themselves,  in 
full  health,  under  the  care  of  those  religious  em-. 
pirics,  and  took  large  draughts  of  the  boasted 
beverage  of  immortality.  The  composition  did 
not  consist  of  merely  harmless  ingredients;  but, 
probably,  of  such  extracts  and  proportions  of  the 
poppy,  and  of  other  substances  and  liquors,  as 
occasioning  a  temporary  exaltation  of  the  ima- 
gination, passed  for  an  indication  of  its  vivifying 
eflfects.  Thus  encouraged,  they  had  recourse  to 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  dose,  which  brought 
on  quickly  languor  and.  debility  of  spirits;  and 
the  deluded  patients  often  became  victims  to  de- 
ceit and  folly,  in  the  flower  of  their  age. 

There  are  in  China  no  professors  of  the  sci* 
ences  connected  with  medicine.  The  human 
body  is  never,  unless  privately,  dissected  there. 
Books,  indeed,  with  drawings  of  its  internal 
structure,  are  sometimes  published;  but  these 
are  extremely  imperfect;  and  consul ted»  perhaps> 
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oftener  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  spirit  under 
whose  protection  each  particular  part  is  placed, 
than  for  observing  its  form  and  situation* 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  yrhether  natural  history, 
natural  philosophy,  or  chemistry,  be,  as  sciences, 
much,  more  improved  than  anatomy  in  China* 
There  are  several  treatises,  indeed,  on  particular 
subjects  in  each.  The  Chinese  likewise  possess 
a  very  voluminous  encyclopedia,  containing 
many  &cts  and  observations  relative  to  them; 
but  from  the  few  researches  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Embassy  had  leisure  or  opportunity  to 
make,  during  their  short  visit  to  the  country, 
they  perceived  no  traces  of  any  general  system 
or  doctrine  by  which  separate  facts  or  observa^ 
tions  were  connected  and  compsu-ed,  or  the  com- 
mon properties  of  bodies  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment; or  where  kindred  arts  were  conducted  on 
similar  views;  or  rules  framed,  or  deductions 
drawn  from  analogy,  or  principles  laid  down  to 
constitute  a  science.  For  some  there  is  not  even 
a  name.  The  Chinese  books  are  full  of  the  parti- 
cular  processes  and  methods,  by  which  a  variety 
of  e£fects  are  produced  in  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal arts;  and  much  might  probably  be  gained 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  by  persons  versed  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  language  of  the  describers. 
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andacquainted  with  tlie8d>jectof  thedescriptimi. 
As  soon  as  the  product  of  any  art  or  manufacture 
has  appeared  to  answer  the  general  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  Chinese  discovearer  is  either  iiDpblled  by  his 
curiosity,  or  enabled  by  his  opulenj^»  to  e^a- 
vour  to  make  any  fiifiher  piogress,  either  toward 
superior  elegance,  or  ornament,  ar  even  increased 
utility.  The  use  of  metabt  for  the  common  pur* 
poses  of  life,  has  made,  the  Chinese  search  for^ 
ihcm  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  they  have 
ftund  all  those  that  are  deemed  perfect,  except 
platina.    Perhaps  they  haye  not  the  knowledge, 
or  means  of  using  the  cheaplest  and  shortest  me- 
thod of  separating  the  precious  metals  from  the 
substances  amcmgst  which  they  are  found;  nor 
of  reducing  the  ore  of  others  into  their  respective 
metals ;  but  they  per&cdy  succeed  in  obtaining 
diem,  without  alloy,  whenever  thdu:  object  is  to^ 
do  so;  and  in  making  such  mixtures  of  them  as 
produce  the  results  they  desire  •  The  mines  which 
are  said  to  be  in  China,  containing  gold,  a  metal 
esteemed  there  more  precious  from  its  rarity  than' 
its  use,  are  seldom  permitted  to  be  worked ;  but 
small  grains  of  it  are  collected  in  the  province  of 
Yunnan  and  Se-chuen,  among  the  sand  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  and  torrents  which  carry  it 
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down  along  with  them  u  they  descend  from  die 
mountadns.  It  is  pale,  soft,  and  ducdle*  A 
ftw  mandarines,  and  many  women  of  rank,  wear 
bracelets  of  this  metal  round  the  wrist,  not  more 
£>r  onament,  than  from  a  notion  that  they  pre- 
serve the  w«arer  from  a  variety  of  diseases.  The 
Chinese  artists  beat  it  into  leaf,  for  gumming  it 
upon  paper  to  bmn  in  their  tripods,  and  for  gild- 
ing the  statues  of  their  deities.  The  silk  and 
velvet  weavers  use  it  >n  their  tissues  and  embroi«- 
dcries.  Trisixts  are  also  made  of  it  at  Canton, 
which  the 'Chinese  do  not  wear;  but  which  are 
sold  in  Europe  as  Eastern  ornaments.  Beside  the 
)iBe  of  silver  as  a  medium  of  payment  for  other 
goods,  when  it  passes  according  to  its  weight,  it 
is  likewise  drawn  into  threads,  like  gold,  to  be 
used  in  the  silk  and  cotton  manufactures.  For 
bell  metal,  they  use,  with  copper,  a  greater  pro* 
portion  of  tin  than  is  usually  done  elsewhere,  by 
which  means  their  belb  are  more  sonorous,  but 
more  brittle,  than  those  of  Europe.  Their  white 
copper,  called  in  Chinese  pe-tung,  has  a  bieauti*^ 
fill  filver-like  appearance,  and  a  very  close  grain* 
Jt  takes  a  fine  polish ;  and  many  articles  >  of  neat 
workmanship  in  imitation  of  silver,  kre  made 
^m  it.  An  accurate  analysis  has  d^rmined 
it  to  consist  of  copper^  zinc;  a  little  silver,  and; 
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in  some  specimens*  a  few  particles  of  ifbn,  and 
of  nickel  have  been  found*  Tu-te*nag  is  properly 
speaking*  zinc,  extracted  from  a  rich  (^,  or  ca« 
lamine*  The  ore  is  powdered  and  mixed  with 
charcoal  dust,  and  placed  in  earthen  jars  over  a 
slow  fire,  by  means  of  which  the  metal  rises  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  in  a  common  distilling  ap- 
paratus, and  afterwards  is  condensed  im  water. 
The  calamine  from  whence  this  cine  is  thus  ex- 
tracted, contains  very  little  iron,  atkl  no  lead  or 
arsenic,  so  common  in  the  calamine  of  Eun^ ; 
and  which  extraneous  substances  contribute  to 
tarnish  the  compositicms  made  of  it,  and  prevent 
them  from  taking  so  fine  a  polish  as  the  pe-tung 
of  the  Chinese.  Doctor  Gillan  was  al^p  infiurm-^ 
ed  at  Canton,  that  the  artists,  in  making  their 
pe-tungf  reduce  the  copper  into  as  thin  sheets  or 
laminae  as  possible,  which  they  make  red  hot^ 
and  increase  the  fire  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  soften, 
in  some  degree,  the  lamina&«  and  to  render  them 
ready  almost  to  Hqw.  In  this  state  they  are  sus* 
pended  over  die  vapour  qf  their  purest  tu*te-nag, 
or  zinc,  placed  in  a  subliming  vessel  over  a  brisk 
fire.  The  vapour  thus  penetrates  the  heated  la- 
minae of  the  copper,  so  as  to  remain  fixed  with 
-it,  and  not  to  be  easily  dissipated  or  ca)cined  by 
the  succeeding  fiision  it  has  to  undergo.    The 
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whdbis  suffered  tb  cool  grjidually,  and  is  then 
jbund  to  be  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  of  a  closer 
grain,  than  when  prepared  ih  the  Eiiropean 
way.  The  iron  ore  of  the:  Chinese  is  not  well 
managed  in  their:  smelting  furnaces ;  and  the  me« 
tal  is  not  so  soft,  malleable,  or  ductile,  as  British 
iron.  Their  smithk'  work  is  exceedingly  brittle, 
as  wellas  dumsy^  and  notpolished*  They  excel, 
indeed,  in  the  art  of  casting  iron,  and  form 
plates  of  it  miicb  thinner  than  is  generally  known 
to  be  done  in  Eikrdpe .  Much  of  the  tin  imported 
byithe  Ghihese,  is  formed  into. as  thin  a  foil  ^s 
pbss^le,  in  order  to  gum  it  afterwards  upon 
square  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  burnt  before 
die  images  of  their  idols .  The  amalgama  of  dn 
and  quicksilver  is  applied,  by  the  ardsts  in  Can- 
ton, in  making  small  mirirors,  with  glass  blown 
upon  the  spot  from  broken  pieces  of  that  mate- 
rial imported  whole  from  Europe.  The  glass 
beads  and  buttons  of  various  shapes  and  col<>4r;, 
worn' by  pcrsons:of  rank,  are. cj^cfly. made  .at 
Venice;  and  this  is  among.  the:remnants  of  the 
^cat  and  almost^xdusive  ttade  w^ichthe  Vene^ 
tians  formerly  cirried.on  wit^thd  East*  ^  The 
Chinese  make  great  use  of4peatwleSk)w]Mch^$y 
Sii  ioujid  the  »head.  They Joe  fpim^  (>f  cif^sl^ly 
w&idb  the  Csnton' artists: cut  into  lamiiw,  with 
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a  kind  of  steel  saw»  formed  by  twisting  two  of 
more  fine  iron  wires  together,  and  tying  them 
like  a  bow*«tring  to  the  extremities  of  a  small 
flexible  bamboo.  They  undo  one  end  of  this 
string  in  order  to  pass  the  wire  round  the  crystal, 
where  it  is  meant  to  bedivided,  and  which  is  then 
placed  between  two  pivots.  It  is  thus  sawed,  in 
As  manner  which  European  watch-makers  use 
in  dividing  small  pieces  of  metal*  Below  die 
<crysial  is  a  little  trough  of  water,  into  which  the 
kiiiceous  powder  of  the  crystal  fidls  as  it  h  cut 
by  the  revolu^on  of  the  wire.  With  this  mix- 
tore,  the  wire  and  the  groove  it  forms  in  the 
crystal,  are  often  moistened .  The  powder  of  the 
crystal,  like  that  of  the  diamond,  he^  to  cnt 
and  polish  itself.  The  workmen  did  not  sMot 
to  understand  any  principle  of  optics,  so  as  to 
form  the  eye-glasses  of  such  convexities  or  con* 
cavities,  as  to  supply  the  various  defects  of  vision; 
but  left  their  customers  to  choose.wfaatwas  fimnd 
to  sruit  them  l^st.  The  few  lapidaries  who  cut 
dikmonds  at  GazAon,  i»ed  for  that  putpoK  «da« 
tnantine  spar,  which  bemg  mixvd  in  small  pm* 
portions  which  grey  granite,  the  nam  was  ima* 
gined  to  oootain  nodiiqg  dae,  and  cscciled  M 
doubt,  iii4Mher  it  could  be  real  diamond,  wUi^ 
pure  graittte  codkL  affect.    The  Canton  artiitt 
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are  uncommonly  expert  in  imitating  European 
works.  They  mend,  and  even  make  watches, 
copy  paintings,  and  colour  drawings,  with  great 
success.  They  supply  strangers  with  coarse  silk 
stockings,  knit  or  woven  at  Canton,  tho  none  of 
tbemtives  wear  sach,  unless  it  be  some  young 
Chinese,  who  are  privately  fond  of  Allowing 
the  Bullions  of  Europeans.  The  toys  made  at 
Caitton,  and  known  under  the  name  of  balancers 
and  tumblevs^  are  partly  filled,  and  their  equili- 
brium sustained,  by  quicksilver.  That  metal  is 
used  sometimes  in  the  same  compbints  where  it 
is  applied  in  Europe,  as  a  specific;  but  a  preju- 
£cepl*evails  among  the  common  Chinese,  that  its 
uae  is  apt  to  destroy  the  powers  of  one  sex^and  to 
occasion  barrenness  inj  the  other.  The  ex-treme 
pf^pulousness  of  the  country,  seems  to  prave  tliat 
•uch  a  medicine  is  not  frequently  administered, 
orthatdiose  effects areattribiUed  to  it  erroneously. 

The  marriages  in  China  are,  in  fact,  observed 
to  be  prolific,  as  weUas  early,  to  which  must,  no 
doubt,  coiktribule  gfeatly  tlie  estd[>lishment  thore 
of  the.  patriarchal  system,  already  mentioned  In 
this  work  on  a  di&vent  occasion;  and  which 6ys> 
teih  is  certainly  repressive  of  vice  and  ekcess^ 
ef  every  kind/  Even  the  expositiotl  of  in&ntt, 
implies  the  dLot$$  of  population   beyond  the 
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means  of  subsistence.  Population  in  China,  is 
not  suL^ect  to  be  diminishied  materially  by  war. 
No  private  soldiers,  and  a  few  officers  only,  na- 
tives of  the  ancient  provinces  of  China,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  conquest  of  Western  Tarlary,  or  in 
the  Thibet  war.  Celibacy  is  rare  even  in  the 
military  profession  among  the  Chinese.  Acci- 
dents sometimes  oreictraordinary  drought,  and 
sometimes  of  excessive  inundations,  occasion- 
ally produce  iapiine  in  particular  (nrovinoes ; 
and  fiunine,  disease:  but  thox  are  lew  drains 
from  moral  causes,  either  of  emigrationor  foreign 
navigation.  The  numberofmanufitctures,  whose 
occupations  are  not  always  £ivourable  to  heaU»; 
whose  constant  confinement  to  particidar  qiots, 
and  sometimes  in  a  close  or  tainted  atmo^hen, 
must  be  injurious,  and  whose  residence  in  towns 
exposes  them  to  irregularities,  bears  but  a  very 
small  proportionto  that  of  husbandmen  in  China. 
In  general,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  bounds  to 
Chinese  populousness,  than  those  which  the  neces* 
city  of  sdisistence  may  put  to  it.  These  boun- 
daries are  certainly  more  enlarged  than  in  other 
^countries.  The  whole  suifiice  of  the  empire  ii, 
widi  trifling  ezceptixms,  dedicated  to  the  produc- 
tiob^ffoodfor  man  alone.  Thereia  no  meadow, 
and  very  UCtle  pasbire,  nor  are  fields  cultivated 


tnc^/^ann^  ^ii'tUmips,  for  the  stit)|>6rf  6(^cat- 
tte  df'4&y*kiiid.  Few  parks  or  pleasure  grounds 
are^en,  excepting  tho^e  belonging  to  lAit  Empe- 
tttr*  -Little  laind  f 4  taken  up  for  roads;  ^hich  are 
fiiW^atid' narrow,  the  chief  communication  being 
by  water*  There  are  nocommons  <  ot  iatids'suf- 
Sued  to  lie  waste  by  the  neglect,  or  die. caprice, 
orFor  the  sporty  of  great  propridtorHf: '  Nb  arable 
land^Uta  fallow.  The  soil,  under  a  hot  and  fer- 
tilizing sun,  yields  anmially,  in  m5s^  iifstantetf, 
defdUe- crops,  in  consequence  of  adapting  the  tul* 
ture  to  the  soil ;  and  of  supplying  its  ddfects  by 
mixture  with  other  earths,  by  manure,  by  irri- 
gation,  by  careful  and  judicious  industry  of  every 
kind«  The  labour  of  man  is  litde^  diverted  from 
that  industry,  to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
<^leAt  and  powerful;  or  in' employments  of  no 
real  use;*  Eren  the  soldiers  of  the  Chinese  ariny^ 
except  during  the  short  intervals  of  Af  guards 
which  theyavecdled  to  mount,  ortheexercises,  ot 
other  occasional  services  which !  they  perfi^mi, 
are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  quaat- 
tity  of  subsistence  isincreased  alw,  by.conyert^ 
ingmore  species  of  animals  and  vegetabUs  to  tliat 
purpose  than  is  usu^  in  other  countries..  And 
even  in  the  preparation  of  their  food,  die  Chimsc 
Bave  economy  and  management. . 

Qq2 
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Fram  a  considaation  of  the  inflitfTi<»  eClhoqe 
tauiesi  it  will  jiot  pefiiaps  fippcar  .suipiifflng^ 
iku  it  should  be  asserted*  that  every  sqwre  miJe 
in  Ghim  contains^  upon  an  ^erage«  zhoixt  qoo 
third  mfite  inhdlMtaot^,.  bdag  upwar^:.qf  throe 
huiifdnd^  thw  are  &Mnd  vpon  an  ptpai  ^juaality 
of  Undf  »Uo  wpen  an  ?y^rage>  in  th^  njp^t  papu- 
lous couptiy  in  Europe.  Instanices  are  i^do^ 
X€Co)p^f^j?L  still  greaf^rpcfpplation^i^JStVlber^ 
in  cwie  of  die  West  Indi«  i4an4s. 

Chow-ta-Zhin,  a  m^n  of  business  and ;  pttci* 
sion,  cmtims  in  advancing  lacts,  and  p|i9Qee#|g 
gei^rally  upon  c^iai  docuinentSi  dejiwred*  ^t 
^e  request  df  dhe  ^ofitjl^aadori  a  statiApfnt  to 
him,  t4cw  from  Qne  of  ti^f:  pnMic  o^s  ip  the 
japit^k  ind  Jirinted  i*»  fhe  Appendw  .to  ^ 
work)  of  the  inhabitants  ^  :^  fi^^W  juanMnt 
pro¥im:es  of  China ;  to  ikhiieh  if  ann^ixd  fi^r  the 
leader's  infocmatipn,  theaxnount  of^quan;  mileg 
and  of  acres  in  eaph  pioyince.  The  ftirtmt  of 
the  provinces; is  ascertained  by  astronomkal  ob* 
aervations;  as  well  as  by  ^tdmeteuranisnt ;  and 
diey  are  found  to  contain  .upwards  of  ftVFdve 
inmd^d  thousand  square  miles,  or  to  be  above 
eight  times  the  si2e  of  Fiiance«  The  ntmba-  of 
individuals  iy  regularly- taken  in  e^ch  division 
of  a  district  by  a  ti^ung^mto,  or  every  tsiA 


xAastef  «^~a  B^ify.    Thbsfr  returns  are  coUected 
by  officers  resident  so  near  as  to  h&capdkAt  of 
correcdng  any  gi^i  iftistake;   anil  aH  (he  re- 
turns are  lodged  id  &e  great  rt^fti  ai  Pekin» 
Thb  the  general  statement  ii  striti^  ffi^  resist 
of  those  returns  adckd  to  each  othei%  ^hich  seem 
livAi  liable  to  enbor,  or,  taken  separately,  to 
doulM ;  yet  the  amount  of  the  whole  is  so  prodi* 
gious  as  to  stager  belief.'   Evth  in  calculations 
sOtogedier  certain,  but  immense  in  their  results, 
sllbh,  forebcaihple,  as'the  Evaluation  of  die  ehor- 
liidlis'teJlk,  or  diMaiiice  of  the  fixed  stars,  it  re- 
(jirires  a  mind  conversant  in  such  subjects,  or 
at  leakt  habituateSA^  to  such  assertions,  to  reihove 
all  doubt  concerning  them.   After  every  reason* 
dihU  allotmiee,  however,  for  occasioi^al  mistakes, 
afid  partial  exaggerations  in  the  returns  of  Chi- 
nese population,  the  ultimate  result  ejdiibits  to* 
the  ^mind  a  grand  and  curious  spectacle  of  sd^ 
large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  human  race,  con^' 
AMted  together  in  one  great  system  of  polity,' 
submitting  quietly,  and  through  so  considerable 
an  extent  of  country,  to  one  great  sovereign; 
and  uniibrm  in  their  laws,  their  manners,  and 
diair  language;  but  difiering  essentially  in  each 
of  these  respects,  from  every  other  portion  of 
jomnkind;  and  neither  des(irous  of  communicate 
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ifigwitji,  npr  forming  any  deiigu  ?gttQ5t«  tlie« 
rest  of  the  world. 

No  correct  intelligence  cqii14  be  obtained:  as 
tp  the  population  pfCiunesfc  Tartaiy.  .;No  Chi^ 
ne^  have  gone  beyond  ZheHJboli  eic^ept  a  few 
officers  sentonmilitary  duty,  or  persons  banished 
tjbere  for  life*.  The  Chinese  ^till.con^der  that 
country  as  foreign  to  them*.  Beyond  Zhe-hol  it 
is  supposed  to,  be  very  thinly  peopled. 

The  public  revenue^  of  Chinas  proper^  are  said 
to  he  little  less  thto  two^hundced  millions  of 
ounces  jof  s^ver»  which  may  be  equal  to  about 
sixty-six  millions  of  pounds .  sterling,  or  about 
four  times  those  of  Great  ^riteiii,  and  three  times 
those  of  FraQce  before  the  late  subversion. ;  Ftofi 
the  produce  of  the  taxes,  aU  the  civil  andmilitary 
expences,  and  the. incidental  a^d  exti^^ordinary 
charges  are  first  paid  upon  the  ^t>  out  of  the 
treasuries  of  the  respective  provinces,  where  such 
(xpences  are  incurred;  and  the  remainder  is  nr 
mitted  to  the  Imperial  treasury  at  Pekin.  Thi» 
surplus  amounted,  in  the  year  179  2,  to.thesutn 
of  3  6,j6i4,5fS  ounces  of  silver,  or  12>204,77.« 
pounds  sterling,  according  to  an  account  taken 
i|li  round  numbers,  from  aistaterpent  furnished^/ 
^how*ta-Zhin,and  which  account  is  pfinted  in 
the  Appendix.  In  case  of  in;furredtions,  or  other 
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ciocuiTeiice$  requiring  extraordinaiy  expences, 
they  are  generally  levied  by  additional  taxes  on 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  scene  ^f  action,  or 
connected  with  the  occasion  of  the  expence. 

In  the  administration  of  the  vast  revenue  of 
the  state,  the  o]^portunities  of  committing  abuses 
are  not  often  neglected,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  frequent  confiscations  to  the  Emperor,  in 
consequence  of  such  trangressionst  It  is  indeed 
affirmed,  that  much  corruption  and  oppression 
prevail  in  most  of  the  public  departments,  by, 
wliich  considerable  fortunes  are  acquired ,  not- 
withstanding the  modicity  of  the  public  salaries. 
Among  the  tables  in  the  Appendix  is  one,  of  the 
allowances  made  by  the  Emperor  to  the  principal 
oflBcers  of  government,  revenue,  and  justice;  con- 
cerning the  last  of  which  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  tho  in  each  city  there  is  a  chief  judge  ap« 
pointed  expressly  for  trying  criminals,  all  civil 
suits  are  decided  by  the  principal  or  subordinate 
governors  of  the  places  where  they  arise;  without 
any  particular  establishment  of  legal  judges,  ap- 
pointed apart  and  independently  for  that  piu*pose^ 

In  point  of  taxation,  the  Chinese  may  be  con« 
fidered  as  moie  favoured  than  most  subjects  ar^ 
in  EuropCs  supposing  silver  to  represent  pro- 
perty, and  to  bear  the  san^e  proportion  io  the 
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coYisumable  productioxis  among  the  foxmtx  whidi 
it  does  ampiig  the  latter ;  for  if  the  whole  revenue 
were  to  be  reduced  to  a  capitatioxii  it  waukl  not 
amount  to  more  than  £ve  shillinga  a  head  on 
the  popvdation  of  the  empire;  whereas^  by  an 
analogous  com|mtationi  the  people  of  Indaad 
would  pay  to  government  eight  shillings  a  head ; 
those  of  FrancCi  under  the  monarahy,  sixleea 
shillings  ahead;  and  t9ck  individ^aL  in  Gseat 
Bjitain,  at  lea^^t,  thirty-four  shillings. 

No  cei'tain  account  could  be  obtained  of  thft 
Tartar  revenues.  Beside  what  the  Emperor  de* 
rives  from:  his  demesnes  there,  the  chie&  pay  ta 
him  a  tribute,  which  increases. frequently  as  they 
are  better  able  to.  afford  it.  Goods  imported  into 
China,,  from,  Tartary,  or  through.it,  such  as  fiir*^ 
and  leather^  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  smaU 
duty  on  passing  the  great  wall;  but  all  Chinese 
goods  eicpo^:ted  to  Tartary  pass  duty  free* 

The  principal  information  relative  to  the  nulif* 
tary  in. China,  was  taken  from  Van-ta»Zhio, 
himself  a  distinguished  officer,  and  giving  his 
account  with  candour,  tho  not  ahvays,  perhaps, 
with  tlie  care  and  accuracy  which  accomp^r 
the  statements  of  Chowta-Zhin.  The  ibnoer 
asserted  that,  including  Tartars,  the  total  of  the 
army  in  the  pay  of  China  amoui^itedto  one  xnil^ 
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Hm  tiifimiry»  and  eight  humlred  fhouiMkl  da^ 
vsilry*  Fron  the  observartioni^  mad(^  -  by '  tfie 
Embasffy^  ih  die  course  cxf  their  trareb  dirotigh 
the  empire,  of  the  garrisaQi  in  the  cities  of  the 
several  orders,  and  of  die  military  po«t»  at  smarB 
disunces;  fron  each  other,  there  appeared  nothing 
unlikely  in  die  calculation  of  the  in&ntry ;  '1>ut 
they  m^t  few  cavalry.  If  die  mimber  mentioned 
really  do  eaust,  a*  gresrt  proportion  of  them  must 
be  in  Tartary,  or  on  some  service  disttstvit  from 
the  route  of  the  Embassy* 

Of  the  troops,  especially  cavalry,  a  va«t  num- 
ber are  Tartam,.  wIk>  have  a  higher  j^y  than 
their  Chineae  fellow  soldien^.  The  principaf 
officers  of  confidence  in  the  army  are  Tai^tars 
also*  None  of  either  nation  are  received  into  the 
service,  but  such  a^  are  heal^y,  strong,  and 
sij^Iy.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  a  Chinese 
horfieman  ape  three  Chinese  ounces,  heavier  than* 
Eufopean  bimccsir^nd  three-liendis  of  an  ounce, 
of  silver,  and  fiAeen  measures,  or  rations  (die 
weight  not  mentioned),  of riceev^ry  lunar  month  • 
A  Tartar  horseman,  seven  similar  ounces  of 
silver,  and  tvvsenty  measures  of  rice  Sot  the  same 
period.  A  Chinese  foot  soldier,  has  one  ^nce" 
and  six-teikths  of  an  ounce  of  silvet^  aMi  t^n  mea* 
sures  of.  rice ;  and  a  Tartar  of  the  same  descnp* 
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tion,  lias  two  ounces  of  silver,  and  ten  meastofvs 
of  rice  evory  lunar  month.  The  Emperor  fur* 
nisbes  the  arms^  accoutrements,  and  the  upper 
garment,  to  all  thcf  soldiers.  Beside  dieir  ordi- 
nary pay  and  allowanoes,  they  also  receive  do- 
nations from  the  Emperor,  on  particular  occa- 
sions; as  when  they  marry,  and  when  they 
have  male  children  bom.  On  the  death  of  their 
parents,  they  obtain  '*  a  gift  of  consolation;'* 
as  do  their  &milies  when  the  soldiers  themselves 
die. 

A  military  life  is  much  more  the  bent  of  a 
Tartar  than  of  a  Chinese.  The  hardy  education, 
the  rough  manners,  the  active  spirit,  the  wan« 
dering  disposition,  the  loose  principles,  the  irre* 
gular  conduct  of  the  former,  fit  him  better  for  the 
profession,  practice,  and  pursuits  of  war,  than 
the  calm,  regulated,  domestic,  philosophical,  and 
qioral  haUts  of  the  latter.  Warriors  seem  more 
naturally  the  offspring  of  Tartary,  as  literati  are 
of  China*  The  latter  are  chiefly  conversant  in 
the  sciences  of  morals,  and  of  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment, which  are  often  united  in  the  con* 
templation,  and  in  the  works,  of  their  lawgivers 
and  philosophers.  Some  of  their  principal  wri- 
ters have  succeeded  in  clothing  their  lessons  of 
morality,  in  a  dress  so  pleasing  and  instructive. 
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as  toftklightthetChinese,  as  much  as  an  English 
reader  can  be,  for  example,  with  the  refiectionjik, 
of  a  Johnson  in  his  Rambler,  or  his  Rasselas. 
rS^e^t  to  the  studies  which  teach  the  economy  of 
life,  and  are  connected  with  it,  the  Chinese  value , 
n^pst  the  history  of  the  events  of  iheir  own  coun- 
try^ which  is,  to  them,  the  globe;  and  of  the 
celestial  movements  which  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  at  the  same  time*.  In  regard 
to  the  fcnrmer,  some  mention  has  been  already 
made^  of  the  constancy  and  regularity  with  which 
every  fact  was  recorded  by  them,  and  carefully 
transmitted  to  posterity,  with  little  mixture  of 
supernatural  events,  which  have  destroyed  the 
credit  of  the  first  accounts  of  most  other  nations. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  nothing  can  be  so  well 
calculated  to  excite  curiottty,  and  occasion  admi* 
ration,  as  the  sight  which  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
China  allows,  almost  always,  to  its  inhabitants^ 
of  an  azure  firmament  spangled  with  stars.  The 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  of  summer  and 
winter,  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  exhibit 
appearances  too  striking  not  to  claim  attention, 
in  the  rude  as  well  as  cultivated  stages  of  society. 
The  shepherd  attending  his  flocks,  the  husband- 
man tilling  his  ground,  must  have  had  fi-equent 
occasion  to  consult  the  heavens.    Acorrespon- 
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dence  was  observed  t)Cttrecn  thtir  Aiotions,  and 
the  state  of  the  temperature,  and  period  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth.    Td  ittethiti  such  a 
correspondence  for  a  constanty-,  6if  ix}^  r<*gtdatie^ 
the  return  of  die  seasons,  was  kotfi  ^6  usbfilhti^^ 
so  salls&ctory,  that  divers  etforfs  wfelr^  nlade  tA ' 
arrive  at  it,  and  to  form'  systeriis  of  aito%>il(>my ^ 
arid  eltfonology.    The  sucee^ion  of  Mia*;  6r6f 
human  events,  was  too  uncertdh'  atid  irregdfit'' 
to  serve  for  the  admeasurement  of  time,  wttifclif 
could  be  taken,  therefore,  only  from  the  stisuty 
revolutions  of  celestial  bodies.  The  firist  divisicTn 
of  time  was,  no  dpubt,  derived  from  the  intervaf 
between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  the 
next  was  taken  from  the  changes  in  die  appear- 
ance of  the  moon's  size  and  form,  and  the  last 
frftm  the  recurrence  of  the  sriri  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  same  fixed  stars^.    ft  was  at  first  ima- 
gined tliat  the  last  period,  6T  a  year,  was  equal 
td'  twelve  complete  changes  of  the  moon;  but 
when  by  following  such  at  division  for  about  six- 
teen years,  it  was  found  that  the  season  that  hajd 
been  fixed  for  summer,  wouid  arrive  in  wihter, 
Various  contrivances  were  devised,  by  the  occa* 
sional  intercalation  of  a  month,  to  correct  the 
calendar,  or  produce  a  nearer  correspondence  in 
the  calculations  of  the  respective  motions  of  those 
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celestial  bodies.  In  a  climate  favourable  toas(rp- 
iQ(Hny,  the  balance  of  bpmis  beypi^id  t^e  nuiBJber 
<Qf  days  during  which  the  sun  apf)eared  to  tcturA 
pppoeite  to,  and  to  obscure,  or  to  mix  amongi 
&e  same  fixed  stars,  nflgfat  be  ascertained  in  a 
short  time ;  and  occasioned  the  addition  of  ajday 
to  every  burth  year,  in  oider  to  maintain  regu- 
larity in  the  computatipn  of  time,  in  regard  xo 
^  return  of  the  seasons;  but  many  a^s  must 
have  past  before  a  period  c^ld  have  been  dh- 
coveredi  in  which  the  unequal  returns  of  the  sun 
and  moooauwere  so  accurately  adjusted,  that  at  its 
termination  the  new- and  full  moons  should  re- 
turn,  not  only  to  the  same  day,  but  within  an 
hour  and  half  of  the  time  they  had  happened, 
when  the  period  commenced*  The  knowledge 
of  such  a  peripd,  or  cycle,  could  be  obtained 
only  by  a  multiplicity  of  carefiil  and  accuratit 
observations.  Many  revolutions  of  those  great 
luminaries  must  have  been  completed,  and  num- 
berless conjunctions  have  past  over,  before  their 
returqs  could  be  ascertained  to  happen  in  the 
same  day,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  yeats.  The 
small  S&renit  of  time  between  the  returning 
peiiods  of  this  cycle,  was  partly,  lessened  by.the 
invention  of  another  of  sixty  ^rs,  or  of.  sisfsen 
hundred  and  twenty  iwolutions  of  themofloflu 
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tvhich,  with  the  settled  intercalation  of  tw^ty^ 
two  lunation^}  were  at  first  supposed  to  hring  a 
perject  coincidence  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
sun  and  moon ;  but  even  according  to  this  period^ 
every  new  year  was  mfte  constantly  to  rececfe^ 
in  a  very  small  degree,  which  the  Chinese  cor* 
rected  afterwards  from  time  to  time.  This  cyde 
answered  a  double  purpose,  one  as  an  era  fi>r 
chronological  reckoning,  and  the  other  as  a  re- 
gukting  period  for  a  luni-solar  year*  Each  year 
of  the  cycle  is  distinguished  by  the  union  of  two 
characters,  taken  fix)m  such  an  arrangement  of  an 
unequal  number  of  wordfr-  placed  in  opposite 
columns,  that  the  same  two  characters  cannot  be 
found  again  together  for  sixty  years.  The  first- 
column  contains  a  series  often  words;  the  other, 
twelve :  which  last  are,  in  fact,  the  same  that 
denote  the  twelve  hours  or  divisions  of  the  day; 
each  being  double  the  European  hour.  The  first 
word  or  character  of  the  first  series  or  column  of 
ten  words,  joined  to  the  first  word  of  die  second 
series  or  column  of  twelve,  marks  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle;  and  so  on  until  the  first  series  is  ex* 
hausted;  when  the  elevendi  word  of  the  second 
series  combined  with  thefirst  of  the  first  series, 
marks  the  eleventh  year  of  the  cycle;  and  die 
twel^h  or  last  of  the  second  series  joined  with 
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the  second  of  the  first  series,  serves  for  denoting 
the  twelfth  year*  The  third  of  the  first  series 
becomes  united  in  regular  progression  with  ^e 
first  of  the  second  series,  to  mark  the  diinse&tfa 
year;  and  proceeding  by  this  rule,  the  first  cha* 
racter  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  series  tiinnot 
come  again  together  for  sixty  years,  or  until  the 
first  year  of  .the  second  cycle*  The  Christian 
year  1 7  9  7 ,  answers  to  the  fifiy-fourth  year  of  the 
sixty-eighth  Chinese  cycle»  which  ascertains  Its 
commencement  to  have  been  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy -seven  years  before  the  binh 
of  Christ ;  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  oflfodal 
records  and  public  annals  of  the  emf^re,  which 
besar  testimony  to^it,  should  all  be  fiilsified;  and 
that  the  cycle  when  first  established  should  have 
been  antidated;  which  is  indeed  as  little  probable, 
as  ihs^  the  period,  for  example,  of  the  Olympiads, 
should  be  asserted  to  have  commenced  many 
ages  prior  to  the  first  Olympic  games. 

The  cycle  of  sixty  years  is  used  likewise  by 
the  Hindoos  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in  dating 
many  of  their  transactions;  and  also  by  the 
Siamese,  upon  the  coast  of  Eastern  Asia.  Some 
traces  of  a  communication  between  the  former 
and  the  Chinese,  may  be  inferred  firom  the.  cir« 
cumstance  of  the  Hindoo  solar  yiix  having  com- 
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«Aeop€(I  at  die  wimler  sobdoe,  as  the  Gkiimse 
year  does  stiU :  and  it  is  recorded  of  the  Chinese 
ihat  tliey  forvacrly  coasted  within,  or  nearly 
within,  sight  of  land,  •from  Canton  to  die  Red  sea 
4nd  Persian  gulf* 

The  Chinese  amials  are  not  confined  to  the 
relatiga  of  political  events;  but  take  notice  lik^-^ 
wise  pf  uncomnuin  appearances  in  the  heavens^ 
or  of  great  natural  changes  in  die  country  of  the 
aoiialists.  Sev^al  conjunctions  of  the  planets 
dw  ventiooed  by  them ;  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  which  is  denied  by  a  celefanted  astfonmner, 
Cassini,  to  have  taken  place  at  the  dme  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Chinese;  but  his  calculation  is  in  its 
turn»  asserted  to  be  errooeousi  by  a  no  less  able 
and  learned  writer,  fiailly.  The  authemicity ,  in- 
deed,  of  the  observation,  is  compatible  with  in- 
accuracy in  the  descriptian  of  the  time  it  had 
happened;  the  calculation  of  which  must  have 
partaken  of  the  imperfection  of  the  calendar  then 
in  use.  U  the  relation  of  those  oekstial  appear- 
ances had  been  perfecdy  and  minutely  correct,  a 
suspicion  might  arise  of  their  having,  at  a  std>* 
sequent  period,  been  calculated  back  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  to  a  belief  of  the  high  and- 
quity  of  the  nation,  where  such  observations 
were  si^posed  to  have  been  made.    To  judge  by 
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tli»8tti(e  of  astmniMiiiial  science  at  this  time  in 
Gliiaa,  it  is  most  likely  that  if  the  ChineseHad 
iKett'Cverable  to  pndiot.eciipses,  it  musttliave 
t0eti;Ji;rllie'meaa&of  long  and  repealed!obfierv»- 
tioiis,  and  natby  cakuladon*  Two  aUroiiociieFS 
ase  indeed  mentixmcdl  to  ba3ire  becnn  severely  pu- 
mriiedifdr.iiaving'n^JeGtedto^  foretril  an  ecKpst 
o£  tbe-'san,  whidi.  bappmed  sibom  noon  on 'the 
fiat  dvfr of .  tiie  aiikh  .mooii  of  die  year  215^ 
be&oetiie  Chnstianitna*    Biitcit  is<9aid4:hatlhew 
mastbe:smi0:deoetti  w  enon  in  this^aceomit^  at* 
liBasl  as^ta  time;  fait  it  af^tvs  by 'cvleidationr,  that 
no  such  ediipse  wa»fhcn  vitible:in  Ghina^  the  it 
wats:iRi'i]r.odidCinflndsaiis  «£ilie  latitudeic^Peltin ; 
Tiie:  Chinese  ase  said.'  w  hi^ve  pos9ew«ed,  three 
hoadts^  yiearsbefetiB  the  birth  of  Chiist, a  treatise 
0£  clepsydras  •  and  g!iotDO0s»  tiie^laftter  of  whidi 
dincts  how  to  find  the  laliHtd^  of  a  pl^ee,  and  to 
dcaw  a;  metadianline:  a  degree  of  knowledge  not 
attained;  att^hat  pmod,  even'  by  the  Romans, 
who,  fep  a  <*oti9id<»able  time,  had  no  other  way 
of  determimng' ^e  meridian,  or  mid-day,  art 
Rovie;  thsm  iliat  of  observing  i7i4\endie  sun  came 
betwedn  d^e  ^nate  JkoiMe  and  the  tribnne;  and** 
wko«^  i^  many  yeiMts  a'  sim-dial  caikulat^d' 
fet4ttK>dier  4jiftittide^,  imsfgnung  thast  it  wa»  equal^> 
lyapplkaUe  to  alL^4cef:  an  etvorintowiiick 
vol..  III.  D  d 
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the  Chinese  are  since  accused  of  fidling  (hem^ 
selves. 

The  records  of  China  mention  an  event,  of 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the.  En^assy  £>und  dbal 
a  tradition  continued  in  the  country  to  this  time. 
The  great  stream  of  the  Yellow  river  is  described 
to  have  burst  its  banks,  and  by  its  vast  inunda* 
tion,  to  have  caused  diradfiil  havook  among  the 
neighbouring  inhabitanls.  The  name  and  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  person  who  undertook  to 
drain  off  the  waters,  and  to  restrain  the  river  far 
the  future  within  its  banks ;  the  mediods  he  took 
to  effect  his  purpose,  together  with  the  time  he 
was  employed  in  them,  are  so  circumstantially 
detailed,  as  to  give  a.  strong  appearance  of  veracity 
to  the  relation.  In  the  course  of  this  person  s 
operations^  he  is  said  to  have  ccmstructed  «  chart 
of  the  countries  adjaceajL  to  (he  Yellow  river, 
which  now  exists  in  the  Shoo-king,  or  one  of  the 
sacred  books  of  China.  The  antiquity  of  this 
rude  chart  is  marked  by  the  division  then  subsist- 
ing of  that  great  river,  in  its  passage  through  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan,  into'two  branches  of  equal 
size,  one  of  which  turns  off  directly  to  dte^north* 
ward,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Pe-che4ee;  whjlle 
the  other  follows  the  course  in  which  the  whole 
qf^the  river.  1119s  at  psfsefiA*    No  accounts  of 
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a  gefleml  deluge  sac  xaejoitioiied  in'Ciunese  Iiii^ 
tory. 

However  inqiei&ct  in  the  science:  of. astro- 
jQomythe  Chinese  areVthey  have  some  idea  of 
imaginary  circles  in  die  heavens,  such  as  llie 
ectipdc,  which  they  call  die  yellow  road,  the 
equinocdal,  and  a  meridian  line.  The  constel- 
lations, or  clusters  of  stars,  are  not  represented 
fay  fanciful  resemUances,  but  are  connected  to- 
gcdier  by  lines  upon*  their  charts*  The  ninn^ 
bei^  of  Janets  known  to.  them  is  five,  which 
corresponds  to  thi^  of  the  elementary  sdbstances, 
they  suppose  to  enter  into  the  composition-  of 
all  bodies;  namely,  fire,  water,  earthy  wood, 
and  metal,  over  each  of  which  a  planet  is  sup« 
posed  to  preside.  Few  of  the  Giiiqiese  seem 
to  have  any  idea  of  the  earth's 'mqtdon;  but 
inEK^ne  tiat  the  sun  actually  moves  through  the 
fixed  stars.  Four  points  in  his  course  along  the 
yellow  road,  are  particularly  distinguished,  as 
marking  the  four  seasons  of  the  yean  The  day 
ift  divided»  as  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  into 
twelve  parts  only,  coiisisting  each  of  two  Eu- 
ropean. hcAirs ;  t|ie>  first  beginning  at  eleven  at 
night/.  I  '  \  .    ,1  '  • 

Those  portipna  of  ^me  are  measui^  with 
tolerali^^ciiracyy^  by  means  of  a  lighted  taper 

Dd2 
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«ade  firtnn  tfacfMi  of^a-fBitMnihor  i9tfef4itwbiA 
the  consumption  by  ignition  is  so  regular^  tkalt 
divided,  into  twelve  ecfual  fiaatSy  eadi^oomixues 
burning  dusii^.  the  twrd^  pact  of  twctity<^Jbur 
houxa^  The  ^radind  mMion  of  aond,  and  tkc 
descent*  of  lii|uids  ha/ve  been  likeMstr  applied  to 
the  8aine;purpose. 

The  Ghsnose  oJtea  cayloy  very;  awki»  and  and 
laborious  meaiui  kx  efeititog  sobmiII  puiqposet 
desimUe  in  society^  To»  announee  tHe  houTi 
even  in  Pekin,  they  hane  so  (belter  method:  than 
tfa»t  of  itariking  with  a  mallet  upon  ar  bangR  bdLa 
number  of  blows  correspondent  to  dial  of  the 
hour,  by  a.  person  whp.mustwait  and  watch  die 
progress  of  time,  as  indicated  by  aome  of  die 
tMthods^  just  described^  They  hare  no . charac- 
ters, independendy  of  tihose  isii  their  qoamson 
language,  io  express*  mindiers  in  an  abbrmaled 
mitfiiier^  such,  as  the  AnJno  figures  uiwd  by  the 
Europeans^  who  were  Ibd  to^e  adopUoi)  of  them, 
ffom  the.  inconvenience :oi*  writing  tileM-  con- 
standy  ia  alphabetic  letters*  Withoyi*d<e  use 
ef  Arabic,  or  similarly  abiidged  fifgum^  it  must 
be  difficult  and  tdiousy  if^pmjGiieable,4o^pek4bnn 
the  operations  of  arithmetic,  which- requii^par^ 
tkukr  positmos  toC*  si«^  *igM.  Tile  CJkinese 
in^Ml  have  less  oeciSioiiJbpit  it^h,  asriheie^- 
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hy  iIm  mMm  of  tfe  anvM-pan.  When^  ^oift^ 
erar,  thejr  Junre  eoouton*  to  exjAr^ss  numbcnrsih 
iketr  wiitMgs  tfarjr  ha^e  reccRirte  ^to  thcbr  ovm 
fiharMMrs,  etch  of  ^firfikli  figkiAtn^rfhoit  mmt^ 
ber,  iiidepeodcfidrjr  of  its  reklhfe  pontson :  a 
method  less  te^cms  tlum  the  exprfMum  of  the 
flMie  numbcfis  by  the^kusrs  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ings;  but  ivhieh  by  no  Hieans  equals  the  corrcise 
vtevr  of  the  lame  :quantiiy  in  Arabic  figures* 
Xhe  mmneraal  nrakipiication  and  mihdiviitoii  of 
All-qvamsties  among  theChijqeBe  by  decimal  pro- 
portmns,  faoilitateB  'dnr  cakuktioBS^  and  ^m- 
veMs  the  necessity  of  searching  fot  method  to 
i^ridge  them. 

Iti  the  tdorhy  stages  of  society,  Ivhen  the  pi^^- 

.  ing  wants  of  men  sharpen  invcntiott  Ibi^  thdA- 

supply,  no  local  chrcinastancea  fcaxed,  tipm  Ac 

Chioese,  the  obligation  of  considering  wM  at* 

^tention  the*  nature  <^  liAw  and  surfiiees;  <»rdf 

drawing  consequences  from  the  consideraticito,  er 

oombkiacion  of  tlieir  properties.   The  inuhda- 

tions  of  the  Chinese  riven,  neither  arase  to  such 

a  height,   nor  continued  upon  ihe  adjisdning 

gnmnds,  for  such  a  period,  as  to  require  calcu- 

latiorn  to  be  made  of  their  extafit  or  depth ;  which 

is  described  to  have  been  iht  ease  in  Bg)^)  where 
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geometry  is  tuppoaedto  lave  taken  its  rise. 
Neiidier  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  lurve  the 
Chinese  had,  like  other  nations,  such  a  commo- 
nication  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  imitate 
dieir  exampks,  or  borrow  from  their  discoveries. 
Instances  are  mentioned  of  princes  of  China  hav- 
ing made '  a  considerable  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  under  missionaries  in  the 
service  of  the  court ;  but  neither  the  policy  of 
government,  nor  that  of  the  missionaries  diem* 
selves,  even  if  their  religious  avocations  had  not 
employed  most  moments  of  their  time,  would 
probably  permit  the  extension  of  sudi  instruc- 
tions to  the  public,  who  might  abate  somewhat 
of  the  admiration  towards  their  rulers,  for  their 
solemn  predictioQ  of  eclipses,  when  the  science 
which  furnished  the  means  of  doing  so,  should 
be  generally  known,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  want  of  the  missionaries  for  the  construction 
of  their  almanacs  could  be  supplied  by  the  na- 
tives. 

.  The  Chinese  are,  in  fact,  dependent  in  this 
'respect  upon  the  learning  of  other  nations.  The 
increasing  importation  of  the  productions  of 
other  countries  into  the  Chinese  ports^  created 
another  sjiecies  of  dependence;  which  several 
statesmen  of  China,  especially  Tartars,  consi- 
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dered  as  an  evil,  and  were  desirous  to  discourage, 
by  aggravating  to  the  Chinese  cabinet  every  in- 
eonvenienoe  or  disturbance  occasioned  by  the 
admission  of  foreign  trade.  To  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  accident  which  might  en- 
danger the  continuance  of  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  China,  was  perhaps  among  the  mo- 
tives that  determined  the  nations  concerned  in  Jt 
to  continue  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
companies  established  to  carry  it  on;  nor  are  there 
any  private  merchants  from  Europe  allowed  to 
settle  at  Canton,  except  such  as  reside  there  under 
commissions  froifl  sovereign  powers*  If,  in  bct^ 
the  European  trade  has  not  been  maintained  tkese 
widiout  sdme  diflSculty,  notwithstanding  all  the 
caution,  good  &ith,  punctuality,  and  forbearance 
of  the  agents  of  public  companies,  it  is  much  to 
be  apprehended  that  when  such  qualities  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  so  invartahly  exerted  by 
individuals,  not  always  gqided  by  experience,  or 
acting  upon  strict  and  uniform  principles,  dis- 
putes might  arisC)  frauds  be  attempted,  and  events 
take  place,  of  which  the  enemies  of  foreigners 
might  take  advantage  to  exclude  them  altogether. 
The  present  restraints  upon  foreign  commerce 
did  not,  in  fact,,  always  subsist  in  China;  but 
were  estiJ^hed  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction 
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having  been  fek  by  die  governmeDt  of  tin  <toaBH 
try,  at  the  si^osed  miscdnxHict  dfifcp&Mopeam 
who  frequented  their  poHs,  all  of  wUiiiwefe 
equally  open  formerly  to  straogerB.    The  ac* 
counts  of  voyages  to  CSum  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  oen«Bries,befi>re  andainitelbe  llartBr 
conquest,  mention  ihe  arrrval  of  ships,  })aflBeii* 
gers;  axid  goods  from  Edrdpe,  at  difleimc  pons 
of  China,  without  any  sort  cf  inoidstatkm.&om 
the  government  or  iudividluals;  aiidtnrveUen  in 
Chinese  dresses  traversed-  the  eropise  witlMMit 
danger;  but  since  that  period,  upon  eviery  imn> 
pkint»  often  either  ill  founded,  or  exa^craledTby 
afnoppi«ssivemagistrate,iOr  intenestedindiviindi 
'ahd  transmitted  to  the  distant  court  of  Pdfin, 
against  the  English  or  oeheifs,  who  had  nofiicnds 
there  to  defend  their  cause,  Mne  pew  nstnbtion 
H^  put  upon  their  commerce  and  Acir  conduct : 
coilfirming  and  heightening  ^e  prejudises^f  tjbe 
vulgar  against  them,  and  operating  to  the  per- 
sonal disgust  of  the  agents  upon  the  spot,  as  well 
as  to  t&e  4i3advantage  of  4lieir  employers  «t  home. 
These  £tcts  might  perlnps  be  added  to  the  solid 
arguments  for  prolonging  the  chanlcr  to<die  Ciom- 
pany,  which  were  subniiicted  by  the  Gfaaintan 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  already  snenttooed  in 
the  beginning  of  this  woric,  Co  the  MiikflBtcar  isader 


Asia  had  proip«ndfi»r.««veiBay»ra.  The-qjie*- 
tMa  iviiclber  ibe  chatter  «ho»ld  be  wnewed  W4«, 
indeed,  of  ouasaeRWe  miigiiUudc;  and  jwafc 
token  at  this  time  into  impsunial  con»idciaik>n  ; 
butwMofniDcdeeiaittn.    The  ipofular  opinions 
of  Adam  Swith  are  in  opposition  tp  all  moaa- 
polif» ;  4»at  bt»<4»Qfy  i»  founded  «ipon  .princi{d«» 
ti4iioh  do  :nota»ly  *>  ^  |^«6t»<* »» ***«  pre»en«[ 
mtanee,  which  it  fitted  to  the  particular  cxpe- 
4iency  of.  ibc  case.    It  must  have.been  allow4 
no  dauU.  wiith.<h»t  afeje  wuiter,  that  in  carryijag 
•n  cMwneBce  to  «ci|^bowring  cowitrie*,  whose 
h4lnU.  p»«^w«l*<*»»  »^*1  ^**"*  ***  ^*^  knoVn  tp 
every  mwcanlifc  individual,  and  with  whicfe,ais 
intercourse  may  be  maintained  by  nwKlerate  ca- 
p*t«ds,  the  leparate  eitttions  and  emulation  of  a 
great  number  «fpcr»ns  \fet9  likely  to  puiph  it  to 
tl»e.«taoott«»l«tof.whichit  is  susceptible;  and 
on  ihe  «&ct  of  thoee  ester  tions- depend  the  advan- 
ta^»  cf  a  tmde  so  civcumstaafled^  being  laid  co- 
tin^yopen.    But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  distwl 
Uawh  of  oommeiWt  in  which,  to  be  carried  on 
bme&iaUy  for  the  sUte,  its  iianu£iGtUi>es  requii^ 
fiw  a  tim  to  be  exporled  at  a  Iocs,  toa  Eenw>t# 
country,  and  lasge  advance*  are  Bei|ittsi<«  to  be 
^r  ttK  imports  irorn  tbonce.   Such  must 
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be  exclusively  entrusted  to  a  body,  who  can  i 
to  have  large. capitals  long  outstanding;  and  who 
also,  by  their  connection  with  government,  have 
the  public  advi^ntage  no  leks  in  view  than  their 
private  gain* 

Such  a  body,  whatever  may  be  the  occasional 
returns  upon  their  joint  undertakings,  dividing 
only  among  themselves  a  very  moderate  profit 
beyonri  the  common  interest  of  money;  a  body, 
the  individuals  of  which  derive  no  benefit  hut 
which  is  open,  upon  the  same  terms,  to  eveiy 
other  person  who  chooses  to  becotne  a  member  of 
it;  especially  if  he  has  the  optioti  of  sending  goods 
for  sale  on  his  own  account,  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  just  object  of  jealousy  to  the  rest  of  the  com* 
munity;  and  unites  the  advantages  of  an  open 
trade  with  the  beneficial  management  of  a  pri- 
vileged company ;  and  if  in  the  event  of  extra-i 
ordinary  profits,  the  same  are  to  be  divided  with 
the  state  which  protects  it^  at  a  great  expenoe, 
such  an  establishment  promises  to  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public  in  its  collective  capacity, 
than  the  chance  of  a  successfiil  trade  by  indi- 
viduals, who  might  be  enriched  by  it,  without 
any  security  to  the  parent  government,  for  the 
expence  and  ri^  incurred  in  the  support  of  it. 

This  method  of  trading  by -themeans  of  caa<^ 
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panks,  rather  than  widi  individuals,  was  so  con* 
-sonant  to  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese,  and  appeared 
so  necessary  to  them  for  the  security  of  all  taer- 
cantile  tian^urtions,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity  among  those  who  carried  them 
-on,  that  on  thdir  part  diey  established  a  society 
of  Hongy  or  united  merchants^  wfio  are  answer- 
ible  for  one  another  both  to  the  government  and 
to  foreign  nations*  They  are  allowed,  indeed, 
to  assess  among  themselves,  a  tax  upon  the  goods 
they  have  for  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  charges^  to' which  they  are  liable  in  their  col- 
lective capacity ;  tho  this  tax  is  in  fact  an  increase 
of  price  to  the  purchaser,  and  must  in  most  cases 
fall  ultimately  upon  the  consumer. 

The  Hong-merchants,  in  matters  not  clashing 
with  their  own  interest,  are  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  foreign  agents  of  the  European  com* 
panies;  but  seldom  ventre  to  urge  witb  efiecl, 
in  the  name  of  such  foreigners,  any  remonstrance 
of  their  just  complaints.  Bred  in  the  awe  which 
the  heavy  hand  of  arbitrary  power  had  impessed 
upon  their  minds,  the  characteristic  di^>osition 
of  the  Chinese  merchants  is  that  of  timidity  and 
caution.  They  sometimes  suppressed  the  repre- 
saltations  of  their  foreign  friends,  and  sometimes 
rmdered  them  so  weak  and  insignificant  and 
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Mmmcd  in  ilie  lume  of  the  oompkuMnts  nick- a 
mppliaat  and  abjccC  t tyje,  dwt  tbey  euited  die 
contempt  of  the  m«)dwiDca,  a»  weH  ms  cncou- 
ringed  their  depra&lkms  and  iH  tonftment.  The 
GommusioBers  were  awaw  ^^-theidvaalage  that 
might  Feiult  irtMD  eoflmnmieiitaiig  thett  .wcMtir 
joeifttS/thFOiigh  some  ^  Qskt  Cknfny'^^vnlit  scs* 
vantiii  ufxm  whom  they  couU  ilqpmd^  vditatk 
faintr  ihtvebtt^  to  encourage  in  tkfi  'laetofy  an 
^Implication  to  the  study  of  theChimse  U^goftge. 
A  luK) wk<%e  of  the  hmgmgt  of  any  cotmtry  fre- 
qpiented  for  trade,  nnnot  imdeed  fatl  of  heing 
usefuli  in  guarding  «igaimt  due  imposkioRS  to 
whick  $traBger«  are  every  where  liable*  k  k 
particularly  trne  in  GJ^na,  that  guilt  i«  gcnendly 
fearful  ofdetectioa.  The  oppreMor  wishes  to  avoid 
the  publication  of  htf  wrongs ;  aad  a  rapaoba 
extortioner  may  he  apt  to  shiink  hefoiB  a  am* 
pIa:a3V^rgpd  in  dear  and  firm  iuiguage.  It  was, 
indeed,  cilfikult  for  « Ibreigner  *o  feam  Ghinesie 
evtd  in  Gaaion^  a  Ghineae  tity^  A  jargon  pe- 
tciitiar  to  the  plaw  is  spoken  there  hy  ail  clashes, 
Misept  the  Boiandariniis,  who  aie  nerer  natives  of 
the  {Mfovince ;  and  wha  must  be  addressed,  either 
in  speaking  or  writings  in  the  general  language 
of  the  empire*  It  has  been  mendcmed  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  work,  thatinstructors  were  pro<» 
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hibUcd  fixHii  teacfiiftg  it  tb  strangers.  This  cir« 
cumstance  became  one  of  tke  mlbjecls  oF  tetnon* 
silence  hom  the  Bmbaciftailor  to  the  Vicenoy, 
wKo .  could  scarcely  ciedk^  an  assertion  that  im«^ 
plied  in  the  govemmenior  people  of  Gsfiton,  a 
deliberan-  intention  of  depriving  fomgners  of  thtf 
opportunities  of  transacting  their  own  business, 
as  well  as  of  learm^g  bow  they  wrre  best  to  fol- 
low the  laws^  and^custotns  of  the  country. 

ft  must,  hOMfever,  be  a  subject  of  some  /U)i* 
couragement  to  learners,  that  many  natives  of 
€anton,  aliured^by  the  advantage  of 'dealing  with 
the  foreign  factories,  are  able  to  acquire  enough 
of  European  languages  to  makethemselves  under- 
stood,  in  conhnon  matters,  notwithstanding-  a 
dUBcuky  to  whidi  Europeans^  are  not  liable  iit 
learning  Chinese.  The  sounds  of\  several'  letters 
in  most  al[^bets,  such  as  B,  D;  R;  and  X|  are 
utterly  unknown;  in  the  Chinese  tongue.  The 
organs  ofspeeth  in  a  native  of  GKina  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  ph^nouncittg  diem.  Ih  end6a^nomv 
irt2  to  utter  one  of  these,  another  to  which  the 
same  organ  has  been  habituated  is  generally 
sounded :  instead  of  the  letter  R,  die  liquid'L  is 
u^aHy  pronotmcedby  a  Chinese;  who  dius  oc- 
ooionally  fidk  into  ridiculous  ttkistakes.  A  Cfai-^ 
nese  dealer  in  rice,  for  example,  is  sometime^ 
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heard  to:  oflfer  Sar  sak  what  £ew  persons  wduld  be 
disposed  to  purchase* 

The  nice,  distinctions  between  the  tones  and 
accents  of  words  nearly  res^pblU^  each  other 
in  aoiuidi  but.  varying  much  in  sense,  require, 
BO  doubt,  a  nicety  of  ear  to  distinguish,  and  of 
vocal  powersto  render,  them  exaf tly.  To  succeed 
in  making  those  distinctions  perfectly,  a  stranger 
should  begin  to  learn  them  at  an  early  age, 
while  his  organs  are  flexible  and  acute.  A  ma- 
terial aid,  however,  towards  taking  each  word 
in  its  proper  sense  is  aflbrded  often  by  the  general 
context  of  the  sentence  in  which  they  are  used. 
An  English  reader,  for  example,  will  scarcely 
^  recollect,  when  in  conversation,  he  had  any  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  whether  the  idea  of  sun 
(which  shines],  or  that  of  son  (obeying  his  £i- 
ther],  was  meant  jto  be  conveyed,  tho  the  wonjs 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  in .  the  pronuncia- 
tion* Synonymous  words  are  also  very  fre- 
quently introduced  in  Ghine^  dialogue,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  to  prevent  any  doubt  about 
the  intended  seose.  If,  however,  in  an  intricate 
discussion,  any  uncertainty  should  still  remain 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a. partici^ar  escpression, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  ultimate  criterion  of  tracing 
with  the  finger  in  the  air,  or  otherwise^  the  £>nn 
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^  the  character,  and  thus  asceTtkimiig  at  once 
which  was  meant  to  be  expressed.  *• 

The  learner  of  Chinese  is,  besides,  notpuz^ 
zled  with  many  minute  rules  of  grammar,  conju* 
^ationf  or  declension.    There  is  no  necessity  of 
distinguishing  substantives,  adjectives,  or  verbs-: 
nor  any  accordance  of  gender,  number;  Jind  tz$e\ 
in  a  Chinese  sentence.  That  language  forniihes^, 
indeed,  a  practical  proof,  that  the  laborious  struc- 
ture, and  intricate  machinery  of  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  tongues^  are  by  no  means  necessary  either 
for  a  complete  communication  on  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  or  even  to  the  grace  of  elocution,^  or 
to  the  harmony  of  verse.    The  beginning  or  end 
of  words  is  not  altered,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek 
verb  alone,  in  above  one  thousand  instances,  by 
the  times  of  performing  the  action  meant  to  be 
expressled,  or  the  cases  in  which  the  things  men- 
tioned are  intended  to  be  placed.    A  very  few 
particles  denote  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  iu- 
ture ;  nor  are  those  auxiliaries  employed  when 
the  intended  time  may  be  otherwise  inferred  with 
certainty^    A  C^iineSe  who  means  to  declare  his 
intention  of  de{)arting  to-morrow,  never  says 
that  he  wiil  de|>art  to-morrow;  because  the  expres- 
sion of  the  morrow' is  sufficietlt  to  ascertain  that 
.his.  departure  must  be  futlire.    The  plural  jium- 


km  is  madond  bjrtfae  addadooof  a^'vKndv  widioot 
which  the  singular  always  is  implied^  Nnkher 
the  inemoiy,  nor  the  organs  of  speoch.  are  bur- 
diaMd  with  the  pronunciadmi  of  vook  Muads 
to  «ipross  ideas*  thw  are  abioiutfilf  nocessary.  ip 
jag^rk  their  difference.  The  lan^ge  is  entirely 
inoBQsyllabic.  A  single  «yllahleadways^ex|uce«ies 
fk  oMfkto  idea.  Each  sy liaUe  may  be  :aounded 
by  an  JEuropeaii  consonant  precedifig  a  voivd, 
nometiines  followed  by  a  liquids  Such  an  <mkr 
«f  woidst  prevents  the  harshness,  of  aucoeodiog 
consonants  sounding  ill  together;  and  renders 
the  language  as  soft  and  harmonious  as  the.  Ita- 
lian  is  felt  to  be,  from  the  rarjjty  of  c(>J9SDQani»<» 
and  die.fi^quency  of  its  vowel  lermiaauonah 

The  first  sounds  emitted  pDobably  by  man^ 
were  exclamations  consisting  of  single  soundfc^ 
or  monosylbbles*  The  nasofs^.pr  sounds,  by 
livhich  men  may  be  first  supposed  to  haive  di^tijD- 
guished  othec'  animals>  whenoccaision  offered  to 
.desigixate  them  in  their  absence,  were  attempt^ 
at  an  imitation  of  the  sounds  peculiar  to  those 
beings;  and  still,  in  Chinese,,  the  name,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  cat,  is  a  pretty  near  reseniblsMiice  of  its 
jusual  cry*  it  occurred  as  natuiyiUyto  ^ndeavourt 
in  speakings  to  imitale  the  voifiq,  if  f^ctkMt,^^ 
asitwas^in  writing,  toshetdb  a  rtMie  figure  of 
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th^idlijsdl  irf'^dtior^tiibn;  vlt  is  ^obsfrrabk/'thit 
iiie  radicidf'firorris  of  ^ttpst  languages,  ^separated 
(»iiladie)servikkuars,^hkh^^  inflec- 

tiinsv^acfofdihg  Co  tlveir  a3njugatk)nB  pr  declenr- 
diiiiK,j;aiie'iw>Dfo9yUabia.  'Apart  of  each  radical 
!i^ord.iis  »ridaiiiod  ih  obnipbrition  to  denote  the 
meanixigaiid  et^cHo^  <rf^  the  compound,  which 
llhus  bieomesr  p^lyiryHabic ;  but  the  Ohifiese 
grammiariaiM,aipm«of^'iiiconve^ 
frorn  the  length  andcomplication  ofsoutidk,  (^Mh 
€ik»l'  ail.^tfaeir^  words,  however  significaint  of 
combhied  ideaS)  to  single  sounds ;  imd  retained 
only  in  writing,  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  form 
of  each  character  denoting  a  simple  idea,  in  the 
coiiipound  characters  conveying  complex  ideas* 

There  is  in  die  Chinese  a  certain  order,  or 
settled  syntax  m  the  succi^ssion  of  words  in  the 
same  sentence;  a  succession  fixed  by  custom, 
dififerently  in  difiefrent  languages ;  but  founded 
on  no  rule  or  natural  order  of  ideas»  as  has 
been  sometimes  supposed;  for  tho  a  sentence 
coiJsists  of  several  ideas,  to  be  rendered  by  several 
words,  these  ideas,  all  exist  aiid  are  connected  to* 
gether  in  the  same  instant :  forming  a  picture, 
or  image,  every  part  of  which  is  conceived  at 
once.  The  formation  of  Chinese  sentences  is 
often  the  simplest  and  most  artless  possible,  and 
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such  as  may  naturally  have  occurred  at  the  <^g^ 
of  society.  To  interrogate,  for  examine,  lioften^ 
at  least,  to  require  the  solution  of  a  quesliony 
whether  die  subject  of  doubt  be  in  a  particular 
way,  or  the  contrary ;  and  accordingly,  a  Ghi«> 
nese  inqiiidng  about  his  friend*s  health,  .will 
sometimes  say,  hm^  fm  km  ?  The  literal  mean* 
ing  of  which  words  isi,  **  well,  not  well?"  A 
simple  character,  repeated^  stands  sometimes  for. 
qiore  than  one  of  the  objects,  which,  singly,  it 
denotes ;  and  sometimes  for  a  collective  quantity  of 
the  same  thing*  The  character  of  mao^  singly,  is  a 
tree ;  repeated,  is  a  thicket ;  and  tripled,  is  a  fonest* 
In  Chinese,,  there  are  scarcely  fifteen  hundred 
distinct  sounds.  In  the  written  language,  there 
are  at  least  eighty  thousand  characters,  or  differ- 
eht  forms  of  letters;  which  number,  divided  by 
the  first,  gives  nearly  fifty  senses,  or  .characters, 
upon  an  average,  to  eVery  sound  expressed :  ^ 
disproportion,  however,  that  gives  more  the  ap- 
pearance, than  the  reality,  of  equivocation  and 
uncertainty  to  the  oral  language  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Johnsons  English  Dictionary  affords  in- 
stances pf  words  taken  in  upwards  of  one  hundred 
difierent  senses,  without  any  doubt  being  there- 
by felt  in  English  conversation ;  where,  indeed, 
if  there  were,  no  recourse  can  be  had  for  ascer- 
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taining  its  precise  sense,  as  in  the  Chinese,  to  the 
form  qF  the  written  character  peculiar  to  each 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  received. 

The  number  of  words  in  any  language,  or  at 
least  of  senses  in  which  each  word  is  understood, 
must  depend  chiefly  on  the  state  of  civilization 
to  which  the  people  tliat  use  it  are  arrived  ;  and 
in  some  degree  also,  on  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  arts  flourishing  among  them. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese 
dictionary  should  contain,  at  least,  eighty  thou- 
sand characters.  Perhaps  if  every  sense  in 
which  an  English  term  is  sometimes  received, 
were  considered  as  a  distinct  word,  knd  the  vast 
variety  of  those  employed  in  the  different  arts 
and  occupations  of  life  were  taken  into  the  ac* 
count,  the  number  would  not  be  much  fewer  than 
that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  characters  of  the  Chinese  language  were 
originally  traced,  ifi  most  instances,  with  a  view 
to  express  either  real  images,  or  the  allegorical 
signs  of  ideas:  a  circle,  for  example,  for  the  sun, 
and  a  crescent  for  the  moon.  A  man  was  repre- 
sented by  an  erect  figure,  with  lines  to  mark  the 
extremities*  It  was  evident  that  the  difficulty 
and  tediousness  of  imitation  will  have  occa- 
sioned soon  a  change  to  traits  more  simple,  and 
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more  quickly  traced.  Of  the  entire  figure  of  a 
man,  little  more  than  the  loAver  extremities 
only  continue  to  be  drawn,  by  two  lines  forming 
an  angle  with  each  other.  A  feint,  resemblance^ 
in  some  few  instances,  still  refnains  of  the  ori- 
ginal forms  in  the  present  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters ;  and  the  gradation  of  their  changes  is  traced 
in  several  Chinese  books.  Not  above  half  a 
dozen  of  the  present  characters  consist  each  of  a 
single  line;  but  most  of  them  consist  of  many, 
and  a  few  of  so  many  as  seventy  diflc*rent  strokes^ 
The  form  of  those  characters  has  not  been  so  flux 
as  the  sound  Oif  words,  as  appears  in  the  instance 
of  almost  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Chi- 
nese sea,  or  Eastern  Asia,  where  the  Chinese 
written,  but  not  the  oral  language,  is  understood; 
in  like  manner  as  bue  iorm  of  Arabic  figures  to 
denote  numbers,  and  one  set  of  notes  for  music, 
are  uniform  and  intelligible  throughout  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  its  languages. 

A  certain  order  or  connection  is  to  be  perceiv- 
ed in  the  arrangement  of  the  written  characters 
of  thff.  Chinese ;  as  if  it  had  been  formed  original- 
ly upon  a  system  to  tak^'place  at  once,  and  not 
grown  up,  as  other  languages,  by  slow  and  dis- 
tant in  tervds*  Upwards  of  two  hundred  cha- 
racters, generally  cohsisting  each  of  a  fi?w  lines 
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or$troke«y  ^re  n^ade  to  mark  the  principal  objects 
of  nature,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Bishop 
Wilkin's,  divisions,,  in  his  ingenious  book  on 
th^^  subject  of.  universal  language,  or  real  char 
racter.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  genera, 
or  roots  of  language,  in  which  every  other  word, 
or  species,  in  a  systematic  sense,  is  referred  to  its 
propex:  genus.  The  heart  is  a  genus,  of  which 
the  representation  of  a  curve  line  approaches, 
somewhat  to  the  form  of  the  object;  and  the 
species  referable  to  it  include  all  the  sentiments, 
passions,  and  afiections,  that  agitate  the  human 
breast.  Each  species  is  accompanied  by  ssome 
mark  dei^oting  die  genus,  or  heart*  Under  the 
genus  **  hand,"  are  arranged  most  trades,  and 
manual  exercises.  Under  the  genus  **  vrprd," 
every  sort  of  speech>  study,  writing,  understand* 
ing,  and  debate,  A  horizontal  line  marks  a  unit; 
CEossed  by  another  line,  it  stands  for  ten,,  as  it. 
oes  in  every  nation .  whiclji.  repeats  the  amils 
after  that  number.  The  five  eleqqicixUs  pf  wl^ich 
the  Chinese  suppose  all  bodies  in  nature  to  be 
compoimded,  form  so  many  gpnera,  e^cb.  of 
which.comprphends  a  great  number  of  species 
under.it.  As  in  every  (:ompound  character,  or 
species,  tjbe  alnidged  mark  of  the  genus  is  dis- 
ceriuble  ^  a  student  of  that  language^  in  a  littjle 
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time,  he  is  enabled  to  consult  the  Chinese  dic- 
tionary, in  which  the  compound  characters,  or 
species,  are  arranged  under  their  proper  genens 
The  characters  of  these  genera  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dictionary,  in  an  order,  which, 
like  that  of  the  alphabet,  is  invariable,  and  soon 
becomes  famihar  to  the  learner.    The  species 
under  each  genus  follow  each  other,  according 
to  the  number  of  strokes  of  which  each  consists, 
independently  of  the  one,  or  few,  which  serve  to 
point  out  the  genus.    The  species  wanted  is  thus 
soon  found  out.    Its  meaning  and  pronuncia- 
tion are  given  through  other  words  in  common 
use,  the  first  of  which  denotes  its  signification, 
and  the  other,  its  sound.    When  no  one  com- 
mon word  is  found  to  render  exactly  the  same 
sound,  it  is  communicated  by  two  words,  with 
marks,  to  inform  the  inquirer  that  the  consonant 
of  the  first  word,  and  the  vowel  of  the  second, 
joined  together,  form  the  precise  sound  wanted. 
The  composition  of  many  of  the  Chinese 
characters  often  displays  considerable  ingenuity; 
and  serves  also  to  give  an  insight  into  the  opi-  • 
nions  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  character 
expressive  of  happiness,  includes  abridged  marks 
of  land,  the  source  of  their  physical,  and  of  chil- 
dren, that  of  their  moral  enjoyments.   This  cha- 
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lacter,  embellished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  is  hung 
up  almost  in  every  house.  Sometimes  written 
by  the  hand  of  die  Emperor,  it  is  sent  by  him  as 
a  compliment,  which  is  very  highly  prized;  and 
such  as  he  was  pleased  to  send  to  the  Embassador. 
Upon  the  formadon,  changes,  and  allusions 
of  compound  characters,  the  Chinese  have  pub* 
lished  many  thousand  volumes  of  philological 
learning.  No  where  does  criticism  more  abound, 
or  is  more  strict.  The  introduction,  or  altera- 
tion of  a  character  is  a  serious  undertakingi;  and 
seldom  fails  to  meet  wifli  opposition.  The  niost 
ancient  writings  of  die  Chinese  are  still  classical 
amongst  them.  The  language  seems  in  no  in- 
stance to  have  been  derived  from,  or  mixed  widi, 
any  other.  The  written,  seems  to  have  followed 
the  oral,  language  soon  after  the  men  who  spoke 
it  were  formed^into  a  regular  society.  Tho  it  is 
likely  that  allhieroglyphical  knguages  were  ori- 
ginally founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation, 
yet  in  the  gradual  progress  towards  arbitrary 
forms  and  sounds,  it  is  probable  that  every  so- 
ciety deviated  from  the  originals^  in  a  diflferei^t 
manner  iirom  the  others;  and  thus  for  every  inde- 
pendent society,  thcve  arose  a  separate  hierogly* 
phic  language.  As  soon  as  a  communication  took 
place  between  any  two  of  them,  each  wo^Id  hear 
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n^xQQS  and  sounds:  iKiA.cpQiiitoitf  fiilbdtk*    Eaeli 
reciprocally  would  mark  dawi  sucfei  nam^,  in 
the  sounds  of  its  own  chsiracters,  bearing,  at 
{ueroglyphics,  a  difl^rent  sense*  In  that  itostance, 
con/if/g^^ntly,  those  cbaracterai  cease  to  be  hiero- 
gjLypbJucSy  and  were  merely  marks  of  sound.    If 
the  foreign  sounds  could  nqt  be  expressed  but  by 
^he  use  ^  a  part  of  tw0  hiero^yphtcs,  in  the 
manner  mentioned  to^  beoised  sotaMstimes  in  Chi- 
nese dictionarieSy  the  two.  Aliarks  joined  together, 
become  in  fact' a. syllable •    If  a  frequent  inter- 
course should  take  place  between  communities, 
speaking  different  lang|iagBS«   the  necessity  of 
using  hieroglyphics  merely  as  marks  of  sound, 
would  frequently  r^cur*    The  practice  would 
lead  imperceptibly  to  the  discovery  that,  with  a 
few  hieroglyphics,  every  sovnd  of  the  foreign 
]iai^uageitnightibe,  es^ressed;  stnd  the  hierogly- 
phic&i  which  aii3wered  best  this  pmrposCt  e idier 
as  to  exaptness.pf.^iu^d^.or  siniplibityoffiinn, 
woi{I|jib^  selected  for )  this  particular  use ;  and, 
serviii^as  so  mMiy  letters,  would  fomryin  &ct, 
ti^eth^r  what    is^  called    an    alphabet.     This 
xD^al  .prbgitession:  has  actually  taken  phce  in 
.Qfiiitoi)i:where^x>n  account  of  the  vast  concourse 
<»!' pgraoot9v:«aing.tl)e.  fidi^kh  language)  who 
re64>tt'ibQ  ttijr-^ocBbularywlils  been  pubhsbed^f 
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Eagliak  ifi^rdb^in  Gfiinese  characterSi  expresSire 
merely  of  Mund^  for  the  use  of  the  native  mer- 
chants conccibed  in  £>reigb  trade;  and  who,  by 
such  measiSi  karn  the  soondB  of  English  Words* 
To  each  character  is  annexed  a  mark;  tp  (fenote 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  btit 
merely  the  foreign  sound  attached  to  it*'  The 
hsd>it  of  allying  the  sound,  instead  of  the  mtfim- 
ing  of  hiien^lyphicsy  to  foreign  words,  led  tdi^^tbife 
application  of  them  likewise  as  sounds,  tit^  Assist 
the  memory  in  the  pronunciationf  of  other  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  same  laitiguage,  btit  not  in  com- 
mon use;  and  the  repeatediaj^cacion'Of'them 
for  diose  purposes  may  be  al  length  supposed  to 
iiaveefiaced  their  original  use.    Thus  the  passage 
irom  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing  liiay  na- 
turally be  traced,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
**  Decoiirse^  to  divine  instmction^  as  some  learned 
^/ men  have  conjectumdj  on  the  ground   that 
'  *  the  art  of  writing  by  an  alphabet  is  too  refined 
''and  artificial  for  untutored  reason/*     It  is, 
indeed,  equally  natural  to  suppose  that  no  such 
grt  could  have  preceded  the  establishment  of. 
hieroglyphic,  as  that  a  mixture  of  other  nations 
superinduced  the  invention  of  alphabetic,  lan- 
guage.   The  exclusive  existence  bf  the  former 
s^  in  dhina  is  a  proof  and  a&  instaace,  that  the 
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number  of  foreigners  who  had  ever  found  their 
way  among  them,  as  the  Tartars,  for  example^ 
however  warlike  and  victorious,  bore  so  very 
small  a  proportion  to  the  vanquished*  that  it  in- 
troduced no  more  a  change  in  their  htnguagc, 
than  in  their  usages  and  manners. 

The  Chinese  printed  character  is  the  same  as 
is  used  in  most  manuscripts,  and 'is  chiefly  for* 
nied  of  straight  lines  in  angular  positions,  as 
most  letters  are  in  Eastern  tongues;  especially 
the  Shanscrit,  the  charactei^  of  iifhich,  in  some 
instances,  admit  of  additions  to  tfadir  or^^al 
form,  producing  a  modification  of  the  sense.  A 
running  hand  is  used  !by  the  Chinese  only  on 
trivial  occasions,  or  for  private  notes,  or  for  the 
ease  and  expedition  of  the  writer;  and  dififers 
from  the  other  as  much  as  an  European  manu- 
script does  fram  print.  There  are. books  with 
alternate  columns  of  both  kinds  of  writing,  for 
their  mutual  explanation  to  a  learner*.  > 

The  principal  difficulty  in  thd  study  of  Chi- 
nese writings,  arises  fronpt  the  general  ex,clusion 
of  the  auxiliary  particles  of  colloquial  language, 
that  fix  the  relat;ion  between  indeclinable  woxds, 
such  as  are  all  those  of  the  Chinese  language. 
The  judgment  must  be  constantly  exercised  by 
^'e  stud^t^  to  supply  the  absence  of  such,  assist- 
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ancc*  That  judgment  must  be  guided  by  atten- 
tion to  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  opinions 
of  the  Chinese,  and  to  the  events  and  local  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  to  which  the  allusions 
of  language  peipetually  refer.  If  it,  in  general, 
be  true  that  a  language  is  difficult  to  be  under* 
stood  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  country 
where  it  is  spoken,  and  that  of  him  who  endea- 
vours to  acquire  it;  because  in  that  proportion 
the  allusions  to  which  language  has  continually 
recourse  are  less  known  to  the  learner,  some  idea 
may  be  conceived  of  the  obstacles  which  an  Eu- 
ropean may  expect"  to  meet  in  reading  Chinese, 
not  only  from  the  remoteness  of  situation,  but 
from  the  difference  between  him,  and  the  native 
of  China  in  all  other  respects.  The  Chinese 
characters  are,  in  fiict,  sketches  or  abridged 
figures,  and  a  sentence  is  often  a  string  of  me- 
taphors. The  difiereht  relations  of  life  are  not 
marked  by  arbitrary  sounds,  simply  conveying 
the  idea:  of  such  connection ;  but  the  quaHties 
naturally  expected  to  arise  out  of  such  relations 
become  frequently  the  name  by  which  they  are 
respectively  known.  Kindred,  for  example,  of 
every  degree,  is  thus  distinguished,  with  a  mi- 
nuteness unknown  in  other  languages.  That  of 
China  has  distinct  characters  for  every  modi- 
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ficatipn,  known.by  them^  of  objects  in  the  pby^ 
sical  s^sid  intellectual  world*  Abstract  tenns  are 
no  otberwi^  ei^pressed  by  the  Chinese,  than  by 
applying  to  each  the  name  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  to  iyhi(:b  it  might  be  applied,  which  is 
likewise,  indeed,  generally  the  case  of  other  Ian* 
guages.  Amqng  the  Latii^s  t,\it  al;K?tract  idea  of 
virtue,  for  example,  v^as^  ejxpfes^  under  the 
napie  of  valour,  or  strength  /vHftus/,  being  the 
quality  most  esteemed  amongst  them,  as  filial 
piety  is  considered  to  be  in  China*  The  words 
of  an  alphabetic  language  being  formed  of  diffe* 
rent  combinations  of  letters,',  or  elemental  parts, 
each  with  a  distinct  sound  and  name,  whoever 
knows  and  combines  these  together,  may  read 
the  words  without  the  least  knowledge  of  their 
meaning;  not  so  hieroglyphic  language,  in  which 
each  character  has,  indeed,  a  sound  annexed  to 
it,  but  which  bears  no  certain  relation  to  the  un- 
named lines  or  strokes,  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Such  character  is  studied  and  b^st  learned  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  die  idea  attached  to  it; 
and  a  dictionary  of  hierogfyphics  is  less  a  voca- 
bulary of  the  terms  of  one  language  with  the 
correspondent  terms  in  another,  thananencyclo«. 
pedia,  containing  explanations  of  the  ideas  them- 
selves, represented  by  such  hieroglyphics.    In 
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stitfi  fehsfe  oriiy  can  the  addpiisitidn  of  GMflcsi 
v^oixls  be  jiistiy  said  to  ehgt'dis  ttibst  of  the  (Sktie 
of  men  of  liftattiing  among 'therti.  The  feho^- 
ledge  of  the  sciences  of  die  Cliiiiese,'hbweveir'f<n^ 
perfect,  and  ofUh^ir  inoStyiftihsive  literature,  *i« 
certainly  *s(ufiicftrit'  to  occupy  'thi  life  of  iriah. 
Enough ,  however j '  of  tihc  lihtfiage-  is  impercep* 
libly  acquired  fty  every  riatfVeV  ^nd  inay,'itidi 
diligence, '  he  acquired  1by  f^oi^eignei's ,/  for  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  aiid  further  irtfprtt^- 
ments  must  depend  on  cipiHiy  and  opportifflft^. 
The  Viceroy 'jiroini^<a^lhe'ferihAssJri^^  that 
no  obstruction  should  be'giveri  on  the^paVt  iif 
government  to  the  acqiiiiition  of  the  Ohirifeife 
language  by  foreigners.  He  was,  indeed,"^  ton- 
firmed  in  his  good  dispositibn  to  protect  Aii  Eng- 
lish, by  the  late  dispatched  from  the  £m^dr,  tn 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  expressed  how  wel- 
come tlie  return  of  an  EnglisKMifaister  to  his 
court  would  be  him.  He  deslrfcd  *thaif  ttdtiee 
should  be  immediately  given  to  him  of  the  Mini- 
ster's arrival  at  Canton,  to  whidiplace  he  should 
send  proper  persons  to  rective  and  conduct  him 
to  Pekin.  The  Viceroy  added,  'out  of  another 
letter  from  the  Emperor,  that  as  he  meant  to  re- 
sign his  crown  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  tfit 
current  cycle,  answering  to  the  year  17 '9^' of  the 
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Christ^  )Cra»  h^  should  be  glad  to  see  such 
Minister  by  that  time,  or  as  soon*  afterwaxds  as 
xuight  be  convenient.  Thus  the  {Embassy,  ac- 
cording to  the  expectations  which  led  to  the 
undertaking,  but  contrary  to  the^pro^pects  which 
clouded  it^  sometimes  in  its  progress,  succeeded, 
at  length,  not  only  in  obtaining  permission,  but 
receiving  an  invitation,  for  a  similar  intercourse 
'  widi  the  court  of  China,  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  the  Company  shall 
deem  expedient  to  renev  it. 
^  The*  present' Embassador,  and  his  suite,  and 
attendants,  Europeans  and  Chinese,  continued 
at  Canton  to  have  all  their  expences  defirayed  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty. 

This  consideiation  alone  would  have  been 
t^ufficient  to  induce  his  Excellency  to  remove  to, 
and  wait  for  the  departure  of  the  Lion  at  Macao, 
where  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  out  of  the 
Chinese  territories,  and  no  longer,  consequendy, 
at  the  Emperor's  charge.  The  same  honours 
were  paid  to  the  Embassador  on  his  leaving,  as 
he  bad  received  on  his  arriving  at.  Canton.  The 
attention  of  the  Viceroy  towards  him  was  uni- 
form throughout.  His  personal  regard  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  his  further  acquaint- 
ance with  his  Excellency;  as  well  as  the  consc- 
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qiicnt  incUnstkm  he  avowed  in  fiivour  oC  the 
English  9  whose  enemies  became  secretly  those  of 
the  Viceroy  likewise. 

The  Embassador*s  mandarine  friends,  Chow 
and  Van-ta-Zhin,  did  not  part  without  tears  from 
his  Excellency  aiid  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  with' whom  they  had  been  most 
intimate^  They  had  travelled  together  for  several 
months,  and  throbgh  a  course  of  more  than  fif- 
teen bundled  miles*  During  that  time  they 
lived  together  as  familiarly/ as  cordially;  and 
the  two  mandarines  took  as  lively  an  interest  in 
» every  event  of  the  Embassy,  as  diose  could  do 
who  belonged  to  it.  After  their  separation,  to 
see  eadi  other  no  more,  tbe  mandarines  sent  on 
board  the*  lion  presents  of  refreshments,  and 
oldier  little  tokens  of  remembrance  and  regard. 

The  Embassy,  in  passing  by  the  forts  which 
are  supposed  to  command  the  passage  of  tlieaiver 
to  Macao,  perceived  that  they  were  nearly  in  the 
state  described  by  the  adventurous  English  in  th^ 
beginninjgof  this  work;  but  a  large  encampment 
was  now,  besides,  observed  along  tlie  eastern 
bank  of  the  KiangJiQ*  In  general,  a  greater 
number  of, troops  than  in.  any. of  the  interior 
provinces,  were  quartered  throughout  the  fron- 
tier province  of  Canton,  as  a  gener^  measure  ot 
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prccji«2tiQa  required  bf its  skitaiao^  andinKmier 
t§  ^^4:  die.  ^iiieigcters  :fxom  difibtnt  countries 
vrho  resorted  to  its  principal  port* 

The  ,£inba3S2td6r.  ^as  itocvtid and  entertained 
witl^  gl^at  |>Qtil»ieB&  by^die  gouernor  of  Macao. 
This  Port^^^yse.  settlement  is  situated  at  the 
soiftJi^A  ^Ktr^mity  of  aa-exten^ve  island,  sepa- 
rated only  by  rivers  fitsm  the  southern  continent 
of  Clun^i*  This  southern  extremity,  which,  to- 
ge^lier  widi  the  harbour  formed  by  it#  had  been 
gcanted  by  the  Chinesr:government  to  the  Portu- 
igueze,  is  connected  only  wid]i  the  remainder  of 
the  inland  by  a  long  neck  of  land,  not  exceeding 
a.  hundred  yard^  .across,  which  was  probably 
formed  byihe^sand  thromi  up  by  the  opposite 
healing  of  tbesrayes  on  each  side.  Across  it  a 
wall  lias  been  erected,  which  projects  into  the 
water  at  each  end,  with  a  gate  and  guardhouse  in 
the  qiiddle,  for  Chinese  soldiers*  This  waH  is 
constructed  of  oyster  shells^'Whteb  are  fouiid^  in 
those  seas,  of  aa  enormous  sti^e,  and  are  die  same 
that,  when  divided  into  thin  laming  andpolished, 
serve  ia  the  windows  at  Macao  and  the  southern 
parts  of  China,  as  Gorea  paper  does  in  the 
northern  pr6vinci9s,  and  glass jin  Europe.  Be- 
yond this-  boundary  of  the  possessions  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, they  are  seldom  permitted  to  pass.  Their 
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tcrtttor^  oh  this  iilMd,  is  scatoely  ei^t  milefs 
in  cirdiit,  lb  greatest  length,  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  being  under  three  miles ;  and  its 
br^ih  leta  than  a  mile.  In  this  small  spot  the 
PortiigUezle',  to  whom  it  wks  granted  at  the  period 
of  their  power  and  cnterprizc,  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  a  considerabSe  tt^e,  not  only  with  the' 
Chinese  empire,  where  tliey,  almost  aloiie  of  all 
Europeans,  then  resoited;  but  likewise  t^th  other 
countries  in  Eastern  Asia,  particularly  Ja]^a!n  to 
the  east,  and  Tun^-quin,  Gochin-China,  and  Siam, 
to  tiie  south-west  of  China.  In  this  traflfit  they 
soon  enriched  themselves,  the  mirks  of  whicb 
remain  in  many  large  and  costly  pubGc  aiid  pri- 
vate buildings  in  Macao,  several  now  in^a  ne- 
glected state.  It  was  so  milch  a  colony  61  com- 
merce, that  its  government  often  lent  mbhey  to 
individuals  to  carry  it  6^,  at  a  cer^in  rate  of 
interest,  which  die  profits  of  their  voyages  en- 
abled them  to  pay.  At  length  luxury  foI16we<f 
wealth.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  Pt)rtugiieze  na- 
tion dtelined.  Those  of  Macao  were  cneHrated 
by  iStkC  efl^cts  of  a  climate  within  .the'tt*6pici. 
Evrintb  took  place  which  deprived  therii  ot  all  in- 
tercourse with  Japan,  one  great  sotltcii^^riilteit* 
advantages.  Revolutions  in  othet  c6untnfe4w!ieife 
they  traded,  rendered  speculations  thelrtf^  prtca* 
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riouS)  and  often  unfortunate  to  the  undertaktet* 
The  settlement  gradually  fell  ftom  its  former 
prosperity. 

The  Portugueze  setders  still  fit  out  a  few  ves- 
sets,  and  send  cargoes  to  some  of  the  neighbour* 
ijxg  countries.  Others  lend  their,  nameS)  for  a 
trifling  consideration,  to  foreigners  belonging  to 
the  Canton  factories,  \^\iq  reside  part  of  th^  year 
at  Macao^  These»  with^  more  capitaly  credit, 
connectionSi  and  enterprizf ,  are  more  successful; 
but  require  to  be  nominally  associated  with  For* 
tugueze>  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  trade  from  the 
port  of  Macao.  The  money  spent  in  that  setUe- 
ment  by  the  Canton  factories,  is  likewise  an  ad- 
vantage, to  the  place;,  tho  some  of  the  inhabitants 
consider  it  as  more  than  counterb^anced  by  the 
Hhe  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of  its  trade, 
engrossed  by  those' persons,  which  the  Portugueze 
might  otherwise  enjoy.  They  are  too  proud  and 
indolenty  tQ  descend  to  the  lower  occupations  c^ 
husbandmen,,  or  artificers.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, throu^out  their  territory  a  single  labourer, 
or  artist,  or  shopkeeper,  who  is  a  Portugueze, 
either  by  birth,  or  descent.  The  whole  popu* 
lation  amounts  to  about  twelve  thousand,  con- 
siderably above  half  of  which  are  Chinese.  The 
broadesjtpart  ofdus  litde  peninsula  to  tht  north- 
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ward  of  the  town,  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the 
latter.  The  whole  is  nearly  flat;  and  its  soil  is 
of  a  light  and  s^aady  texture:  but  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  its  cultivators,  its  produce  in  most 
kinds  of  culinary  vegetables,  European  and  Asia- 
tic^  is  •sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
settlement.  All  the  arts  requisite  for  the  com- 
forts and  convenience  of  life,  are  exercised  by 
Chinese  there.  The  market  is  supplied  with 
grain  and  meat,  from  the  Chinese  part  of  the 
island,  and  sometimes  from  the  main  land.  The 
Portugueze  arc  above  pursuing  any  other  in- 
4lustry  than  that  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Beside  the  military  governor,  the  public  admi* 
nistration  is  in  a  senate  composed  of  the  bishop» 
the  judge,  and  a  few  other  principal  inhabitants* 
To  minister  to  the  devotion  of  little  more  than 
four  thousand  of  Portugueze  laity,  there  are  thir- 
teen churches^  or  chapels,  and  above  fifty  eccle* 
siastics,  beside  a  French  and  an  Italian  clergy* 
man,  both  of  exemplaiy  worth  and  piety,  who 
are  superiors  of,  and  agents  £>r,  several  of  the 
missionaries  in  Eastern  Asia.  There  are  8up« 
posed. to  be  one  hundred  Christian  missionai-ies 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Tun-quin  and  Cochin-China, 
and. about  two  himdred  thousand  persons  pro- 
fessing  Christianity.  Not  above  one  ^hundred 
Ff< 
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and  sixty  thousand  Christians  are  calculated  to 
be  spread  over  all  the  Chinese  empire,  where 
priests  are  watched  with  strictness,  and  are  ex- 
posed occasionally  to  persecutions.  T&e  mis- 
sionaries in  most  places,  except  at  Pekin,  lead  a 
laborious,  indigent,  precarious,  and,  as  to  thin 
world,  hopeless  life.  Their  pittance  from  Eu- 
rope is  truly  trifling;  and  this  pittance  they 
divide  frequently  with  their  flock,  more  miser- 
dhhf  sometimes,  than  themselves.  The  chief 
comforts  of  the  former  axe  derived  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  personal  attadunent  and  vene- 
ration of  those  disciples  towards  them.  Somef 
of  the  missionaries  may  indeed,  besides,  prefer 
this  independent  mode  of  life,  such  as  it  is,  to  the 
cloisters,  to  which  they  had  been  formerly  con* 
fined;  but,  in  general,  their  conduct  impUes 
sentiments  and  maxims  rarely  to  be  found,  and 
scarcely  suspected  to  exist,  by  the  more  worldly 
portion  of  maiikind. 

At  Macao  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  mili* 
tary  officers  to  command  about  three  hundred 
privates » composedof  mulattoes  and  blacks.  The 
garrison  consistcki,  no  doubt,  formerly  of  a  much 
greater  number,  to  manf  iht  citadel,  forts,  and 
ramparts  meabt  to  guard  die  town,  and  mountedv 
still,  with  many  pieces  of  bntss  and  iroa  6rd* 
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naace«  The  biihoi^^  a  worthy  btltbigotted  JircbtCt 
has*  great  sway  ia  the  gdvenunent;  and»  by  kb 
injures  and  example,  conttibute^  to  give  a  toae 
of  devotion  and  religious  observances,  as  die  only 
laaterial  occupation,  to  a  great  miyorify  of  tie 
people*    There  91'e;  three  monasteries  for  men, 
and  a  convent  of  about  £)rty  nuns*    Nearly  the 
aame>  number  of  females  of  loose  character  afe 
confined,  and  can  be  released  only  on  being  mar- 
ried.   There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
busy  and  unceasing  industry  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  indolence  of  a  Portugueze,  sauntering  about 
the  sifuare  of  the  senate  house  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween ipatins  and  vespers.    Nop  is  it  very  un- 
com^l^Q  for  an  Englishman  to.  be  accosted  by 
.'iueh  a  man  in  threadbare  finery,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  bag  andsword,  sofiddi^.  for  charity. 
hi  the  senatb  house,  which  is  buik  of  granite, 
and  two  stories  high,  are  severadcolmnns  of  the 
9<MbQ  material,  withXhinescf  characters. ciiT.into 
thenit  signifying  a  splemn  c^asioii  of  the  place 
jffom.  the  £mperoir  of  China.    Thiir  solid  monu* 
.  ment  is,  however,  an  insufficiedtf  guard  against 
the  encroachments  of  it>  Chinese  neighbanrs, 
fl^Ortreat /tU^,  Portuguese  veiry  cavalibrly ;  exact 
.^^efb^ometime^iri  the  port  of  Macao;  punish 
inditidUalr  wil^li  their  walls  for  drimes  com- 
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0utted  again3t  Chinese,  particularly  murder ;  and, 
^ivhat  is  not  less  ofl&nsive  to  a  Portugueze,  have 
sometimes  marched  with  idolatrous  processions 
through  the  town.  Whenever  resistance  is  at- 
tempted against  such  prorceedingSi  the  'manda* 
rine  who  commands  in  the  little  fort  within  sight 
of  Madao,  st^ps  immediately  the  supply  of  pro* 
visions  from  their  market  until  they  quietly 
submit. 

The  Chinese  possess  two  temples  of  pagan 
worship  at  Macao;  one  of  them,  at  the  southern 
.extremity  of  the  town,  is  curiously  situate 
among  a  confused  heap  of  huge  inasses  of  granite. 
The  earth  in  which  those  masses  appear  to  have 
originally  beien  buried  havingbeen  washed  away » 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  by  successive  showers  of  vio- 
lent rain«  the  rocks  must  have  tumbled  promis« 
cuously  upon  each  odier  into ,  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  appear.  The  temple  consists  of 
three. distinct  buildings,  one  above  the  other, 
and  accessible  only  by  a  winding  flight  of  steps 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Those  buildings  are 
overshadowed  by  trees  of  such  thick  foliage,  as 
not  to  be  visible  at  a  distance. 

Of  rocks  brought  together  probably  in  fike 
manner,  is  a  cave  a  little  below  the  loftiest  cmi« 
nence  in  the  town,  and  called  Camoens's  Gave; 
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from  a  tradition  current  in'  the  settlement!  that 
the  Portuguezc  poet  of  that  name,  who  had  cer- 
tainly resided  a  considerable  time  at  Macao, 
wrote  his  celebrated  poem  of  the  Lusiad  in  that 
spot.  This  interesting  cave  is  now  in  the  middle 
of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  house  were  the  Em- 
bassador and  two  of  his  suite  resided  at  Macao^ 
upon  an  invitation  from  one  of  the*  gentlemen 
of  the  factory,  who  dwelt  in  it  when  not  called 
Upon  to  be  at  Canton.  This  house  and  garden 
command  a  ycry  extensive  prospect.  In  laying 
out  the  latter,  none  of  its  local  advantages  have 
been  neglected.  It  possesses  every  variety  of  sur- 
face, and  contains  a  number  of  beautiful  shrubs 
and  fruit  trees,  growing  in  such  apparent  irre- 
gularity as  to  look  like  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  the  place.  The  walks  are  conducted 
along  the  various  slopes,  amidst  groves  and  un- 
der hanging  rocks ;  and  those  walks  meeting  and 
crossing  each  other,  increase  in  efi&ct,  as  to  di- 
versity and  recreation,  the  actual  dimensions  of 
the  ground. 

Opposite  to  this  garden,  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbour,  is  a  small  circular  island,  which  be- 
longed ibiTOcrly  to  the  Jesuits  of  Macao.  On 
this  island,  were  erected  a  church,  a  college. 
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and  an  observatory.  This  island  is  naturally  ro- 
manticy  and^  like  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Macao,  has  most  of  its  surface  •  covered  with 
huge  rocks^  tumbled  iq  confusion  ope  up^n  ano- 
thei>  Amopg  these  a  circular  shaded  path  led 
to  the  summit  of  the  island,  which  is  completely 
conical.  Round  the  base  of  this  rocky  cone  is  a 
band  or  belt  of  level  groupd,  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards  in  width,  pa,rt  of  which  was  Ijiid  out  for 
a  botanical,  and  part  for  a  kitchen,  g^den,  and 
was  we|l  watered  by  springs  issuing  from  the 
rocks. 

The  whole  island  was  defended  from  the 
sea  by  a  pai;apet  wall.  AH  the  improvements 
fell  to  decay  with  the  society  to  which  it  belong- 
ed ;  and  the  place  retains  only  now  some  ves- 
tiges of  its  former  beauties.  The  harbour  in  which 
this  little  island  lies,  it  called  the  itmer  hai{)our, 
by  way  of  contradistinction  from  the  opposite  or 
outer  bay,  more  open  to  the  sea,  inhere  ships  are 
exposed  to  bad  weather,  especially  duriog  the 
north-east  monsoon.  It  is  the  general  observa- 
tion of  the  mariners  at  Macao,  that  (his  outer 
bay  has  been  gradually  growing  ^hatlowei:  for 
several  yeass.  It  opens,  q)f^  pijie  side,  into  a  ba- 
Spn   formed  by  fo^r  islands,  in  which  Lord 
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Anson's  sk^>  lay  formerly  to  be  repaired;  but  nip 
such  ship  could  enter  into  it  at  present. 

Soon  after  his  Excellency 's  arrival  at,Maca.o, 
his  subsequent  destination  was  determined  by  the 
receipt  of  letters  from  England,  and  from  Bata- 
via.    By  the  foimer  it  appeared  that  the  British 
government,  haying  received  no  accounts  that 
any  fleet  had. been  sent  £cQm  France  to  the  E^st 
Indies,  which  could  endanger  the  China  diips 
returning  without  convoy,  and  the  public  service 
requiring  the  employment  of  the  British  navy 
elsewhere,  no  English  force  had  been  ordered 
out  fi>r  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  fleet  return- 
ing home.    But  the  dispatches  from  Batavia,  an- 
nounced **  the  arrival,  from  the  Isle  of  France. 
*'  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  in  the  direct  track  of 
**  the  China  ships,  of  a  squadrpn  of  the  enemy, 
•*  consisting  of  one  sixty-gun  ship,  a  frigate  of 
*•  forty,  and  apother  of  twenty  guns;  that^hey 
' '  had  taken  the  Princess  Royal  ^diaman,  which 
*'  they  soon  converted  into  a  ship  of  war ;  and  it 
'^  was  apprehended  that  a  still  larger  force  would 
**  follow  quickly."  The  accoupt  of  the  capture 
of  the  Pigot  Indiaman,  was  known  soon  after- 
wards; and  the  danger  which  threatened  the  em- 
barked property  of  the  Company,  to  the  amouxjt 
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of  three  millioi^s  sterling,  on  board  fifteen  ships, 
bound  from  Canton  to  England,  instantly  decided 
die  Embassador  to  abandon  all  ideas  of  general 
policy  and  advantage,  likely  to  acciue  from  any 
longer  stay  in  the  archipelago,  or  neighbourhood, 
6£  China ;  and  to  accompany  home  the  fleet  in 
the  Lion,  destined  to  attend  upon  him,  that 
he  might  thus  secure  the  protection  of  a  line  of 
battle  ship  for  so  large  a  mass  of  British  pro- 
perty. 

This  determination  having  been  soon  con- 
veyed to  diflferent  ports  of  Eastern  Asia,  two ' 
richly  laden  ships,  one  from  Manilla,  the  oth^r 
a  Portuguese,  put  themselves  also  under  the  con* 
voy  of  the  Lion.  As  soon  as  all  the  ships  were 
ready  and  assembled  neaf  Macao,  the  Embassa- 
dor embarked  on  board  the  Lion,  leaving  none 
of  the  gentlemen  behind,  who  accompaiaied  him 
to  China,  except  Mr.  Henry  Baring,  now  a 
supercargo,  at  Canton,  and  the  Chinese  inter- 
preter who,  in  the  dress  and  name  of  an  English- 
man, continued  with  his  Excellency  until  the 
moment  of  his  embarkation.  This  worthy  and 
^ious  man,  after  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  the  companions  of  his  travels,  and  not  a  little 
affected  by  the  separation  from  them,  immediately 
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retired  to  a  convent,  where  he  resumed  his  Chi* 
nese  dress,  in  order  to  proceed  without  delay, 
according  to  his  original  intention  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  service  and  instruction  of  his  poor 
miow  Christians,  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Chimp 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

rAf f  ACE  TO  ST*  HELEXA  ;    KOTICES  <^  THAT 
ISLA]f0.     SCTUKIf  HOME. 

vIn  the  seventeentli of  Mardi,  1794*  the  ships 
laden  atCantoa»fi>r  the  English  East  Iiidia  Com- 
pany, joined  the  Lion  under  the-Iittk  island 
of  Samcock,  near  Macao.  This  fleet  was  increas- 
ed by  the  Spanish  and  the  Portugoeze  vessel 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  Scarcely  any  of 
the  ships  were  without  some  £>rce,  and  a  good 
disposition  of  the  whole  co-operating  with  the 
lion,  might  be  equal  to  any  strength  which  the 
enemy  could  bring  against  them  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  Sir  Erasmus  Cower  assigned  its  station, 
in  case  of  action,  to  each  of  the  English  ships, 
over  which  he  was  authorized  to  assume  com- 
mand. The  Spanish  captain,  who  had  served 
in  the  navy  of  his  own  country,  at  this  dme  in 
amity  with  Creat  Britain,  and  whose  present 
ship  was  as  strong  as  some  of  the  English  India- 
men,  felt  uneasiness,  at  her  not  being  taken  in- 
to the  line  of  action,  as  if  a  reliance  could  not  be 
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phtced  upon  her cdmraander ;  Irtt  oh  Ae  cii'ctito^ 
stance  being  hitthb^  to  Sir  Erasmus  Gatrtfr;  ht 
mstimtly  gaire  <hat  brave  and  loyil  foreigner,  ibf 
such  was  his  character,  every  mark  of  confideftw 
and  esteem,  ^tnd  stationed  him  to  his  perfect  satii^' 
£u:tion. 

The  fleet,  in  steering  in  a  southerly  cotrfst'^ 
met  more  Chinese  junks  than  any  other  vessels*. 
Those  junks  «ait  genertilly  with  one  monsoon 
and  return  widi  another.  In  the  tiordi->eaSt  ttton« 
soon  they  sail  to  Manilla,  Banca,  and'Bafivhl; 
and  return  tp  Emoiiy  and  Canton^  with  that  :fiT)ml 
the  south-west.    In  tropical*  latitudes  die  hei^ 
at  which  the  quitkMiVer  standi(1n-the  ba^nieer, 
is  sd[^t  to  Httle '"fi^fxatioii,  exCe][>tOii  the  ap«' 
ptoach  of  great  €6mmoti6ns  iA  the  atmosphere.' 
A  fall  of  little  more  than  dte  teifth  of  an  irnlhlO'* 
wards  the  end  of  Makx:fa,  ihdicsMd  foul  weadie'n 
from  which  one  of  die  ships'  ^uflfeitd  some  ilk« 
mage.    And  the  same  happened  again  early  id' 
April. 

In  the  straits  of  Banca,  Sir  Era^muis  Gower 
received  inteHigente  that  the  cnemy's'fleet  had 
had  a  partial  and  indecisive  action  widi  some 
armed  Indiamen,  sent  from  Bengal  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Dutch  of  Batavia;  diat  die  eneniy 
was  afterwards  reinforced;  but  on  hearing  of  tlttr 
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Cluna  ships  bavingthe  convoy  of  a  sliipof  war{ 
and  fearing  the  union  of  superior  force  against 
them,  had  quitted  the  station/  where  they  had 
expected  to  encounter  only  unprotected  merchant- 
men. Three  armed  ships  from  Bengal  soon  after- 
wards joined  the  Lion,  and  would  have  been  of 
considerable  use,  if  the  enemy  had  waited  for 
them* 

Near  the  straits  of  Banca  a  squadron  was  met, 
of  small  vessels,  consisting  of  a  snow,  and:  ten 
Malay  proas.  The  former  carried  fourteen  six- 
pounders;  and  each  of  the  latter  from  four 'to 
eight  three-pounderB*  The  captain  of  the  snow 
was  a  Mahometan,  apparently  of  Arabia,  and 
die  crews  of  the  snow,  as  well  as  of  the  proas, 
were  Malays.  Those  vessels  were  full  of  men, 
vatb  pikes  and  side*arms;  and  the  decks  were 
sbtwed  with  a  kind  of  grape  shot,  composed  of 
siliceous  pebbles  inclosed  ui  a  sort  of  bask^- 
work.  T^  squadron  must  have  been  fitted  out 
for  hostile  purposes,  against  some  particular 
enemy ;  or  with  views  of  general  piracy.  Sir 
Erasmus  Gower  had,  however,  too  important  a 
charge,  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  occasional 
occurrence,  or  to  risk  the  delay  x>f  investi^ting 
the  motives,  and,  if  necessary,  of  taking  measures 
for  the  punishment,  of  those  people.  It  is  among 
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the  advantages  of  ibe  European  seas,  that  at  least 
the  subjectt  -of  die  great  powers,  may  ^vigate 
safely  through  them,  without  any  other  prolec'> 
tion  than  that  c^  a  pass  against  Barbary  corsairs. 
In  the  Chinese  seas,  force  alone  can  insure  the 
safety  of  navigatcK^. 

in  the  straits  of  Sunda  the  fleet  completed  its 
stock  of  wood  and  water,  on  the  Java  side,  as  pre- 
ferable t3  that  of  Sumatra,  for  the  reasons  detailed 
in  a  former  volume  of  this  work. 

Here  the  Jackall  tender,  having  on  board  the 
tea,  tallow,  and  vamish  plants,  to  carry  to  Ben- 
gal».  under  the. care  of  Dr.  Dinwiddie,  was  left 
te  accompany  the  armed  Indiamen  to  Calcutta. 

On  the  i9th  of  April  the  convoy  put  to  sea 
with  clear  weather  and  Bivourable  breeees.  They 
soon  launched  out  into  the  great  Indian  ocean^ 
little  interrupted  by  continents  or  islands,  and 
where  the  course  of  the  winds  from  the  south*east, 
obeying  the  general  causes  of  dbeir  motion,  re- 
mains steady  and  regular- in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  convoy  sailed  generally  in  a  line, 
sometimes  about,  twenty  degrees,  and  afterwards 
twenty-five  degrees  to.  the  southward  of  the  Equa- 
tor ;  and  sevea^al  degrees  to  the  northv^ard  of  the 
course  which  the  same  ships  foimd  it  necessary  to 
pursue  in  going  out  from  Europe.   In  the  heioie* 
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ward  passage  nothing  could  be  Aiore  tmifimn  aad 
jj^asant^than  the  weather  and  navigatioB,  during 
an  entire  month,  across  the  great  Indian  ocean, 
from  the  western  points  of  Java  and  Stunatia,  un- 
til the  ships  approached  the  meridian  of  die  vast 
island  of  Madajgascar,  and  the  southern  coast  of 
Africa.  The  atmosphere  diereabouts  became  over- 
^resld  with  clouds,  and  the  wind  changed  from 
the  narth*east  to  the  point  directly  opijposice.  The 
quicksilver  in  a  marine  barometer,  so  suspended 
as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  motion'  of  the  ship, 
fell  suddenly  upwards  of  dne  quaiter  of  an  inch. 
The  depressions  of  that  fluid  in  the  former  part 
of  the  voyage  had  not  exceeded  one4enth  of  an' 
indii ;  yet  that  small  change  had  always  been  db* 
served  to  be  followed  by  a  correspondent  change 
of  the  weather.  So  certain  a  prognostic  as  this 
instrument  had  bem  found  to  be  on  every  occa- 
sion, establisli^d  its  reputation  among  die  officers; 
and  it  was  consulted  by  them  daily.  In  die  pre- 
sent instance,  when  the  fall  was  so  much  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  remarked  at  any  one  time 
before,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  alarm  was  ex- 
cited, and  precaution  ^en  against  the  impend- 
ing^ storm,  which  seetiied  to  appro&ch  very  ra- 
pidly. Scarcely  was  aSl,  in  technical  language, 
made  snug,  when  the  tempest  burst  by  one  of  die 
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most  tremctidous  crasbes,  of  tfiunder  ever  teard, 
Mother  with  l^eral  .successivie  flashes  of  the 
litost  vivid  liglMning.  The  air  was  likewise  so 
dthhe  that  one  exid-df  the  ship  was  not  visible 
from  the  other.  Ifhe  rain  fell  in  torrents.  There 
was  no  witid.  In  a  few  minutes  the  atmosphere 
becoming  some#)lat  clearer,  the  Glatton,  one  of 
thie  English  ships^  from  Canton,  was  disqovered 
within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Lion;  the 
mizen-top  and  mizen-top-gallant  masts  of  the  for- 
mer'being  carried  away,  and  the  mizen-mast  shi- 
yeiJed'to  pieces  by  the  lightning. '  It  striick  the' 
after  part  of  the  shi|^  when  the  captalh  ^atid  offi* 
ccrs  WeVe  at  dinner.  Several  of  them  were  much 
stuimed,  and  received  shocks  in  difl^ent  parts- of 
the  body;  but  none  were  materiallyiinjiired.  It 
was 'fbuiid  that  the  ligjitning  had  followed  a  btU* 
wire'diat  led  down  to  the  silrgeon*s  cabin  below, 
and,  meeting  with  an  intferruption  there,  had 
blown  bui  the  port.  The  quicksilVer  gradually 
asdfendcd  in  the  tube  as  the  weather  cleared  up^  * 

On 'the  25d  of  May  the  weather  became  again 
idark  and  cloudy.  *  The  quicksilver  mmk  still 
loweif  than  before,  •  "iTie  night  was  «quklly,  and 
&e  ^wintf'  ble#  soinefimes  so  exceisivilV  hard, 
that  ^s^Hneial  of  the  Lion-s  sails  were  s(pUl  and  car- 
ried'iWay;  and  she  was  obKged  to  be  dirtc  ted 
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only  by,  or  to  lie  to,  under  a  fore-sail  aiMl  «torm 
stay-sail.  In  the  morning  it  v^as  found  that  the 
convoy  had  been  dispersed.  The  weather  conti- 
nued violent.  The  quicksilver  continued  to  de- 
scend ;  and  this  descent  was  followed  by  a  most 
violent  gale  of  wind.  The  Hindostan  sprung  or 
cracked  her  fore-mast ;  more  sails  of  th^  lion 
were  split*  and  she  hove  to  under  a  balanced 
mizen.  In  tlje  morning  five  only  of  th^.convoy 
were  in  sight. 

Such  was  the  tempestuous  weather  during 
which  the  fleet  doubled  the  Cape  pf  Good  Hope^ 
steering  towards  the  island  of  St.  Helena;  which 
is  so  small  a  speck  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  I  that  unless  a  ship  sails  in  the 
precise  trade  in  which  it  lies,  it  may. be  ojiissed ; 
nor  can  a  vessel  once  to  the  westw^d  of  it  re- 
turn to  it  but  by  a  prodigious  circuit  lo^  the 
southward^  in  order  to  get  to  the  soudi-east^  from 
whence  the  trade  wind  blows  geneially  towards 
it.  On  the  1  sth  of  June  Sir  Erasmus  Qower  was 
joined  by  all  the  ships  under  his  convoy,^  and - 
also  by  his  Majesty *s  ships  the  Samson  and  Argo^ 
from  Europe.  They  were  all  then  in  sig^t  of  St. 
Helenai  the  lofty  sides  of  which  bear  qo  tecrific 
and  inhospitable  an  appearance,  that,  probably, 
had  there  been  a  cluster  of  islands  in  its  aexgh« 
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bourliDodi  as,  for  example,  at  Tristan  d' Acunha, 
this  apparent  heap  pf  rocks  would  have  got  the 
name  of  *^  Inaccessible/'  and  have  been  tlie  last 
that  would  have  been  attempted  to  be  visited. 

The  fleet,  in  doubling  the  island,  kept  within 
pistol-shot  of  its  steep  and  rocky  coast,  in  order 
to  secure  their  anchorage  in  the  road  opposite  to 
a  valley  I  of  which  the  pleasing  scenes  are  justly 
said,,  by  an  ingenious  travelkrt  /*  to  be  laid  in 
*  *  the  ii^p  of.  jborror  •  '\ 

St.  Helena  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  At-, 
lantic  ocean,  distint  raanydegtees  of  longitude 
and  l^tilUidj^fronl  wy  continent  or^  other  island ; 
aiid  inay  be  considered  as  the  ^mmit  of  a  great 
mountain,  whose  roots  are.  buried  in  the  bottom 
of  die  sea.  Above  its  surface  the  island  rises  in 
towering  eminences  hid  frequently  in  the  clouds. 
The  ashes  ojTjt  volcano  covet  still  some  paints  of 
it ;  an(l:the  whole  has  probably  been  protruded 
upwards,  by  the  immense  power  of  subaqueous 
fire.  HQw<;ver,  no  part  of  die  island  hitherto 
examinegdi  seeips  to  have  undergone  any  degi^ee 
of  liquefaction.  No  layers  of  minerals,  and  few 
of  stone,  have  been  discovered  within  its  bowels. 
The  sumn^it  of  the. island  is  wooded;, but  is  so 
cold«  that  fruits  will  scarcely  ripen  in  it.  Clear 
rills  of  water  issue  from  the  highest  peaks,  and 
Gg« 
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take  their  courte  abruptly  down  towards  the  vaf- 
lies,  which  they  tontfibufe  to.  fcrtiKze.  Storms 
are  little  known  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  this  island .  Thunder  is  rarely  heard,  or  fight- 
tiing  perceived  in  it;  frdm  whence  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  little  electric  matter  is  scattered  in  its 
atmosphere. 

The  circumference^  of  St.  Helena  measures 
somewhat  less  than  twenty-eight  miles.  Along 
the  whole  coast  to  leeward,  or  to  rae  i!U^t)i'ward, 
ships  may  anchor  in  perfect  security  lal  fell  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  but  the  hank  shelves  so  abruptly 
afterwards,  that  the  anchorage,  being  in  deep  wa- 
ter; isirisecure.  The  tide  seMom  rises  above  thi^ 
£bet  and  a  half;  but  the  surge  of  the  sea  is  some- 
times  tremendous;  and  several  accidents  hap 
pened  in  approaching  or  quitting  the  shore,  until 
a  wharf  was  erecti^,  lately,  y^hich  ipenders  the  ar- 
rival there,  and  departure  from  it,  perfectly  safe. 
•  Thii  little  spot  was  discovered  upwards  of  two 
ceffturies  ago  by  the  Porttjtgueze.  It 'was  taken 
from  therm  by  the  English;  surprised^  fix>ni  the 
latter,  by  the  Dutch  j  and  lastly,  recovered  by 
the  Ejiglish,^  likewise  by  surprise.  The  steep 
eminences  which  iritervtoe  between  the  vallies, 
that  are  the  chief  seats-of  population,  render  the 
communication  frenti  one  part  of  the  island  to 
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anMlicf,  sltijiv  anddifficnlt*  Planterii  on  tbi 
windward  ^  side  of  the  isUnd.  consider  a  j<!Mn)ey 
to  the  leeward,  6r  seat  of  government,  a3  a.^Sivi^ 
OU3  und^tydng.  Several  §>i  them  take  that  op- 
portunity of  paying  their^  respects  to  the  govern 
•nor,  which  i^  called  these  sometime^  *'  g^uig  to 
court/'  Th^re  are  St«. Helena  planters  who 
liave  nottravcUedsQ  faff  Atpresent,  by  order 
i£:  the  gqvemor,  there  are  signals  so  placed  all 
AVer  the  i^aL|id«'2^s  to  give  instant  npticeof  the  ap- 
proach ^f  vessek  to  any  part  of  it. 
,  The  aitu4tioi>of  St.  Helena,  in  the  tracjc  o{  the 
shipfi  fron>  Xpdiai  and  China  to  Europe,  induced 
the  Directok-s  of  the  East  India  Company  to  (urn 
iheir  attention  towards  rendering,  it  a  place  of 
.convenient  and  com&rtahle  refreshment,  particu- 
larly in  the.  pa^f^g^home.  This  has  been  effected 
at  no  inconsiderable  expence«  fii^fpre  the  island 
:Was  iqhaJbitedf  the  spontaj»eou9  productions  that 
it  yielded  which  could  be  of  icny  .use  to  man,  are 
<said  to  have  been  little  more  than  celery  andptfjrs- 
l^in*  Catde,  fruits,  and  vegetable^  have  sijnce 
^been  introduced  into  it  from  India,  Africa,  and 
Europe;  and  human  industry  has,  in  a  little 
time,  enabled  it  not  only  to  supply  sufficient 
.provisions  for  its  ordinary  sojourners;  but  to 
affdhi  refresluttents  of  most  kinds  to  the  various 
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I^isitors  diat  stand  in  ne^  of  them  atfter  landing 
from  a  long  voyage.    The  numbers  of  such  visi- 
tors, including  the  crews  as  well  as  passengers 
of  the  ships  lying  there  at  anchor,  is  sometimes 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the"  settlement* 
The  chief  bfficers,  passengers^  and  invalids,  reside 
generally  ashore  during  the  stay  of  their  respec- 
tive ships.   There  are  no  inns;  but  every  house 
is  open  fbr  the  reception  of  strangers^  who  are 
considered,*  fof  the  time,  as  a  part  of  the  fiunily. 
A  modeiate  compensation  is  fiieed  fef  the  host, 
in  return  for  all  the  comforts  which  he  minis- 
ters to  his  guests.    For  those  who  remain  chiefly 
on  board,  quantities  offi-esh  meat  and  vegetable^; 
so  grateful  and  so  wholesome  after  a  long  mariM 
diet,  are  furnished  at  regulated  prices  to  the  ships* 
Supplies  of  fresh  water  and  fuel  are  %lso  provided 
for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage.    In  the  year 
1 7  9  4 ,  the  island  had  not  long  recovered  £rom  a 
great  calamity.    The  same  general  causes  which 
occasioned  the  drought  at  St.  Jago,  mentioned  lA 
a  former  volume  of  this  work,  extended  proba- 
bly their  baneful  influence  over  the  Atlantic, 
and  affected  severely  St.  Helena.    Of  the  stock, 
alone,  of  horned  cattle,  the  loss  was  computed  at 
three  thousand,  through  want  of  food  imd  water. 
The  evil  mged  the  same  length  of  timfc,  about 
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lliree  years,.as  it  did  nearer  to  die  coast  of  Africa; 
butpardyfiwn  the  natural  resources  of  the  country* 
and  partly  from  the  management  of  government, 
it  was  much  less  fatal  in  its  efifects  at  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  than  at  those  of  the  Gapede  Verd; 
and  few  traces  of  it  appeared  in  the  former, 
when  the  Embassy  passed  there.  Verdure  was 
restored  to  the  vallieSt  and  to  such  higher  grounds 
as  were  not  too  steep  to  retain  the  nioisture  with 
which  they  had  been  blessed.  Lands  laid  out  in 
gardens,  were  improved  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  proprietors^  Those  of  the  garri- 
son were  sufficient  to  provide  plenty  of  whole- 
some vegetables  Sot  the  sick  as  well  as  healthy 
soldiers.  For  this  purpose  the  humane  gover- 
nor, desirous  to  derive  public  advantage  from 
private  ofi&nces,  allowed  tlie  delinquent  soldiers 
to  eohimute,  for  labour  at  the  military  gardens, 
the  punishments  to  which  they  were  condemned. 
Several  sorts  of  fruit  trees  imported  into  the 
island,  had  been  destroyed  by  a  pardcular  in- 
sect'?  but  enc6uragement  has  been  given  for  die 
cultivation  of  thosj^  wJiich  that  iintschievous  ani- 
mal is  kiiown  to  spare,  such  as  the  apple,  £)r 
example,  with  all  the  varieties  of  which  it  is 
suscepuble.  The  plantain-  and  banana,  or  the 
two  species  of  the  /n?un,  thrive  .ako  remarkably 
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vr^}l,.  The  groi§i}d  is  feitile;  aind  in  £ivouiaUe 
EfiSJiqps  prd^e§>  ffx  soinr^,in$taiK;e69  douUe  crops 
within  the  year*.  Plantations^  however,  of  cot- 
ton, i^digOj  or  canes,  M^ere  not  found,  to  finswer : 
tho  ftome  gcKKl  cj3ffee  haft  beej(i  .produced  in  it. 
A  botanic  gafd^  has  been  estabUshed  near 
the  governor's  .country,  house.  An  intelligent 
gardener  has  been  sent  to  tz^ke  eare  of  it  by  the 
Company;  and  a  vast  variety  of  trees,  plants, 
and  fbwets  of  d^erent,  and  sometimes  opposite 
climates,  are  already  collected  in  it.  The  sur- 
rounding sea  .abounds  in  esculent  fish;  andscr 
venty  difierent  species,  including  turtle,  have 
been  caught  upon  the  coasts.  Whales  are  seen 
in  great  numbers  playing  round  the  iskind,  where 
it  is  supposed  the  southern  whale  fishery  might 
be  carried  on  to  great  national  advantage. 

The  country  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  blacks. 
.  Persons  of  that  colour  were  brought  in  a  state  of 
slaveiy  to  it  by  its  first  European  siettlers;  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  white  mpn  will  submit  to 
cbmmon  work  where  there  are  black  slaves  to 
whom  it  may  be  transferrjedi*  These  inhere  for  a 
long  time  under  the  unlimited  doetiinion  of  their 
'  owners,  until  a  representation  of  the  abuses  made 
of  that  power,  induced  the  i^dia  Company  to 
place  them  under  the  immediati.prote^lign  of  ^e 
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magistracy,  and  to. enact  various  regulations  in 
their  £ivOUr;  whicL.have  contributed  to  render 
them,  in  a  great  degree,  comfortable  and  secure* 
These  regulations  may  have  hurt,  at  first,  the 
fiselings  of  the  owners  of  slaves,  but  not  their  real 
interest;  for  it  appears,  that  before  their  intro* 
duction  there  was  a  loss,  upon  an  average,  of 
about  ten  in  a  hundred  slaves  every  year,  to  be 
supplied  at  a  very  heavy  expence;  whereas;  un- 
der the  presejat  system^  they  naturally  increase* 
AU&ture  importation  of  slaves  into  theiilan4 
is  prdhibited. ' 

Besides  the  blacks  in  a  state  of  slavery,  th^ie 
are  some  who  are  free.  The  labour  of  these  tend- 
ing to  diminish  the  value  of  that  of  slaves,;  the 
free  blacks  beca^xe  once  obnoxious  to  some  slave 
owners;  who  had  sufficient  influence,  in  a  grand 
jury,  to  present  them  as  without  visible  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  liable  to  become 
burdens(Hne  to  th|e  jcommunity;  I)]uf;,uppn^a^r 
mination  it  appesqred  that  all  free  blacks  .of  age 
to  work,  were  actually  employed;  tbfif  not  one 
of  them  had  been  tried  for  a  crime  fpr  several 
yearsi  nor  had  an;^  of  them  been  upon  the  parish. 
They  are  now  by  the,  humane*  intffposition  of 
die  Company,  pjaced  under  the  immediate  pro? 
taction  of  the  government,  and  put  jiearly  upon 
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a  footing  with  the  other  free  inhabitant!*  wh^ 
when  accused  of  crimes,  have  the  privilege  of  a 
jury,  as  well  as  in  civil  causes. ' 
•  While  ships  are  riding  in  the  roads,  and  the 
inhabitants  busy  in  supplying  their  wants,  or 
eager  to  entertain  their  guestSi  their  minds  occu* 
plied  also  wi&  the  foreign  events,  of  whidi  the 
strangers  bring  accounts  to  them,  any  disseniions 
subsisting  among  individuals  in. the  place  are  ^ 
suspended  for  the  time;  but  it  is  said,  that  when 
the  shipping  season  is  over,  and  the  settlement  ib 
void  of  business,  as  well  as  of  topics  of  discussioii 
on  distant  incidents,  intestine  divisions  sometimes 
Tvvive;  it  is,  however,  an  object  of  government 
to  divert  their  minds  from  private  feuds,  by  en« 
gaging  them  in  military  exercises,  or  even  in 
domestic  amusements,  and  draiiiatic  entertain* 
ments. 

The  principal  settlement  of  St^  Helena  has 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  uniting  the  shelter  of  a 
leeward  situation,  %vith  the  coolness  of  windward 
gales.  Thi  south-east  wind  blows  constantly 
down  the  valley,  rendering  a  residence  in  it 
pleasant  as  well  as  healthy.  The  country  is  so 
fertile,  and  the  climate  so  congenial  to  the  human 
feelings,  that  perhaps  it  would  be^ifficult  to  find 
out  a  spot  where  persons,  not  having  acquired  a 
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relish  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  or  already 
'  advanced  in  life,  and  surfeited  with  them,  cotdd 
have  a  better  chance  of  protracting  their  dftys  in 
ease,  health,  and  comfort. 
*    The  hills  on  each  side  this  happy  valley,  like 
those  which  present  themselves  to  the  sea,  are 
'  extremely  steep;  and  require  several  alternate 
traverses  to  render  the  ascent  along  theni  prac- 
ticable.   iFrom  the  hjcights  the  view  downwards 
to  the  sea  is  indeed  tremendous.    It  is  related 
upon  the  spot  that  an  unfortunate  mariner,  will- 
ing, in  the  gaiety  of  his  humour,  to  throw  from 
thence  a  pebble  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  lying  at 
anchor  at  a  distance  in  the  road,  he  launched  it 
from  the  overhanging  precipice  with  such  unre- 
strained exertion,  that  his  ovm  body  obeyed  the 
impulse,  and  he  flew  headlong  into  the  wide 
gulf  below.    A  man  on  board  the  liion,  while  at 
anchor  in  twenty  fiithoms  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  water,  made  at  this  time  some  bold 
but  successful  Experiments .    This  man,  who  was 
a  native  of  die  Sandwich  Islands,  plunged  fre- 
quently from  the  gunwale  of  the  vessel  into  the 
sea,  10  catch  dollars  thrown  into  it  for  that  pur- 
pose,   tit  caught  them^  before  they  reached  the 
bottom;  as  finm  their  two  opposite  flat  surfaces 
they  descended  in  so  vibratory  a  direction,  that , 
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he  bad  an  opportunity  of  overtaking  them.  He 
would  a|$p  bring  up  two  dollars  at  once,  one 
thrown  towards  the  head,  and  another  towards 
the  stern  of  the  ship.  His  activity  was  indeed 
sufppsipig/in  every  .instance  where  hgi  Kad  occa* 
sioa  to  shew  it.  He  would  suffer  two  £uropeani 
to  thj;Qw  ]spears  at  him  at  the  same  time,  both  of 
.wl^ich  )^  would  divert,  with,  or  take  in,  his 
hands  as  i)^py  approached  him.  This  man,  so 
extraprdinairy  for  his  agiUty,  was  found  in  the 
Republican  brig  Amelie  when  captured  by  Sir 
£i*asmi;s  Go^eif.  He  passed,with  apparent  will- 
ingness on  board  the  Lion,  perhaps  as  the  larger 
vessel,  where  he  h^d  been  some  months,  but 
coulfi  not  utter  one  word  of  French  or  English; 
and  probably  he  was  not  sensible  what  powers 
he  had  ,>served,  or  that  h^  had  altered  his  alle- 
giai^qcr  rfie  was  of  an  open  countenance,  not 
unpleasing  features,  ^d  of  a  good-natuned  dis- 
position* Had  the  powers  of  his  mind  been 
exercised  as  those  of  his  body  were,  it  is  possible 
that  th^.  former  might  have,  acquired  asjrtaiark- 
able  a  pfoficiency  as  tbe  latter  had  done*  Man 
is  formed,  probably,  by  his  nature  and  hi»  orga- 
nization, to  excel  other  apimals  equallylin  ipental 
and  corpofreal  faculties.  ».     v 

On  (he  fiirst  of  July  the  fleet,  sufficiently  re- 
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freshed  to  continue  the  voyage,  tho  Ac  supplied 
were  Scarcer  and  deaiier  on  account  of  ihe  late 
drought,  sailed  from  St.'Heleiia.  The  convov 
was  strengthened  by  ih6  Samsoii  and  Avgoj  aiid 
was  joined  by  three  Indiamen  from  Bengal,  twd 
from  Bombay,  and  a  whaler  from  the  South  Seais. 
The  variation  of  the* needle' at' Sfi'HWena^rts 
observed  to  be  then  sixteen  dfegredi  srttfedti^MiiWitti 
west,  having  increased  tfivo  degrees 'Jft'liRc  ifen 
preceding -years'.  *  :-  »  -  "  -'■^''  •  ^  -j::;.  ..  •.  > 
The  fleet  steered  a  north-westerly  course  to  tfie 
Equator,  Nthich  i^ra^  cWssed^^Aty^-fiktv'^d^gttfes 
oflongitudewestofGfeenWich.'    TlWmthieaSt 

,  '  •  f  .  'I'M  t 

or  trade  mnd  continu^;  not  dnly^frorir  St;  He- 
lena to^  the-lJihp,  bfut'to  (he  latiti^e^^^ 
degrees  nordir  where  a  eaflhi 'dietiinedtlii^^ilSl^s 
about  ten  day s .  -  The  wind,  it  fehgth ,  ij^rtitag^  tip 
from  the*  northern  quarter,'  and  vmihgf  tHi-tnigh 
the  east,  h  gradually  became  mote  steady  from 
the  south  and  west.  \\         •   . 

During  the  passage  a  party  of  the  gendetnen 
belonging  to  the  Embassy  went  on  boatd  the 
Geres  Indiakhari,  to'try  the  effect  of  i  matine 
chair,  made  after  a  modil  laid  before  tbi  Bdarif' 
of  Longitude  by  Sir  Joseph  Senhtmise'.  TTIle'  shJjr 
was  r6rH%'d6nsid«?ably;  y'tt'the  duSr  ittkiit*^ 
(^ined  its  Kbrizdnfal  pocifioti;  iv^dtshcoif^ilb^i 
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were  kept  Vjrith  great  ea6c  within  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  Whether  .such  an  instrument  will 
ever  b^  brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  satel^ 
lites  of  Jupiter  may  be  observed  upon  it  widi  a 
telescope  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  so  as  to  deduce 
the  longitude  fi*om  their  immersions  and  emer- 
sions, may  be  justly  doubted;  as  a  great  diffi- 
culty seems  to  arise  from  the  efi^ct  of  a  sudden 
and  compHcated  motion  of  the  ship»  produced  iu 
cross  and  confused  seasf  and  to  which  r^o  corre- 
qioad^nt'  adjustment  of  the  instrumenti  acting 
with  sufficient  quickness  to  preserve  it  constantly 
in  an  horizontal  position,  has  .be^  yet  disco* 
vercd*  The  present  chair«  however^  in  moderate 
weather^  may  aiford  material  assistance  in  mak- 
ing  such  observations;  and  must,  in  the  heaviest 
seas,  £icilitate  the  operation  of  taking,  with  a 
sextant,  the  angular  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  which,  otherwise,  without  great  prac- 
tice  and  dexterity,  is  attended  with  qo  sliglit 
difficulty  on  such  occasions. 

On  the  twenty -first  of  July,  a  fleet  of  ships  waa( 
descried  to  the  north-east,  and  soon  eleven  saii^ 
w^re  counted;  five  of  lyfhich  appeared  to  be  of 
^pnsiderafale  magnitude*  These  were  observed 
tp  have  formed  a,line  of  battle  abreast,  and  to  bear 
doira'towaxds  the  conyoyi  while  the  others  lay  to. 
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lo  windward.  The-  JLum^  Samson,  and  Argo^ 
formed  a  line  ahead  ^  and  the  merchanunch  were 
directed  to  keep  to  leeward.  The;  private  signals 
were  not  answered,  and  the  stcangprs  w^re  con- 
eluded  to  be  enemies.  The  weather  was  very 
thick ;  and  a  heayy  cloud  accompanied  with  raia 
descended  bet^veen  the  opposite  fleets,  and  hid 
them  for  many  minutes  entirely  from  one  aur 
otiier.  The  distance  between  them  before  was 
small ;  and  as  they  were  standiAg  directly  to- 
wards each  other,  it  was  every.moment  expected 
that  an  engagement  would  take  place  amidst  the 
fog  and  rain.  The  Lion  w^,  clcari^d  for  s^cdpn. 
Several  cumbersome  articles- were  throwp  over 
hoard.  Notlmig  remained  upon  the  decks,  except 
powder  an  J  ball,  and  cannon.  The  lower  deck 
guns  were  run  out,  the  drum  beat  tp  quarters,  and 
every  man^was  ordered  to  his  station.  The  me- 
dical men  were  de.<^:ending  to  the  cock-{nt;  or  hot* 
tom  of  die  ship,  where  in  general,  oif t  of  the  reach 
of  shot,  they  could  attend  such  as  should  happen 
lo  be  wounded  in  the  action.  The  passengers 
vrtre  to  act  as  volunteers ;  except  a  boy>  whom 
his  £aher,  Who  was  present,  thought  much  too 
young  for  sufh  a sitvation,  andproposed  to  send 
with  the  i^tgeotts  to  the  frf^kcpit.  The  youth, 
however,  (hQ  notai^ctiDg  to  be igsenj^iblq^of  th^ 
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ckinger,  revolted  from  the  idea  of  screening  him- 
self from  it|  while  his  parent  was  exposed,  and 
earnestly  solicited  to  remain  with  him  upon  deck*  ^ 
This  contest  of  sentiment  and^afiection  was,  in- 
deed, sobn-decidcdv  by  the  disappcarande  of  the 
fcg',  which  discovered  the  opposite  ships  close  to 
each  other,  but  all  of  them  English.  The  stran- 
gers were  a  fleet  of  indiamen  from  England,  un- 
der convoy  of  the  Assistance  ship  of  war,  whose 
new  signals,  not  yet  commimicated  to  Sir  Eras- 
mus Gower,  were  not  consequently  understood 
by  him: 

The  homeward  bound  fleet  continued  its  cour^ 
*rith  Variable  winds,  not  making  any  rapid  pro^ 
gress.'  They  piassed  near  the  Western  islands  in 
^e  middle  of  August,  when  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
hxgueze  ships  left  them  to  proceed  dirccdy  to  their 
own  coasts.  On  the  second  of  September,  the  fleet 
were  iVithin  sight  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Ire- 
land; and  spoke  a  Dahish  ship  that^oh  the  twenty- 
tiinth  of  August,  had  been  examined  by  a  squa- 
dron of  seven  sail- of  French  rdtn  of  war,  within 
not  many  miles  of  i^hieh  it  appeared,  upon  com- 
putation, that  Sir  Eritsmus.Gower's  much  weaker 
ships  must  have  passed  a  viky  few  days  before. 
In-steerihg  afterWrds  for  the  English  Channel, 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  keepihg  sufficiently  to 
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the  south wai-d  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  in  stem- 
ming the  current  which  impels  vessels  to  the 
northward,  as  is  observed  and  explained  by  Ma- 
jor Rennell.  In  ^failing  up  the  British  Channel, 
in  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  Septeinber,  the  whole 
convoy  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  encounter  of 
a  vast  fleet  of  large  ships  steering,  with  crowded 
sails,  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  the  grand 
fleet  of  Earl  Howe.  The  weather  was  dark  and 
extremely  tempestuous.  The  consequences  of  such 
vessels  striking,  in  the  vehemence  of  their  course, 
those  of  a  smaller  size^  might  be  more  Bital  to  the 
latter  than  an  .engagement  with  an  enemy.  The 
masts  and  yards  only,  however,  of  some  of  the 
ships  run  foul  of  each  x)ther^  with  considerable 
damage.  The  next  day  the  Lion  anchored  in 
Portsmouth  harbour,  from  whence  the  Embassa-  ^ 
dor  and  other  passengers  landed,  after  an  absence  ' 
of  near  two  years;  during  which  time  the  former 
had  the  satisfaction  of  serving  his  country,  in  a 
situation  both  of  much  novelty  and  delicacy.  The 
scenes  and  objects  which  the  rest  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  left  a  gratifying  and  durable 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  them,  be- 
yond all  the  events  of  the  former  period  of  their 
lives. 

VOL.  Ill*  H  h 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

Tdble  of  the  Population  and  Extent  ofCbha  proper,  within 
ibe  Great  Wall.   Taken  in  round  numbers  from  tbe  State* 
'    ments  of  Cbow-ta-Zbin, 


Provinces. 

PopuUtioa. 

ii^n  MUm, 

Acres. 

Pe-che-lee      * 

38>ooo,ooo 

58,949 

37*7*7*360 

Kiang*nfui, 
a  provinces 

9a>96i 

59*495*040 

Kang-see 

<9>oo(},ooo 

7^,176 

46,192,640 

Tche-kiang    ^ 

39>i$o 

25,056,000 

Fo-chen 

15,000,000 

53*480 

34,227,200 

Hott-pc   1  jj^^^^ 

r  14,000,000 
[  13,000,00c 

[    i44'770 

92,652,800 

Ho-nan    *     - 

15*000,000 

65,104 

41,666,566 

Shan-tung     - 

24,000,00c 

65,104 

41,^66,560 

Shan^see 

27,000,000 

S5*a68 

35»37«.S20 

Shen-see      • 
Kan-sou    •    - 

18,000,000 
12,000,000 

>    iS4>oo8 

98,565,120 

Sc'chaen 

27,000,000 

1^6,800 

106,752,000 

Canton    *     - 

21,000,000 

79*456 

50,851,840 

Qjiang-ste     - 

10,000,000 

78,250 

5oic8o,ooo 

Tu-nan    -    - 

8,000,00c 

107,969 

69,100,169 

A.od*cneoii    • 

9,000,000 

64*554 

4i»3H*56o 

' 

333*<>PO>ooo 

»*a97»999 

830,719,360 

Hlh« 
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II.    Account  of  Revenue  received  into  the  Imperial  Treasury  at  Pekin, 
from  the  different  Provinces  of  Cbusa  propir.  Taken  from,  tbe  same. 


2,520»ooo  Land 
437,000  Salt 

'''0,000  other  Tax' 


Pcchc-lce 


Kiang-iua 


5,200,000  Land 
2»ioo>OQO  Salt 
9iio,ooQ  Taxes 


Kiang-see 


1,900,000  Land 
2a<i,poo  Taxes 


Tche-kiang 


3,ipo,ooo  Land 

520,000  Salt 

\  ^i"9d,ooo  Taxes 


Po-chen 


1,110,000  Land 
87,000  Salt. 
80,000  Taxes 


Hou-pe 
Hou-nan 


c 


1,300,000  Land 
10,000  Taxes 


pa 
09 


1,310,000  Land 
35,000  Taxes 


Ho-nan 


3,200,000  l^and 
13,000  Taxes 


Shan*tung 


3,440,000  Land 
130,000  Salt 
30,000  Taxes 


Shan-see     - 


3,100,000  Land 
^,000  Salt 
11 3,000  Taxes 


Shen-see 
Kan-sou 


1,660,000  Land 
40,000  Taxes 


30o,oop  Land 
40,000  Taxes 


Se-chuen 


640,000  Land 
30,000  Taxes 


Canton 


1,280,060  Land 
50,000  Salt 
10,060  Taxes 


Quang-see 


Yu-nan 


420,000  Land 
50,000' Salt 
30,000  Taxes 


210,000 


Koei-cheou 


Land 


120,000  Land 

10,660  Salt 
15.000'Taxdi 


-^ 


Tahels 


3,036,000 

8,210,000 
2,120,000 
3,810,000 

i»277*ooo 

I,^fO,<X)0 

3,213,006 

3>^oo,opo 

3,722,000 

1^700,000 
j^40,<ioo 
670,000 


.   None. 
1^40,000 

7$J,fl06 
786»060 

None, 


1,340,000 
1^ 


500,000 
210,000 
145,000 
36,548,000 


} 


1 
I 

j  lM,O00 

100,000 
236,000 

360,000 

None. 

None. . 

220,000 
None. 

None. 

Noofc. 

220,000 
None. 


38 

«9 
21 

"S 

«4 
«5 
»5 

24 

a? 
18 
12 
27 
21 

10 
8 
9 


5.000  1 


4,245,000       333 
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in. 

A  List  rf  ibe  chief  Civil  O^fflcers  rf  Cbinat  iHsUng^isbbig 
tbeir  Numbtn  Stuiion,  and  Salaries. 


NO. 
II 


15  The  Foyen>  or  governor,  under  him, 
.of  e^ch  province      -    - 


»9 

18 
86 

184 


1305 
117 


The  T«on-|oo»  or  viceroy,  over  one 
or  oiore  provinces        -        .        - 


The  Hou-poo,  or  fiscal,  riie  chief 
officer  of  revenue         -        -        - 

The  An-za-tze,  or  president  of  the 
.criminal  tripunal  ... 

The  Tfio*quen,  or  govemor>  presiding 
over  more  than  one  city  of  the  first 
order,  and  t)ieir  dependencies 

The  Ppu-quen,  or  governor,  only  of 
one  city  of  the  first  order,  and  its 
dependencies       .... 


149  The  Kbii-quen,  or  governor,  of  a  city 
of  the  second  order      ^        .        . 


The  Sien-<juen,  or  governor,  of  a  city 
of  the  third  order         .        .        . 


The  Siou-^jou,  or  president  of  science 
and  examinations 

The  Cjio-tao,  or  inspectors  general 


1 


Salary  of 

eacii. 
per  ann. 


Tahels 

ao,ooo 


16,000 
9,060 
6,000 

3fOoo 

2,000 

1,000 

800 

3,000 


Total. 


220,000 
240,000 
171,000 
108,000 

258,000 

368,000 

149,000 

1,044,000 

402,000 

2,960,000 
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IV. 

/ 
A  List  of  the  chief  Military  Officers  of  China,  their  Number, 
Rank,  and  Salaries. 


121 

373 
42s 
825 


3622 


330 


No 
i8Th^Tou-tou 
62  The  Zun-ping 
I  The  Fouzien 
;  The  Tchou-zien 
|TheGiou-zi* 
;TheTou-tze 
j  The  Sciou-fou 
1680  The  Zieii-zuii 
I  The  Pa-zun 

commissaries  of  corn  and  pro- 
visions of  the  first  rank,  Sciou-zun 
>  The  commissaries  of  corn  and  pro- 
visions of  the  second  rap]L»  Zien- 
zun        .        T  .      *         * 


44  The 


Taheli. 
72,000 
148,800 

IS7>300 
132,000 
223,800 
170,000 
264,000  ^ 
2$8,8oo 

14,080 


52,800 


A  rough  Calculation  of  the  Miliary  Establisbmfnt^ 
of  China. 

1,000,000  Infentry,  at  two  ounces,  or 
tahels  of  silver  each  per  mout^,  pro- 
visions Included      -        -        •        -24,000,000 

800,000  Cavalry,  at  four  ounces  each, 
provisions  included  .        -        -  38,400,000 

If  800,000  horses  cost,  at  twenty  ounces 
each  =:  16,000,000  ounces,  the  annual 
wear  and  tear  at  ten  per  cent,  will  be   1,600,000 

Uniforms  for  i, 800^000  men,,  once  a 
year,  at  four  ounces  ea^h         -         -   7,200,000 

Yearly  wear  and  tear  of  arms,  accoutre^, 
ments,  contingencies,  &c.  at  one  ounce 
per  man,  on  1,800,000  men      -      •   ii8oo,ooo 


i»974.4S* 


73,000,000 
74*974'4SO 
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Trade  of  tbe  Englisb  and  other  Europeans  to,  andfrQUf 
China. 

A  few  ;^ears  ago,  the  exports  to  China,  on  the  Coiqpany's 
account,  in  English  goods  and  in  English  bottoms,  scarcely 
exceeded  £.  100,000  per  annum.  The  private  trade  was 
nearl^r  as  much.  The  balance  for  teas  and  other  goods  was 
paid  in  silver.  Since  the  Commutation  Act,  the  exports 
have  been  gradually  rising,  but  are  yet  far  from  having 
reached  their  highest  point.  There  were  imported  into 
Cantoj>in  1792,  from  England,  in  sixteen  Company's  ships, 
to  the  amount  6f  near  £,  1,000,000,  in  lead,  tin,  woollens, 
together  with  fiirs,  and  other  articles  of  private  trade.  The 
order  for  woollens  only  the  following  year,  was  £>  250,000 
higher  than  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  exports  from  China  to  Enj;land  in  17949 
was  above  j^.  1,500,000  prime  cost,  beside  freight  and  chsurges 
of  merchandize,  and  will  have  probably  produced  above 
£,  3,000,000. 

The  legal  trade  from  the  British  dependencies  in  India 
to  Canton,,  in  1792,  amounted  to  very  near  the  sum  of 
£»  700,000  besides  opium,  which  is  clandestindy  imported 
there,  to  the  amount  of  about  £,  250,000.  The  aiticles 
legally  imported  consisted  of  cotton,  tin,  pepper,  sandal 
wood,  elephants  teeth,  and  bees  wax. 

The  exports  from  Canton  to  India,  amounted  only,  in 
1792,  to  ^£.  330,000,  leaving  a  vast  balance  in  favour  of 
India,  which  is  paid  in  cash.  T^e  articles  purchased  for 
India,  consist  chiefly  of  raw  and  wrought  silk,  sugar,  and 
sugar  candy,  tutenag,  alum,  porcelain,  camphor,  Nahkeen 
cloth,  quic)csilyer,  and  turm^nc 

The  total  imports  from  foreign  European  |iations,to 
Canton,  in  1792,  amounted  to  /.  200,000,  and  their  ex-> 
ports  to  upwards  of  £.  6oo,ooo.  Many  of  the  imports  were 
of  British  manufiicture. 
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Th^  best  information  procurable,  esti- 1  ' 

mates  -the  annnsd  consumptioa  of  tea  V  lb.  5^500^000 ' 

by  foragners  in  Eurc^  at  most           J  ' 

Must  have  b^ea^muggled  into  Gieat  Bri^  \  «  ,^.  ^ 

tain  and  her  dependencies  at  least         /*^'  7>W»>20i 

Consumed  by  foreigners  in  Europe  at  1  ,,       ^  ^^^ 
most  ......       /"^*    5'5«>*ooo 

Consumed  by  Great  Britain  and  her  de-  \  «     ,  ^     «     ^ 
pendencies  at  least         -  -  |lb.  i3,338,i4x> 

.  which  at  7oo»ooolb.  per  ship,  would  employ  38  large  ships 
constantly  in  the  China  trade,  instead  of  18  ships,  as  above, 
mMt  of  which  were  small.  One  fleet  is  going  out,  when 
another  is  coming  home. 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  private  trade  Teas,  brought 
legally  and  illegally  into  Etirope.  Confidential  information 
asserts,  that  the  English  ships  have  often  smuggled  ftom 
1000  to  3000  chests  of  Tea  each ;  also  that  the  foreign  cap- 
tains bring  a  large  qusMidty  of  Tea,  which  they  either 
smuggle  at  sea,  or  throw  into  the  sea,  the  punishment  being, 
severe.  The  loss  to  the  public  on  1000  chests  of  Hyson  Tea 
smuggled,  is  above  2o,pooL 

Average  quantities  for  one  year  of  each  sort  of  Tea,  sold  by 
the  East  India  Company  in  ten  years,  from  March  Sale 
1773  to  September  Sale  1782  inclusive,  exclusive  of  pri- 
vate trade,  which  was  trifling. 

Bohea           r            -  *        lb.  3,075,307 

Congou  ...  -             523,272 

Souchong  and  P^oe  -           -        .  92,572 

Singlo           .              .  *       .            i>832,474 

Hyson            -              -  .           218,839 

lb.  5,74.2,464 
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A  Plan  to  prevent  Smuggling  Tea,  by  taking  qjf  all  ibe 
present  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  Tea,  and  laying 
a  small  Tax  on  sucb  Houses  only  as  pay  tbe  Window  Tax ; 
by  whicb  means  tbe  Kingdom  at  large  would  be  greatly 
benefited,  as  bereafter  described*  Submitted  to  Govern- 
-mentinlJSS. 

'  Total  of  real  Tea  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies,  lb.  13,300,000  per  Annum,  which  would  em- 
ploy 38  sbips  and  4560  seamen  constantly  in  the  China 
trade,  instead  of  iS  ships  and  2000  seamen. 

The  amount  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  Tea 
on  an  average,  without  dttdqctlng  the  h^vy 
charges  of  collection  and  managemeatt.  isj  per 
Anrjum,  about  -  -  '        -        £'  700,000 

Proposed  that  each  house,  charged  with  the  Window  tax, 
be  also  charged  as  followeth,  per  Ann. 


s.  d. 

£: 

Houses  under      7  Windows  each  286,29681 10  6 

150,305 

7  to  10  ditto 

211,483     16  0 

169,186 

1 1  ditto     -     - 

38,324      21    0 

40,240 

12  to  13  ditto  - 

25*9^9    3«  6 

40,822 

14  to  19  ditto    - 

67,652    42  0 

142,069 

Some  of  these"] 

might  be  rated 

much     higher  >,20  and  upwards 

52,403     70  0 

183,410 

ajid      pro^luce  | 

100,000/.  more  J 

England  and  Wales 

682,077  h*- 

726,032 

Scotland 

17,734  10  6 
on  an  average 

}   9'3io 

Houses 

699,811 

735'34« 

(Mr.  Pitt  altered  the  rates  here  proposed  to  be  charged 
upon  Windows,  and  retained  a  'duty  of  ^f  12.  io«.  per  cent, 
upon  Tea,  by  which  he  proposed  to  raise  ^.169,000  per 
Annum,  and  oy  the  Window  tax  £.  600,000  per  Annum.) 
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The  PubUc  being  intitled  to  three-fourths  of 
the  Company's  profit,  above  8  oer  cent,  on  their 
capital  stock  (as  per  agreemenrin  1781 )  will  by         . 
this  Plan  pan  at  the  least  per  Annum        -;       £,  200jOob 

Savednn  the  charges  of  collection,  &c.  per  Ann* 
Tax  on  tea  gardens,  tayeri|s,  coffee-houses,  and 
'  inns,  in  England 

Tax  in  Ireland,  West  Indies,  Sec.  •  -         . 

Tax  on  Tea  dealers,  as  at  present 

The  above  account  of  houses  taxed,  is  the  number  of 
houses  inhabited  and  charged  with  the  Window  tax,  as  per 
list  published  by  the  Exchequer. 

According  to  Dr.  Price's  Account,  there  are  five  persons 
to  a  house,  or  5,000,000  in  England  and  Wales*         ^ 

'  Houses  in  England  and  Wales  1 

would  be  taxed,  containing  \  3410*385 
5  persons  each*  or 


682,077 
317,923 


■  Houses  and  cottages,  ditto  and  1    ,  .0^  ^,- 
ditto,  untaxed,       ditto         (   '»S»9»«>'S 


—       i^ 

. ^^^    r  Houses  and  cottages,  contain-  1      , 

1.000,000  I     i„g  about         .         .         )  5.000,000 

*  5,000,000  Poor  persons,  beside  servants,  in  England 
and-  Wales,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewlett's  Account* 
which  is  found  to  be  right,  would  drink  tea  free  from  tax 
or  duty. 


Pcifoiu, 
•    682,000  houses  taxed  at  5^ ths  persons  each    3,682,000 
927,000  ditto  untaxed  at    —    ditto      -       5,005,000 


1,609,000  houses  in  Eng^.  and  Wales  containing  8,687,000 

Besides  soldiers  in  barracks,  poor  in  country  workhouses* 
people  who  live  on  the  water,  &c. 
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.  Although  the  foregoing  plan  is  founded  on  the  consump^ 
tion  of  only  i3>ooo>ooo  lb.  per  ann.  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  i8  or  20,000,000  oi  pounds  of  real  Tea  would  be 
consumed  at  moderate  prices^  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
millions  of  pounds  of  ash,  sloe,  and  other  leaves  of  trees  are 
annually  dyed  and  sold  as  Tea,  notwithstanding  three  acts 
of  parliament,  have  been  made  to  prevent  such  practices, 
viz.  about  1724,  1730,  and"  1-776. 

The  inhabitants  of  almost  every  house  in  the  kingdom 
drink  some  Tea;  those  who  do  not,  will  receive  more  benefit 
than  the  amount  of  the  tax  from  the  increased  advantages 
already  mentioned,  the  participation  of  three-fourths  of  the 
profits  on  the  extra  quantity  of  Tea  that  will  be  sold  by  the 
East-India  Company,  the  keeping  in  this  their  native  coun* 
try  a  very  considerable  sum  per  ann.  that  at  present  is  paid 
t9  foreigners -for  Tea  smuggled,  beside  the  national  advan- 
tage to  accrue  by  building  and  repairing  the  increased  num- 
ber of  ships,  making  masts,  sails,  rigging.^&c.  the  providing 
stores  of  various  kinds  for  them,  and  employing  above  2400 
extra  sailors.  As  the  British  shipping,  trade,  and  profits  will 
be  increased,  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  those  of  Other  nations 
will  be  decreased. 

Observations  necessary  to  attend  the  Plan  for  taking  offtbe 
Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  Tea,  imported  by  the 
.English  East' India  Company. 

The  Underwriters  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  do  not  remember 

any  foreign  ship  coming  from  China  to  Europe,  being 

,  lost  during  the  Seasons  1772  to  1783,  therefore  the  quan^ 

titles  of  Tea  exported  from  China,  as  per  Plan,  in  foreign 

ships,  certainly  arrived  in  Europe. 

Presumptive  proofs  of  the  quantities  of  Tea,  real  znd  facti' 
tious,  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Almost  all  the  poor  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  oa 
the  sea  coasts,  drink  tea  constantly ;  as  also  the  greater  part 
of  most  other  towns  and  villages;  the  genteel  people  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  drink  tea.  The  poorest  person  uses 
i|  to  2  ounces  per  week,  or  5  lb.  to  6^  lb.  per  annum.  * 

•  On  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall, 
^c.  the  poor  cannot  afford  small  beer ;  their  only  beverage 
is  smuggled  Bohea  Tea  without  sugar,  mixed  with  skimmed 
milk;  those  people,  alroidy  miserable, would  be  much  more 
so,  if  debarred  from  such  <;heap  and  wholesome  drink. 
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According  to  Dr.  Price  there  are  5«ooo,ooo  persons  in  Eiigr 

land  and  Wales.   . 
The  Rev.  Mr.Howlett  says  9,000,000  ditto. 
The  Right  Hon.  Edmund  fiurke  supposes  6»ooo,ooo  ditto, 

or  rather  more. 
Suppose  only  6,ooo»ooo,  and  that'half  of  then»  ate  chiMren 
and  others  who  do  not  drink  tea,  which  is  making  a  large  al- 
lowance; there  remains  3,000,000  persons  at  5  fib.  each,  at 
kast, . 

or^  lb.  16,500,000  consumed  in  England  and  Wales. 

an<l         1,  $00,000  exported  annually,  chiefly  to  Ireland, 
lb.  18,000,000 
Exclusive  of  the  above,  several  milHons  of  pounds  weight  are 
consumed  annually  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  West  Indies* 

The  following  Statement,  I  believe,  is  true,  and  nearly 

agrees  with  the  foregoing  account. 
Tea  delivered  annually  from  the  Company's  1 -v 

warehouses  for  home  consumption     -      j    •   4»5    * 

Bitto  exported  annually,  chiefly  to  Ireland     •  1,500,000 

Ditto  smuggled,    and    manu&ctured    in  1  ^^ 

Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  about     /  4*ooo,ooa 

Ditto      ditto                      ditto              in  1  ^  ^^^  ^  . 

Hampshire  and  Sussex,  about        -        J  3*ooo,ooo 

Ditto      ditto                     ditto              in  1  ..  ^^  ^^ 

Kent,  about        -        -        .       ,.         /  ^^o^»<^ 

Ditto      ditto                      ditto              in  1  ^  ..^  ^«. 

Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  about        /  3*ooo,ooo 

lb.  18,000,000 
Consumed  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  North  \  Several  millions 
of  England,  and  the  West  Indies,  beside  >     of  pounds 
the  lb.  1,500,000,  afore-mentioned        J     weight. 
So  that  all  above  lb.  13,300,000,  or  thereabout,  appear  to 
be  factitious  tea* 

Three  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  or  about  1724,  1730, 
and  1776,  to  inflict  penalties  on  persons  who  should  there- 
after be  convicted  of  dying  or  altering  tea,  or  manu&etur- 
ing  ash,  sloe,  or  liquorice-tree  leaves,  or  any  other  leaves  to 
represent  tea.  I  presume  the  Parliament  had  strong  proofs 
of  the  practice  before  them  at  thiSe  times ;  'd  not,  they 
might  have  had ;  aiul  xaAy  now.  la  1 745,  a  GommitiMe  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  t6  inquist  into  the 
pernicious  effects  of  smuggling.    Sir  Stephen  Theodom 
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J^en  published  their  Report,  with  observations.  Similar 
evils  now  exist.  The  Lords  of  his  IM^jestj's  Treasury  may 
order  the  officers  of  Customs  and  Excise  in  Great  Britain  to 
return  an  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  tea,  real  and  fiicti- 
tiolis>  supposed  •  to  be  consumed  in  their  different  districts 
annually :  also  the  estimated  proportion  of  persons  in  each 
district  who  drink  tea,  with  such  observations  respecting  tea 
as  may  occur  to  them.  The  officers'  returns  would  probably 
support  my  estimate  of  the  consumption. 

If  the  Englbh  imported  lb.  1 3,000,000  of  tea  or  upward, 
and  sold  the  same  at  low  prices,  as  per  plan,  foreigners 
would  import  less  in  proportion,  and  the  cash  now  lent  to 
them  would  be  paid  to  the  English  for  bills  on  England  at  a 
much  lower  rate  of  exchange  than  at  present. 

The  enormous  charges  in  India  must  soon  cease,  and  it  is 
hoped,  with  proper  management,  the  revenues,  aided  by  the 
usual  exports  from  England,  after  providing  cargoes  and 
supplying  other  settlements,  may  pay  off  uart  of  the  bond 
debt  in  India,  and  send  j^.  500,000  annually  to  China. 

WhOst  the  price  of  bullion  continues  high  in  England, 
and  cash  scarce  in  China  for  remittance,  which  latter  will 
not  probably  exist  longer  than  the  present  season  (j 783)  the 
Company  could  have  part  of  their  China  cargoes  on  bond. 

Inmnediately  upon  the  bill  being  passed,  a  vessel  should 
be  dispatched  privately  to  China,  with  instructions  to  the 
supercargoes. 

Also  a^dispatch  over  land,  to  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom? 
bay,  with  orders  to  assist  China  with  as  muclvcash  and  goods 
as  convenient,  without  drawing  bills ;  likewise  to  a  certain 
amount  for  bills,  uuder  particular  circumstances. 

The  cost  in  Chma  of  Imports  1773  to  1782  inclusive,  at 
$s:  3^.  per  dollar,  or  7s.  ^d.  per  tale. 
.    Nt.  lb.  6,000,000  of  Bohea 
'3,000,000  of  Coneou 

300,000  of  Souchong 
3,000,000  of  Singlo 
700,000  of  Hyson 


lb.  13,000,000  -  -  ^722,245 

2,000  Peculs  of  raw  silk,  at  275  Tales  per  Pecul    200,000 

20,000  Pieces  Nankeen         -  -  .  3,100 

China  ware  and  sago  for  20  ships         -        20,000 

9M'345 
VOL.  Ill,  I  i 
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Broagbt  forward    £945*345 
Charms  on  vnefclandixe  stores  for  the  factory 
and  for  Saint  Helena  -  •  -  54>p55 

Inrcstmcnt  for  one  Year  -  -  i,ooo,ooo 

'Exported  annually  from  Eu- 

Thcsc'  Arricks        ropcto  China,  about        -  100.000 
may  be  incrcas- J  Pcppcrfrom  Bencoolcn  to  ditto 

ed  and  pcoducc^     ditto           -         -        ;  *<>'«» 
a  profit.                Ditto  cotton ,  sandal  wood,  &c. 

L    from  Bombay  to  ditto  ditto  30,000 

<  ••^-— ■— ^* 

150,000 

Suppose  Bengal  (in  peace)  may  send  -  500'^ 

Bills  of  exchange  and  certificates  to  be  drawn  for       3SO'<^ 

£  1,000,000 

The  quantities  of  Tea  anived  and  expected  to  wvc  fc  1783 
and  4,  if  aU  the  Tea  arrives  that  is  ordered,  wffl  leave, 
after  making  a  small  Sale  for  March  1784,  as  follows; 
Bdiea      lb.  13,540,000  or  a  years  consurop.  1 
Congou    -    6A»o,ooo  or  a  ditto  I  ..  ^  .w* 

SouSiDmr  .       380.000  or  1  and  i  ditto  >  I3.ooo,oo* 

Singlo      .      s,a6o,ooo  or  i  and^  ditto  per  Abd- 

Hyson       •      S8o,ooo  or  i  and  j  ditto        J     , 

Nt.lbi  ac, 500,000  expected  to  be  unsold  in  England 
previous  to  fiepcembcc,  1784,  which  at  13,000,000  per  An- 
tium,wiil  nearly  supply  the  Sales  to  Septeinber,  I7»^^^ 
elusive;  therefore,  if  a  considerable  part  should  notamvc 
till  1785,  it  would  be  in  timo. 
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VII.  An  Account  of  the  Qftantities  of  Teas  txporte 

dis 


By  Swedes     • 
Danes 
Dutch    • 
French 

imperial    - 
Hungarian     - 
Tuscan 
Portu^eze 
American    « 
Prussian  - 
Spanish 

Total  Foreign    - 
English    private 
trade  inductel. 


By  Swedes 
Danes 
Dutch     - 
French 
Imperial 
Hungarian 
Tuscan    - 
Portugueze 
American    - 
Prussian 
.Spanish     - 
Genoese 


17 


1776 


lb.  z,$6z,s<^ 

a>833,7oo 
4,923,700 
2,521,600 


ib.  12,841,500 
^02,415 


lb.  16,243,915 


21 


1786 

lb.  6,212,400 
4,578,100 
4,458,800 
466,603 


Total  Foreign    -    1 7 
English    private 
trade  included,  i^ 


;j 


695,000 


b.  1 6,41 0,900*, 
13,480,691 


«777 


3,049,100 
2,487.300 
4,856,500 
5,719,100 


16,112,000 
S>673.434 


*>  785*434 


b.  29.89i,$9t 


«4 

*7 


4> 


1778 


2,851,200 
2,098,300 
4*695,700 
3t657,50o 


13*302,700  II 
6,392,788 


24  19,695,488 


18 


1787 

>>747>700 
2,092,000  2 
5,943,200  ^ 
382,260  3 


1,181,860 


i  i,347,o2d 


20,610,919^9 


i'»957.939 


»5 


44 


1788 

2,890,9001 2 
2,664,000 

5,794,900 
1,728,900 


750,900 
499.300  — 

2 


14.328,900 
22,096,703 


36.425,603 
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*  Most  of  these  foreign  ships  went  to  China,  prenons  to 
t  Part  of  these  should  have  arrived  in  1780. 
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VIII. 

An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Goods  and  BuUioit  txpbrtett 
by  the  East  India  Company  ta  China*  in  each  Year  from 
1775  to  1795  mdmxvei  distrngnhbif^  the  Amount  of 
Goods  and  Bullion  in  each  Tear, 


Scasoiu. 


fintish  Good*, 

chiefly 

Woollens. 


Bullion. 


Totals. 


1776 

^777 
1778 

«779 
1780 

1781 

1782 
1783 
.1784 
1785 
1786 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
-1792 
1793 
1794 
179$ 


99'"3 

107,848 
Ii6,z8i 
102,694 
io4,8^6 
ro/,482' 

H1.734 
106,125 

120,085 

»77'479 
270,110 

245,529 

368,442 

401,199 

470,480 

541.172 
57fooi 
689,^19 
760,030 
744,140 
670,459 


£\  6^9#4^?- 


-98^574 


764,253 
694,961 
626,869 
469,408 
7H>*33 

377,685 


5,676,010 


99»««y 

196,422 
116,281 
107,694 
ia4,840 
107,482 

14^*73+ 
106,125 
1-20,085 

>77»479 
974^363 

94o»49^ 
995.338  ' 
•  870,607 
1,184,713 

951,686 
680,219 
760,030 
744,140 
670,459 

L  r 

10,585,478 


APPENDIX* 


IX. 

An  Account  of  tbe  Number  of  Ships,  with  the  Number  of 
Torn,  Builders*  Measurement  of  said  Ships,  arrived  from 
China  in  1776  and  following  Team  distinguishing  each 
Tear. 


Number  of 
Ship!.. 


-BuiMfcr's 

Meafttremcm. 

Ton*. 


1776 

^777 
1778 

»779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784. 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 


1792 
1793 
1794 
^79S 


S 

8 

9 

7 

17 

i 

13 

H 
18 
28 
29 
27 


1790  21 

1791  25 


II 
16 
18 

21 


13.557 
7.090 
4,928. 

»0'347 
IM03 

H465 . 

20,954 

21.775 
20,662 

1 8*091 
19.964 
".454 
I4'»7i 
17.459 
20,  ^44  J 


8  years,  tons    48,476 

average       6^059 
part  should  have  arrived 
1780. 


in 


lb.  17,312,484  Tea  bought 
on  the  continent  of  Europe 
during  this  period. 

Mars>  tons  697,  wredced  off 
Margate*  not  included. 


( 


9  years,  tons     164,774 

.    average      18,308 
lb.  3,212,225  Tea  bought 
on  the  continent  of  £ii» 
rope  this  year. 


In  the  latter  years  many  of  the  ships  were  of  very  large 
dimensions,  and  brought  more  surplus  tonnage  in  propor- 
tion. 


